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ABSTRACT 

Designed to assist consumer and homemaking education 
teachers and district administrators in California to initiate, 
expand, or integrate parenting programs in their secondary schools, 
this publication consists of eight chapters. Most of these, after a 
brief introduction, are divided into two or more sections, with 
accompanying activities. Each section contains learning objectives, 
key generalizations, and an outline of the activities described in 
the section. Many of the activities are designed for the immediate 
use of students, and both teacher and rtudent directions are 
included. Activities described should b'j appropriate for students in 
schools that serve economically depressed areas. Chapter 1 focuses on 
knowing oneself and relating to others. Chapter 2 discusses parenting 
roles and health decisions. Chapter 3 concerns differences and 
similarities among families and family changes and coping with such 
changes. Family roles and structure, family interaction, and family 
support systems are the subjects of chapter 4. Parenting skills, the 
general topic of chapter 5, is divided into sections dealing with 
prenatal development, birth options, children's developmental stages, 
parenting techniques, learning experiences for young children, 
activities with children, health and safety, types of child care 
centers, and careers in child care. Concerning family challenges and 
turning points, chapter 6 focuses on coping and various challenges. 
Chapter 7 takes up the topic of the younger exoneration parenting 
their parents. Chapter 8 concerns community resources available to 
help individuals and families. (RH) 
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Preface 



Mcst persons will agree that the family unit is the single most stabilizing factor in a society 
as well as in the life of an individual. Today, our society is undergoing major transition, and 
the family— its structure, needs, rights, and re >ponsibilities — is changing as well. Because of 
the "future shock" qualities of rapid change, it is crucial that f imilies form and grow in car- 
ing, supportive, and strengthening ways. It is for this purpose that a new curriculum for Cali- 
fornia secondary schools has been readied — Parenthood Education. 

The Curriculum for Parenthood Education Project, which began in 1979, was funded by 
Subpart 5, Educational Amendments of 1976, Title II, Vocational Education (Public Law 
94-482). The project's goal was to assist consumer and homemaking education teachers and 
other cchool district perconnel in starting, expanding, o r improving parenting programs for 
students, both male and female. The concepts and generalizations on which the project is 
structured were presented in Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education, 1 which was pub- 
lished in 1982. This publication, Instructional Patterns: Curriculum fcr Parenthood Educa- 
tion, contains hands-on instructional strategies and materials that can be duplicated or 
adapted for use by *eacners in the classroom. Many of the materials have special relevancy 
for students from economically depressed areas (EDAs) and for members of Future Home- 
makers of America-Home Economics Related Occupations (FHA-HERO). These materials 
are identified at the beginning of each section for easy reference by the teacher. 

The Curriculum for Parenthood Education Project was coordinated by Jeanette Powell, 
San Ramon Valley Unified School District, Danville, in cooperation with Home Economics 
Educaton Programs, State Department of Education. 

Special appreciation is expressed to the administrators and consumer and homemaking 
education teachers of the project schools, special consultants, and others involved in the 



project. 



XAVIER A DEL BUONO 
Deputy Superintendent for Specialized 
Programs, and Director, Specialized 
Programs Branch 



JANICE L DeBENEDEITI 
Acting Program Manager 
Home Economics Education 



JAMES ALLISON 
Director, Vocational 
Education Division 



'Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education Sacramento. California State Department of Education, 1982 
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The Challenge 



The Curriculum for Parenthood Education Project team was given the task of developing 
a curriculum that would expand and improve instruction in parenthood education for Cali- 
fornia secondary students. This curriculum should provide experiences that develop compe- 
tencies needed by parents in today's world. 



The Process 



• A survey of course content of existing parenthood education curriculum and related 
classes at the secondary level 

• A review of the literature and instructional materials concerning parenthood education 

• The use of an interdisciplinary task force representing diverse services and agencies relat- 
ing to parenthood 

• The development of Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education, which identifies the 
concepts and generalizations related to parenthood 

• The presentation of curriculum development workshops for model school home econom- 
ics faculty members 

• The development and field testing of teaching modules 

• The development of Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parenthood Education 

• The presentation of professional development activities in a variety cf educational settings 
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Curriculum for Parenthood Education Project 



The Curriculum for Parenthood Education Project is designed to assist consumer and 
homemaking education teachers and district administrators in California to initiate, expand, 
or inter;i ate parenting programs in their secondary schools. 

Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parenthood Education is both functional and 
flexible — created to meet today's educational realities. E?^ch district has unique fiscal, pro- 
grammatic, and community requirements. Some districts are expanding programs as others 
are conti acting their educational offerings; some teachers have in-depth subject area training 
and experience in consumer and homemaking education, while others are new to the field of 
study. Many teachers are specialized, while others must develop a wide variety of subjects for 
classroom presentation. 

The basic activities in this publication have been prepared so that they can be used directly 
by teachers and students. The activities require minimum additional research or preparation 
by the teacher; the activities are functional in that they require few additional resources such 
as films, kits, or books although these resources can enhance the learning experience. The 
activities may be teacher-directed, used by students in small groups, or individualized for 
classroom and home use. 

Format of Publication 

Instructional Patterns: Curriculum/or Parenthood Education is composed of eight chap- 
ters. Each chapter opens with a brief u troduction to its contents. In most instances the chap- 
ters are divided into f wo or more sections, with accompanying activities. Each section is pref- 
aced with learning objectives, key generalizations, and an outline of the activities to follow in 
the section. Many of the activities are designed for the immediate use of students, and both 
teacher and student directions are included. Each activity states its usefulness to student 
learning. These uses are identified by a ■ symbol. 

Emphasis on EDA Activities 

The activities described in this publication should be appropriate for students in schools 
that serve economically depressed areas (EDAs). Inflation, recession, underemployment, 
unemploymer . and cutbacks in government transfer programs have resulted in individuals 
and families living on reduced incomes in economically depressed areas. Student activities 
were developed to help those persons and families with parenting concerns to better cope 
with their economic condition. These strategies are marked with the symbol eda and are 
identified in the outline of activities for teacher use. The activities are designed to respond to 
specific priorities as determined by the EDA Project Task Force (see The EDA Challenge: 
Change Agent W). 2 Those priorities are as follows: 

1. Emphasize basic skills. 

2. Use value clarification activities that will help students from economically depressed 
areas to assess their present needs, life-styles, and values; and to explore their future 
needs, life-styles, and values. 

3. Strengthen the coping and decision-making abilitit among students from economically 
depressed areas. 

4. Enhance attitudes of self-worth, self-esteem, and maturation. 

5. Develop positive interpersonal relationships, family living skills, and mental health 
concepts. 

6. Help students cope with the changing roles of individuals. 



2 TheEDA Challenge Change Agent W Sacramento California State Department of Education, 1980 
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Curriculum for Parenthood Education Project (Continued) 



To determine local community poverty indicators and to develop appropriate EDA pro- 
grams, services, and activities, teachers and administrators should consider the following 
procedures: 

1 . Conduct a school and community survey. The survey should include students, parents, 
social workers, religious leaders, and others in the community. 

2. Draw from the survey : ts relevant findings. 

3. Determine a program -*f services and its objectives from prioritized survey findings. 

4. Decide on the method of delivering the programs and services. 

5. Determine costs and explore appropriate funding sources. 

6. Implement programs, services, and activities. 

7. Document and evaluate procedurer and outcomes. 

Emphasis on FHA-HERO Activities 

A quality home economics program includes Future Homemakers of America-Home 
Economics Related Occupations (FHA-HERO) activities as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. When infused into classroom instruction, FHA-HERO activities help to 
extend, expand, and enrich the learning process. 

The activities of FHA-HERO encompass six areas of emphasis. These are personal growth 
experiences, leadership development, competitive recognition events, community outreach, 
social adjustment skills, and career exploration and occupational preparation. By focusing 
on these activities, teachers help students in gaining personal, leadership, citizenship, and 
occupational skills. Students need these skills in their personal lives, in tht community, and 
in the world of work. 

When an FHA-HERO chapter is a part of the consumer and homemaking education 
(CHE) currici 'urn, teacher* will be able to strengthen their rapport with students and estab- 
lish an effective public relations link witn the community. 

Consumer and homemaking education teachers should infuse FHA-HERO activities into 
parenting education. The activities* included in this publication are based on the units of 
instruction. Each activity is developed to reinforce planned classroom learning activities 
within selected modules and to assist in achieving specific learning objectives. These activities 
are adaptable to both educational settings and students' needs. Some of the activities are 
e*isily facilitated and arc short-tenu (requiring minimal student skills and teacher supervi- 
sion), while others are more complex and long-term (requiring cooperative student-teacher 
planning and involvement). In this publication FHA-HERO activities are marked by the 
symbol (5). 

Consumer and homemaking education teachers are urged to use FHA-HERO activities as 
teaching strategics. Such activities provide students with hands-on experiences that "/ill 
enhance their knowledge and abilities in parenting and enrich the learning experiences found 
in the parenthood education curriculum. 

Integration of Parenthood Education in CHE Programs and Classes 

Some secondary schools in California do not include parenting classes in their programs. 
In order for each student to have the opportunity to gain the skills, knowledge, and insights 
associated with parenting, parenthood education curriculum and activities should be inte- 
grated into other consumer and homemaking education classes. 

Consumer and homemaking education teachers should (1) determine the needs of their 
students for parenting education; (2) review Instructional Patterns: Curriculum for Parent- 
hood Education to select goals and activities to meet these targeted students' needs; (3) iden- 
tify consumer and homemaking education classes in which parent \ig instruction and activi- 
ties can be integrated; (4) review the plan with school and district administrators; and 
(5) integrate selected strategies for parenthood education into the ciasses. 
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Maximizing the Individual's 
Potential 



Effective parenting depends on recognizing one's self-worth, making 
decisions concerning the direction of one's personal life, and being 
able to communicate well. This chapter contains instruction on 
maximizing the individual's potential in these crucial areas. 

Please note that there are no right or wrong answers when testing in 
the affective domain; rather, learning is best measured by changes in 
attitudes. For example, in a comparison of the results of students' 
pretests and post-tests, an assessment might be made of students' 
attitudinal changes that reflect their increased awareness or 
responsibility. A major purpose of teaching in the affective domain is 
to >ave students exam;.ie the op^ons available to them. 

This chapter introduces the concept of teaching the whole student. 
The whole student is taught through the intellect, emotions, 
imagination, kinesthetic sensation, and intuition. If these channels of 
learning are developed, studen s will feel good about themselves, gain 
confidence in their skills, and become more successful in their 
endeavors. 

Young people require a period of time to develop self-understanding. 
This process becomes meaningful when it is a product of the 
individual's efforts. Communication skills are the foundation of both 
good interpersonal relations and learning. A person's life lacks control 
uiiv. miction if the person is unable to identify personal values, 
select from the options available to him or her, and make thoughtful 
decisions about life goals. 

When teaching a communication unit, :he teacher should have the 
students use communication skills each day in class. Students should 
be encouraged to: 
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Maintain eye contact when interacting 
with another person. 

Use nonverbal body language (clues) 
when giving and sending messages. 

Rephrase a person's message to 
indicate how the message is being 
understood. 

Use "I" messages to convey feelings 
and thoughts. 

Give full attention when si-nc g or 
receiving communicatioL. 
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Section A/Who Am, I? 



I 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Become more successful in school. 

■ Increase attentiveness and responsiveness in class. 

■ Identify personal learnirj methods. 

■ Determine the amount of personal concentration given in class. 

■ Become aware of how expectations can influence outcome. 

■ Consider attitudes held and how they we.e learned. 

■ Examine the relationship of personal self-esteem to the kind of reinforcement 
given by others. 

■ Evaluate self-image with image he!d by others of self. 

■ Evaluate commonly accepted American values. 

■ C /nsider ways to control experiences which contribute to peisonally 

entified moods. 

■ Examine short-range and long-range goals and ways to achieve these goals. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 



EDA 



NOTE, These generalizations may be found on pages 2 and 3 of the 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Educations 

1. Self-understanding is the basis of satisfying human interaction. 

2. The rapid changes in society's mores place increased demands on 
the individual to be self-sufficient. 

3. The degree of maturity and self-esteem of an individual affects the 
extent to which he or she assumes responsibility for personal 
behavior. 

4. Unrealistic expectations of a person's capabilities can restrict an 
individual's growth. 

5. Internal power is the ability to succeed when failure seems 
probable. 

6. All people are unique in their drive and potential. 

7. Love is learned through experience, modeling reinforcements, 
feelings about self, and cultural expectations. 

8. Needs and desires vary among individuals and change throughout 
the life cycle. 



1. Administer the pretest. Students should respond to all portions of 
the pretest except Situation II (post-test). 

2. Introduce the following student activities, which appear in this 
section: 

Activity One— Becoming a More Successful Student 

• Explore techniques for becoming more successful in school. 

• Develop increased attentiveness and responsiveness in class. 



x Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education Sacramento California State lDeparimcnt of Education, 1982 
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Activity Two — How Do I Learn? 

• Identify personal learning methods. 

• Identify the main idea of a paragraph. 

Acti/ity Three — How Much Do I Concentrate in Class? 

• Determine the amount of personal concentration given in class. 

• Evaluate personal participation in group interaction. 

Activity Four— What You Expect Is What You Get: A 
Self-enhancement Activity 

• Think positive thoughts in order to build a more confident 
self-image. 

• Become aware of how expectations can influence outcomes. 

Activity Five— Attitudes: Where Do They Come From? 

• Consider personal attitudes and how they are learned. 

Activity Six— Some Life Experiences Provide Self-esteem 

• Examine the relationship of personal self-esteem to reinforcement 
given by others. 

Activity Seven — Seeing the Real Me 

• Analyze personal self-image. 

• Compare self-image with that held by others about self. 

Activity Eight — American Values: Which Are Yours? 

• Identify commonly accepted American values. 

• Determine which American values are personally accepted. 

Activity Nine — Your Happiness: What Contributes to It? 

• Develop a log of what affects personal happiness. 

• Consider ways to control experiences which contribute to personal 
moods. 

Activity Ten — Realistic Goals 

• Examine short-range and long range goals. 

• Consider ways to achieve goals. 

3. Administer the post-test (Situation II). 



u 



Pretest and Post-Test 2 



1. Write a letter to a great-grandchild whom you will not live to meet. In this letter, write 
about the following ideas: 

a. The five most important things in my life 

b. Qualities I look for in a friend 

c. If my friends were to describe me, what I think they would say 

d. One thing I do very well 

e. A quality about myself I would like to change 

f. What I hope to achieve in life (examples: family, career, health, community, personal, 
and social goals) 



2. List and explain two influences which may affect your self-image. 

a. 
b. 

3. How would you respond to Situation I, presented below? What would you think 9 
What would you say and do? Be brief; but write exactly how you would react. 



Pretest 

Situation I: While you are waiting in line to purchase theater tickets, a sour, unpleasant- 
looking person with a cold, abrasive manner pushes in front of you. When you mention that 
this is indeea not the end of the line, the person responds rudely and aggressively to you. 



Pet-Test 

Situation If: Your sister or brother has borrowed your favorite T-shirt without asking 
permission. You are tired of this occurring. How would you communicate your feelings? 



: !hcsc tests were adapted from modules developed h\ I aune Purges-Gill, (apistrano l<mlied School DistriU San luan ( apistrano. 
and lean Steuart Sanger Unified Sehool District 



Activity One/Becoming a More Successful Student 3 



The student will be able to: 

■ Explore techniques for becoming more successful in school. 

■ Develop increased attentiveness and responsiveness in class. 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



To enable the students to "imagine" themselves as successful in their 
activities, teachers need to give them positive success messages each day. 

1. Have the students complete this activity <.„ part of a unit on 
achieving personal success. 

2. When the unit is completed, present awards to the students who 
have fulfilled their contracts. 



Complete the following activities as assigned: 

1. Describe current or past successes you have achieved in two of the 
fallowing areas: 

School Employment 
Friendship Volunteer work 

Home Clubs or organizations 

Recreation Sports 

2. List what you did to gain success in the activities you described 
above. Think about each step you took in the process. 

3. Identify the qualities or requirements needed to achieve success. 

4. List the things that helped you achieve success (as described in 
item 1). 

5. Tell how you might adapt the things you did to gain success to 
other aspects of your life, such as to the classroom or to your 
study habits. 

6. Write a contract to yourself stating what you will do to become a 
more successful student. 

7. Take one minute at the beginning of each class period to review 
your contract and to "imagine" yourself as successful—as achieving 
peak performance. 

8. At the end of each class period, record an example of what you 
did to fulfill your contract. 

9. When you complete the unit, meet with your teacher for a 
conference regarding your contract. Consider whether you are 
becoming a more successful student. 



^This activity was developed by Jeanette Powell. San Ramon Valley Unified School District. Danville 
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To become a more 

SUCCESSFUL 
STUDENT, 

I will 



has taken a giant 
step toward 
becoming a more 

SUCCESSFUL 
STUDENT. 



Date Signature 
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Activity Two/How Do I Learn? 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify personal learning methods. 

■ Identify the main idea of a paragraph. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Discuss with students how learning takes place— through audio 
(hearing), visual (seeing), or kinesthetic (touching, doing) methods. 
Audio learners often wiil move their lips or whisper; visual learners 
may close their eyes or look at the ceiling; and kinesthetic learners 
may use their fingers to count off items. Rather than memorizing a 
paragraph word for word, the reader should try to identify t*ie main 
idea. 

2. Give each student two sheets of paper to use with the following 
activity (overlays appear on the following pages): 

a. Place the "Visual" overlay in this activity on an overhead 
projector. Have students study the paragraph for two minutes. 
Turn the projector off. Have students write the main idea of the 
paragraph they have seen. Allow five minutes. 

b. Turn the overhead projector on again. Ask students to identify 
the main idea of each sentence. Have them check their responses 
to see if they correctly identified the main idea of ;he paragraph. 

c. Read the "Audio" paragraph twice to the students. Allow five 
minutes for the students to write the paragraph. Follow the 
directions in paragraph 2b, using the ''Audio" overlay on the 
projector. 

d. Place the "Kinesthetic" overlay on the projector. Give students 
two minutes to read the paragraph. Turn the projector off and 
have them write the paragraph from memory in five minutes. 
Follow the directions in paragraph 2b, using the "Kinesthetic" 
overlay. 

3. Discuss wi*h students how they learned. Which of the three methods 
was easiest? Which was difficult? Why? 

4. Have each student state writing how the knowledge of his or her 
best personal learning method will help in the classroom. 

Have students develop a story or song for the Child Care 
Competitive Recognition event, which incorporates the methods of 
learning in this activity, visual, audio, and kinesthetic. 
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VISUAL 



Many students seem to suffer from a bad 
self-image. The basic problem is not liking 
themselves. They seem to focus on what is 
wrong with something or someone, rather 
than on what is right. 



2l 
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AUDIO 

The mind cannot tell the difference 
between an imagined event and a real one. 
Two groups of students practiced making 
basketball shots. The group that "warmed up"l 
in their minds did as well as the group that 
took practice warm-up shots. 



KINESTHETIC 



People who imagine themselves as unable 
to make friends may feel nervous meeting 
people. These people may act so nervous thai 
people do reject them. What if these same 
people spent ten minutes a day imagining 
themselves relaxed and making friends? 



IdULI Activity Three/How Much Do 1 Concentrate in Class? 4 


The student will be able to: 


■ Determine the amount of personal concentration given in class. 


■ Evaluate personal participation in group interaction. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Form the class into groups of six or eight students; appoint a 
recorder in each group. Have the groups discuss for 15 minutes the 
questions listed below. Ask each recorder to read his or ner group's 
responses to the class. Discuss the results. 

2. Discuss with students how they can analyze their participation in a group 
Use the activity "Where Am I in This Group?" to stimulate discussion of 
how each group's participants interacted. Discus? ways to improve indi- 
vidual participation in group activities in the future. 


Students' Directions 


1. Form a group to discuss the following questions: 

a. What do I think about when I am not thinking about school? 

b. Do i pay attention in class? When do I not pay attention? 

c. What percentage of the time am I concentrating in class? 

d. What advantages does paying attention offer? 

e. Are there ways to learn to concentrate in class? 

2. Complete the activity "Where Am I in This Group?" 

3. Discuss ways to improve your group participation in the future. 




As a leadership development activity, the "Where Am I in This 
Group?" activity can be used as an FHA-HERO evaluation tool for 
fund raising or as a social or leadership development activity at 
chapter or regional meetings. 

Where Am I in This oroup? 

Rank the statements from 1 to 5 with 1 being "very much" and 5 being 
"very little." 




I feel I can really talk in this group about things that matter to 
me. 

I feel my ideas were listened to. 






I feel I contiibuted to the group. 


4 This aciiv it> was adapted from a module developed b> Jean Steuart. Sanger t'nified School Distutt 



Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



Circle the number which best describe how you reacted in this g^oup. 
i talked: 

too much 12 3 4 5 not enough 
1 listened to others: 

all the time 1 2 3 4 5 not enough 
My suggestions or comments were: 

relevant 1 2 3 4 not relevant 

(on the subject) 

1 tried to get others involved* 

frequently 1 2 3 4 5 rot enough 



How Well Is My Group boing? 
Rank your group on the scale: 

1 = poor; 2 = fair; 3 = average; 4 = good; 5 = outstanding 

Participation by all group membeis 

Different ideas and values freely expressed 

A feeung of group togetherness 

Acceptance and trust among members 

Willingness to start a conversation and discuss new ideas 

with others in the group 



What Could I Do to Improve My Group? 
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Activity Four/What You Expect Is What You Cet: 
A Self-enhancement Activity 



The student will be able to: 

■ Think positive thoughts in order to build a more confident self-image. 

■ Become aware of how expectations can influence outcomes. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



An individual can choose to be open to the beauty and love in the 
world or to be closed off to the world and alone. One's self-image can 
be enhanced by good thoughts and good feelings. In India a term for 
this frame of mind is karma. It means that what you send out into the 
world through our thoughts, attitudes, and behavior will return to you. 
Each of us can choose to send out anger, worry, fear, and doubt— or 
trust, self-assurance, and love. 

1. Form the class into groups of three or four students each. 

2. Have the groups read the descriptions of three job interviews and 
determine which job applicant was hired. 

3. Discuss how expectations can influence outcomes. 

4. Have groups explore their experiences concerning this idea and how 
individuals communicate their expectations. 

5 Hand out copies of the "Calendar Sheet" and "Self-evaluation 
Sheet" accompanying this activity, and ask students to record and 
analyze their accomplishments and feelings. 

1. Read the statements made by three job applicants when they were 
asked to describe traveling to the potential employer's place of 
business for the interview. Discuss in your group how the three 
young persons differed in their approach to a new day and a 
possible new job. 

Mr Bradley, the owner of a jewelry store in a large city, was 
interviewing job applicants. He wanted to hire a young person >ho would 
work well with customers and who wanted to learn the business and 
become a permanent employee. He interviewed three young people, Jim, 
Stephanie, and Kelly, and asked each to describe the journey downtown 
to the store. By listening to them talk about their morning, Mr 
Bradley hoped to get a feelir,3 for the way they experienced life The 
three statements were as follows* 

• JIM: "I left home at 6:30 a.m. and caught the bus fifteen minutes later. 
The wind was coid, and I was disgusted that I had forgotten my 
gloves. The bus was late. While I waited, a newspaper boy bothered me 
by trying to sell me a paper. Commuting at that hour is awful! People 
scowl, rush, push, and shove. I didn't look at anyone on the bus 
because J didn't want to be b~th'*ed listening to anyone complain. I 
had trouble finding >our store. I saw some kids going to school, but I 
figured they wouldn't know what I was talking about if I asked them 
for directions. Now, after all this, you probably won't even hire me." 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



• STEPHANIE: "I knc . I had to be here on time, so I left 15 minutes 
early. I borrowed by brothers car and got lost when I got on Mission 
Boulevard. I had a feeling that I might have trouble finding your place, 
so that's why I left early. I didn't want to bother anyone, so instead of 
asking for directions, I drove until I found Nineteenth Avenue. After I 
got on Nineteenth Avenue, I had no trouble. People driving in the city 
during this time of the morning look like they aren't awake yet. I feel 
the same way. I'm glad I finally found your store." 

• KELLY: "I left home a few minutes early because I didn't want to 
rush or be late. I caught a streetcar about 6:30 a.m. and sat beside a 
woman and her baby who were going to a day care center. The baby 
was wide awake. I talked to the mother about the day care center 
program, and then ended up helping her wrap the baby in the blanket 
before they got off the streetcar. A few blocks later, I got off the 
streetcar at Twenty-sixth Avenue and asked some kids for directions to 
your store. They pointed out the way and here I am. It looks like you 
have a pretiy busy place here." 

2. Discuss in yo>*r group the idea that "what you give is what you get" 
or that "you see what you expect to see — you get what you expect 
to get." 

Examples: 

• You expect people to smile at you, so you smile at them. They 
smile back. 

• You expect people not to say "Good Morning" to you, and they 
don't Npithfr Ho y^u. 

• You expect to win the race. You are physically and mentally 
ready. You win. 

3. Discuss five experiences you or other members of your group have 
had when you got what you expected — that is, when your 
expectations influenced the outcome. Share the experiences with the 
class. 

4. Form small groups to discuss how people communicate. A person 
understands your communication based on the messages you 
deliver to that person. How do you send these message? Give three 
examples for each of the following: 

Body language — 

Facial expression — 

Voice tone — 

Choice of words — 

Eye contact — 

5. Record your accomplishments on the "Calendar Shc^t," and 
analyze your feelings about them on the "Self-evaluation Sheet.' 
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Calendar Sheet 



Directions: Fill in one item in each column every day. Complete the "Self-evaluation Sheet" following this activity. 



List A 


List B 


List C 


Things I do well (Write three 
things and add one new idea 
each day.) 


Things I have done that give me a 
feeling of satisfaction (Write three things 
and add one new idea each day.) 


Things I would like to accomplish 
but have not 


Date 


Action 


Date 


Action 


Date 


Action 
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Self-evaluation Sheet 5 




List A 


List B 




List C 


i. 


How did you feel when you 


1. How did you feel when you 


1. 


How did you feel when you 




thought about the things 


listed the things that gave 




had to think of an 




you do well? 


you a feeling of satisfaction 




accomplishment you would 






or accomplishment? 




like to achieve or do? 


2. 


What made you fee* this 


2. What made you feel this 


2. 


What made you feel this 




way? 


way? 




way? 


3. 


List three of your favorite 


3. List three of your favorite 


3. 


List three of the things you 




th ngs to do: 


accomplishments: 




would really like to 




a 


a. 




accomplish: 




b. 


b. 




a. 




c. 


c. 




b. 










c. 


4. 


What conclusions can you 


4. What conclusions can you 


4. 


What would you have to do 




reach from your feelings? 


reach from your feelings? 




to accomplish the things 










you listed? 


'This activity was adapted from a module dc 'doped by Jean Steuart, Sanger Unified School District 
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| Activity Five/Attitudes: Where Do They Come From? 


The student will be able to: 

■ Consider personal attitudes and how they are learned. 


Introduction 
Students 9 Directions 


Some ways that people acquire their attitudes are the following: 

1. We learn attitudes by looking and listening. Some children learn to 
like spinach after watching Popeye eat spinach and hearing abou f 
the strength it gives him. 

2. We learn attitudes through reward and punishment. A child may 
learn not to talk socially after being told to be quiet in the 
presence of adults. 

3. We learn by identifying with someone else. A person may adopt 
the beliefs or manner of dress and speech of a public person they 
admire. 

4. We develop attitudes from within ourselves. As a result of the 
experiences we have in lite, we begin to develop attitudes that 
reflect those experiences. 

5. Sometimes we must change our attitudes because they conflict. We 
seek order in our life as the information we receive changes. 

1. Discuss the ways that people acquire their attitudes. 

2. Complete the work sheet "Where Do Attitudes, Come From? M 

3. Form into groups of three or four students, and discuss the answers 
given by members of each group. Which attitudes are most common? 




EDA 


Activity Six/Some Life Experiences Provide Self-esteem 6 


The student will be able to: 

J Examine the relationship of personal self-esteem to reinforcement 
given by others. 


Introduction 
Teacher's Directions 

• 


People value themselves to the same degree that they are valued by 
others. It is easier to feel good about yourself when you have good 
experiences. This activity demonstrates that idea. The following activity 
requires three student volunteers who have high self-esteem. 

1. Ask for three student volunteers. Have the volunteers select one of 
the two cartoon strips accompanying this activity, and prepare a 
report to the class. They must agree to report on the same cartoon 
strip. Have the volunteers meet outside the classroom to plan their 
presentation and to wait until called. 

(Continued on page 19) 


This activity was adapted from a module developed by Pat Nolcox, Los Angeles Unified School District 
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Where Do Attitudes Come From? 



1. An attitude I developed from looking and listening is: 

2. An attitude I developed by being rewarded is: 

3. An attitude I developed by being punished is: 

4. An attitude I have tried to teach someone else by rewarding or punishing is: 

5. Think of someone whom you admire and consider to be a model to follow. In what ways 
do you wish to be like this person? 

6. List three attitudes that you had as a child but DCNT have today. 

7. What attitudes do you express to the world by your choice of clothing, the way you walk 
and talk, and the way you spend your free time? 

8. Describe someone five to ten years older than you whom you have known several years. 
Have this person's altitudes toward life and the world changed? How? 




Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



2. Instruct the class to respond in three different ways to the 
presentations that will be made by the volunteer sneakers. For the 
first presenter the class is to show total lack of interest. For the 
second presenter the class is to give reinforcement (e.g., head 
nodding, verbal agreement, or smiles). The third presenter is to be 
shown hostility, such as frowns and boos, as he or she speaks. Each 
volunteer is to enter the classroom one at a time and make his or 
her report wrthout the support of the other two volunteers. 

3. On completion of the activity, do the following: 

• Have the volunteers tell how they felt about the lesponse they 
received from the class. 

• Have the class members discuss any changes in the volunteers' 
behavior as they responded to the presentations. 

• Compare the relationship between behavior, response, and 
reinforcement. 

Have students plan a community outreach, fund-raising, or social 
activity related to classroom instruction in which chapter members 
have the opportunity to practice the s!;ills learned in class. Successful 
application of classrcom learning to a group activity outside the 
classroom provide? a positive opportunity to build self-esteem. For 
example, members can provide a birthday p:tty for children as part 
of a child care unit, take gifts of bread to shut-ins as part of a 
bread-making unit, make paint smocks for a local preschool or Head 
Start piogram as pait of a ciuthhig cuny.iuction unit, or give a 
Halloween party for the children in the community. 
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Activity Seven/Seeing the Real Me 



The student will be able to: 

■ Analyze personal self-image. 

■ Compare self-image with that held by others aboui self. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



Some of us do not like ourselves — or aspects of ourselves. It is 
possible to change. By targeting the things we want to change, we can 
adopt attitudes and behavior that will lead to change. By sticking with 
our resolve to change, the "real me" will step forward. 

1. Distribute copies of the chart "Will the Real Me Please Step 
Forward?" 

2. Instruct the class to work from the bottom to the top of the chart 
in each column. 



Complete the chart by drawing a picture in each box to represent 
your feelings and writing a few words to describe those feelings. 

On completion of the chart, study the images you drew. Answer the 
following questions: 

a. What do you like in the pictures you drew of yourself? 

b. What would you like to change? 

C. V/hat wOiilu yOu iiaVc to uu to ciidtigc iiiusc tilings? 

Show the completed chart to your parents, friends, and teachers. Ask 
them if you are correct in how you believe they regard you. 
Remember that when a person shows his or her feelings to another 
person, the door to better understanding and communication opens. 
Sharing this chart will give you and the other person an opportunity 
to understand each other more fully. 



Activity Eight/American Values: Which Are Yours? 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify commonly accepted Ame r ican values. 

■ Determine wKcn American values are personally accepted. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have the ciass read and discuss the statements about American values on 
page 22. 

2. Distribute the work sheet "American Values Questionnaire." 

3. Form the class into groups of four or five students to discuss results 
of the questionnaire. 
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Will the Real Me Please Step Forward? 



Appearance 

(for example) 



Dress 



Behavior 



Personality 



I feel 
I am 



My friends 
think 
I am . . . 



My teachers 

think 

I am . . . 



My parents 
think 
I am . . . 



Self-image 




Conservative in dress 




9\ 



Fashionable 




Sloppy 




Extravagant 



Self-image 



Self-image 



Self-image 



9 
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Students' Directions 



Read and discuss the following statements about American values. 
Some of the values are closely related and compatible with each 
other, while others are contradictory. Not all of these values are 
given the same degree of support by all people and groups. Some of 
the values are proclaimed in words only, never in practice. 

Achievement and success. We prize getting ahead in the world. We do not 

like to admit failure. 
Activity and work. We like to be busy and fill our time with activities. 

Sometimes work is s~en as having a moral as well as an economic value. 
Democracy. Distribution of power and autnority and the rule ana control 

by the people have been upheld as dominant American values. (We carry 

our political ideas of democracy into our family and social relations and 

generally do not approve of supreme authority by any one person.) 
Efficiency and practicality. We prize getting things done, being useful, and 

finding the easiest way to accomplish something without waste. 
Equality and justice. Equality of opportunity and the belief that "I am as 

good as anyone else" have been proclaimed as basic American beliefs 

since our founding days. 
External conformity. In our society we place great emphasis on being 

outwardly alike in what we buy and use (houses, cars, and clothing) as 

well as in the ways we act and speak and in the opinions we hold. 
Freedom. Freedom to make our own decisions and control our own destiny 

is a basic American value. 
Humanitarian ways. We believe in giving aid and comfort to the distressed 

and to the underdog. 
Individual personality. We value integrity, independence, and the individual's 

right to respect. 

Material comfort, we want good iooa ?;id ciotning, nign-quality nousing 

arj equipment, good transportation, and high standards of cleanliness. 

Most of us expect these as a matter of course and almost feel we have a 

moral claim to them. 
Moral orientation. We tend to judge things in terms of right and wrong, 

good and bad, ethical or unethical 
Nationalism and patriotism. We value devotion to national interests; we 

place emphasis on Americanism and disapprove of actions and values that 

are considered to be un-American (sometimes to the degree that we think 

our way of life is best and should be extended to all humankind). 
Progress. We want to be up-to-date and tend to equate newness with 

goodness, and to beheve that things will, or at least should, get better. 
Science and secular rationality. We value scientific or technical ways of 

approaching problems and seeking knowledge through the application of 

disciplined reason and observation 

Some of these values that we hold as Americans are shared by 
peoples of other cultuies, while some are not. For example, 
individualism and competition are helpful, perhaps necessary, to our 
kind of economic system. Other cultural groups do not value these 
characteristics as highly as we do. 

Complete the "American Values Questionnaire" on the following 
page. 
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American Values Questionnaire 



I. Explain the meaning of the word values. 



2. Do you agree that most Americans hold the social values described on the preceding 
pages? Why might some Americans not value these things? 



3. List five (or more) values that are most important to jou. 



4. List the values that you feel are less important to you. 



5. Give an example of a time when you had a conflict with someone (parent, friend, or other 
family member) because you held different values. Describe the opposing values. (Exam- 
ple: Mother nags daughter not to waste her time by reading. Mom wants her to keep 
"busy." Mom's value is activity or work. Daughter's value is her individual and intellec- 
tual development.) 



6. Discuss in your group the values that are more important and less important, and 
those values of yours that conflict with the values of someone else 



7. What are some values of other cultural groups? 



EDA 



Activity Nine/Your Happiness: What Contributes to It 7 



The student will be able to: 

■ Develop a log of what affects personal happiness. 

■ Consider ways to control experiences that contribute to personal moods. 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



1. Have each student set aside a minimum of ten pages of blank 
notebook paper in the back of his or her notebook. 

2. Ask students to record, on a daily basis for one week, their changes 
of mood and what they believe caused these changes. 



1. At the end of the day, write dowfi, for your own private reading, 
whal caused you joy or pain during the day. Continue this writing 
for at least one week. 

2. Consider whether youi feelings and experiences are affected by the 
following: 

a. Experiences with people 

b. Activities in competition with others 

c. Experiences with things 

d. Praise or blame by others 

e. The knowledge that you have done the right thing 

f. The need to be alone 

g. The need to be with people 

h. Certain time of the day 

i. Interaction with certain people 
j. Other causes 

k. Cooperation with others 
1. The desire help others 
m. Volunteer work 
n. Teamwork 

3. Find someone you can talk to openly (a friend, a teacher, or a 
relative). Think of ways in which you can have some control over 
the experiences which seem to trigger your happiness and 
unhappiness. Trust your intuition, because it is a valuable tool. 

4. Tell your teacher the results of keeping a log. 



This activity was adapted from a module developed by Laurie Porges-Gill, Capistrano Unified School District, San Juan Capistrano 
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Activity Ten/Realistic Goals 



The student will be able to: 

■ Lxamine short-range and long-range goals. 

■ Consider ways to achieve goals. 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



1. Ask the students to consider what they want their lives to be like in 
one year, in five years, or in 20 years. What the future brings 
depends on how well we plan today. 

2. Tell the students that they will be asked to set short-range and 
long-range goals. 

1. Read the following statement on planning and setting realistic goals: 

Goals (the things we want) may be small or large in scope or for 
immediate (short-range) or future (long-range) purposes. Here are three goals 
that you may consider: 

Goal A: To have a new jacket 

Goal B: To help gain the access rights of the disabled to buildings in 
your community 

Goal C: To have an interesting, good-paying occupation that provides 
you with a good life 

Goal A is an example of a short-range goal— a goal you want to reach 
right away. For example, you must decide how to get the jacket between 
now and Friday. Two resources, time and money, are limited. Ask yourself: 
Why do I want to achieve this goal? Possible answers might be: 

• I need a new jacket. 

• I need a n< jacket for a special activity. 

• I feel more self-confident when I look nice. 

After you have decided why you have set this goal, consider your 
resources and decide how you can reach the goal. A resource is something 
useful. Examples of resources that could help you reach your goal of getting 
a new jacket are: 

• Money or money-making ideas 

• Sewing ability 

• Creativity 

If you have enough money, you can buy the new jacket. If you know 
how to sew and have the time, you can buy the fabric and construct it. If 
you are creative, you might add new accessories to an old jacket to change 
its appearance. Resources can be substituted for one another in reaching a 
goal. 

Goal B, to help gain the access rights of the disabled to buildings in your 
community, is a long-range goal. It will take time for the community to 
realize the need for such changes and to make the changes. Some ways to 
provide access rights to the handicapped are: 

• Join an action committee to raise public awareness of the need. 

• Do not park in spaces reserved for the handicapped. 

• Speak to community groups about the rights of the handicapped. 

• Encourage building owners to modify existing access facilities. 
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Students 9 Directions 

(Continued) 



Goal C, to have an interesting, good-paying occupation, is really 
important, because you spend one-third of your life at work Some things to 
consider before you go job hunting are: 

• Decide what you want your life to be like If that life-style is expensive, 
you may need a job that pays well. 

• Consider your skills and talents 

• Consider how you feel about education. Are you willing to take the 
necessary steps to prepare for the job? 

• Where do you want to live? Would there be job openings in that . ea for 
your occupation? 

Using the following chart, set goals for yourself for next week, one 
year from now, five years from now, and 20 years from now. 



Next week 



One year 
from now 



Five years 
from now 



Goals 



Steps to reach 
each goal 



Resources neec } °d to 
reach each . 



Twenty years 
from now 



3. Mark an X by the goals you believe you can reach. 

4. Are you being realistic about the goals you have set, the steps 
necessary to reach each goal, and the availability of the resources 
you have listed? 
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Section B/Relating to Others 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Assess personal communication strengths and weaknesses. 

■ Evaluate methods of communication that build positive and negative 
self-images. 

■ Become aware of communication problems and their solutions. 

■ Practice effective listening techniques. 

■ Practice communicating more effectively. 

■ Practice giving descriptive praise. 

■ Identify assertive, aggressive, and nonassertive behaviors. 

■ Practice being assertive. 

■ Become familiar with the vocabulary and concepts of psychological defenses. 

■ Examine the influence of peer pressure on group members. 



Key Ce r ralizations 



Activities 

© EDA 



NOTE: These generzlizations may be foui. j on pages 2 and 3 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. One's values and emotions can influence making a decision. 

2. Decision making is a skill that is enhanced with practice. 

3. Communication is an exchange of thoughts and feelings. 

4. Open lines of communication are impottant in developing a positive 
relationship. 

5. Accepting reinforcement encourages positive self-concepts. 

6. A yoang person vacillates between wishing I) be independent and 
to remain dependent. 

7. Parents need to support young people in becoming more 
independent and accepting responsibility for their actions. 

8. Loneliness is a feeling that a person of any age can experience. 

9. r*eer acceptance is a motivating factor for the adolescent. 

10. Preteenagers (ten through twelve years of age) are exposed to 
numerous social problems and experience peer pressure. 



1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Introduce the following student activities, which appear in this section: 
Activity One— Getting Acquainted 

• Recognize that getting acquainted with others in class builds good 
feelings and increases participation 

Activity Two—What Are Your Communication Strengths an^ 
Weaknesses? 

• Assess personal communication strengths and weaknesses. 
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Activities 

(Continued) 

<3> EDA 



EDA 
EDA 
EDA 



Activity Three- Door Openers and Door Slammers— Rc uting to Others 

• Examine methods of communication that build positive and negative 
self-images. 

• Evaluate personal interactions as being positive or negative. 

Activity Four— Communication Bingo 

• Identify communication problems and their solutions. 

Activity Five— Are You a Good Listener? 

• Practice effective listening techniques. 

• Evaluate personal listening skills. 

Activity Six— More Effective Communication 

• Identify problems in communication. 

• Improve communication problems with clear messages and 
responses. 

Activity Seven — Giving Descriptive Praise 

• Practice praising the action, not the person. 

Activity Ei^ht— Praise: Is It Accepted or Rejected? 

• Practice giving an appropriate response to praise. 

Activity Nine— Assertive, Nonassertive, and Aggressive Behaviors: What's 
the Difference? 

• Identify assertive, nonassertive, and aggressive behaviors. 
Activity Ten— Steps to Assertion 

• Determine frequency of personal assertion. 

• Practice being assertive. 

Activity Eleven— Psychological Defenses: We All Use Them! 

• Become familiar with the vocabulary and concepts of psychological 
defenses. 

• Match psychological terms with situations. 

• Recognize types of personal defenses. 

Activity Twelve—Peer Pressure: An Outside Influence 

• Examine the influence that groups can have on individuals. 

• Recognize the influence that groups can have on their members. 
3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. Give an example of a statement that contributes to a negative self-image 



2. Describe: 

a. A nonassertive person 

b. An aggressive person 

c. An assertive person 

3. List three causes of communication problems: 
a. 



c. 



4. Give an example of nonverbal communication. 



5. The two basic parts of communication are: 
a. 



b. 



Ansv/ers are located on the following pages 

( I ) page 34; (2) page 52; (3) page 44; (4) page 43; (5) page 43 
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Activity One/Getting Acquainted 


The student will be able to: 

■ Recognize that getting acquainted with others in class builds good feelings 
and increases participation. 


Teacher's Directions 


Self-esteem Builder 8 

1. Hand out 3 x 5-inch (8 x 13-cm) cards to students, and ask them 
to list three things about themselves that make them feel capable 
or successful. 

2. Arrange the students into groups of four. Each student is to share 
with the other three members of the group the three items on his or 
her card. 

3. Select one person from each group to be chairperson on the basis of 
an arbitrary fact, such as being the first person to have a birthday 
this year. The chairperson is to see that no one interrupts the person 
talking and that everyone listens. The chairperson also makes sure 
that the speaker does not say anything negative about himself or 
herself. 

4. Have the chairperson report back to the large group for exactly 
one minute. (Longer repots could become monotonous.) 

5. Ask students to respond positively after each chairperson makes his 
or her presentation. 

6. Have students remain in s idll groups. Ask each student to write his 
or her name on a scrap oi :per and fold it. Have students draw a 
name (not their own namey. 

7. Ask students to give « compliment to the person whose name they 
drew. A studcr. might start by saying, "1 am happy to know' you 
because _ " 

8. Select another chairperson. The chrirperson again discourages 
interruptions .nd insists that only positive statements be used. 

9. After all compliments have been given, ask the chairperson to report 
for one minute. Everyone responds again in a positive way. 

Circle Game 9 

1. Divide the class into two groups. Arrange the two groups into 
circles, one inside the other with students facing each other. 

2. Ask students one question (see sample question). The student pairs 
have one to two minutes to discuss the question. 

3. At the end of the time, have the inner circle move le f t one place. 
Ask another question. Allow one to two minutes for tr.e new pairs 
to discuss the new question. 

4. Repeat the procedure until students in the inner circle have moved 
completely around the circle to their original positions. 


N Ihis actiMh uas adapted from a stratcgv b\ I ois Hard\. Sun Ramon Val)c\ I'nilicd School District Damilk 
v I his actmty was adapted from a strategs b\ Sue rhelim. lainalpais Union High Sihoo' District. larkspur 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



5. Sample questions: (Begin with questions that anyone would feel 
comfortable answering.) 

a. Do you remember being afraid of monsters or animals in the 
closet or under the bed when you were little? 

b. What is something you liked to do with your family when you 
were little? 

c. What was your favorite toy when you were little*? 

d. What do you admire most about your mother or father? 

e. How do you feel about divorce? 

f. What is the happiest event of your life? 

g. What makes you feel sad? 

h. What kind of parent do you think you will be? 

i. If you were a parent, what would you do differently from 
what your parents have done? 

j. What are your feelings about stepparents? 

k. What would you do if you knew someone was abusing a child? 
1. What is the most important thing a parent can teach a child? 
m. What do children owe their parents? 

n. How would you feel if one of your grandparents came to live 
with your family? 

The "Self-esteem Builder" or "Circle Game" may be used at one of the 
first chapter or regional meetings of the year to establish a relaxed and 
supportive group — one that encourages group interaction and 
strengthens communication. 



Activity Two/What Are Your Communication Strengths and Weaknesses? 
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The student will be able to: 

■ Assess personal communication strengths and weaknesses. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Most people are taught to read, write, compute, and so on. Very few 
people, however, are taught to communicate. Consequently, we learn 
how to communicate by listening to and watching our parents, brothers 
and sisters, and friends. Unfortunately, some communication media, 
such as films, television, and radio, may be ineffective—even destructive. 

1 . Show the class tiie cartoon strips that are included in this activity. 

2. Ask the students to discuss what the cartoons mean to them. 

3. Have students answer the questions on the next page and rate 
themselves, using the directions given for scoring. 



,0 This activity was developed hy Jeanette Powell. San Ramon Vallev I ! nificd School District Danullc 
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Students 9 Directions 




. Answer ine lonuwing Uw snons. 
When sending an importai** message, I: 


| Always j 


| Often 


| Sometimes 


| Seldom \ 


| Never \ 


a. Think of what I'm going ,o say before I start to talk. 












K W/oit until tlip nprcnn ic lictpnincy Kpfnrp I ctort tQiVincy 

d. wdii until me person is usiciiuig ueiure i sidn laiKing. 












c Chnnsp annrnnrijitp timp anrl spftint* for ji rnnvpr^Jitinn 
w. viiuujt auuiuui lait li 111 1 aim 3^ i iiiig iui a wiivwiaauuii. 












d. Make statements about things of which I'm not sure or 
have only limited experience. 












e. Use I and my m statements to claim them as 
my own. 












f. Use "you should" in my statements. 












g. Express warmth and friendliness when speaking. 












h. Use pauses or silence to give the other people a chance 
to think and respond. 












When listening to someone, I: 


i. Look at the person and make eye contact. 












j. Stop what I am doing and listen. 












k. Sit or stand attentively. 












1. React to the other person with nods and smiles. 












m. Use verbal "omments to show interest, such a~ "I see," 
"That's interesting," or "That's bad." 












n. Evaluate what is being said. 












o Show the other person that I have heard what he or 
she has said. 












2. Score yourself according to the following scale: 

Five points for each statement marked "Always" 
Four points for each statement marked "Often" 
Three points for each statement marked "Sometimes" 
Two points for each statement marked "Seldom" 
One point for each statement marked "Never" 

3. Total the points earned and determine your "CQ" (Communication 
Quotient): 

66 - 75 Super Communicator 
60 - 65 Quality Communicator 
52 - 59 Adequate Communicator 
45-51 Improving Communicator 
15-44 Basic Communicator 

4. Make a list of your communication strengths and weaknesses. 
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TRV/NCt 

uournuae 4 i decided 
+hat aim lifcts Aoat 
too* t&'be+be 

- could be! 








I OKfltti +H«I, 



V com 





Now Hie -trouble is/ 
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Activity Three/Door Openers and Door 
Slammers— Relating to Others 11 



The student will be able to. 

■ Examine methods of communication that build positive and negative self-images 

■ Evaluate personal interactions *< being positive or negative 



Teacher's Directions 



Introduction j What people sa> to us and hon thev sav it can influence the wav we 
I feel about ourselves Also, what ue sav to others affects how the> feel 
, Interactions that are positive are "door openers" and can give a sense of 
j well-being Interactions that are negative are "door slammers' and can 
give a sense of inseeuntv and anxieU 

1 Have students discuss the lists of "Door Openers" and "Door 
Slammers" depicted below Write the lists on the board or use an 
overhead projector 

2 form the class into groups ot lour live students each and ask 
each group to write an example for each opener and slammer 

Example Sister to vounger Ms'er 'Thank \ou lor loaning me 
>our necklace It is on vour < J e^er You mav borrow one of mine 
sometime " 

3 Have each student keep a * n>r Openers Slammers Record Sheet" 
(see following page). listing ,;e l)oo: Openers and Door Slammers 
given and received in one week 

4 Have the students discuss what changes thev would like to make 
tb'^r relationships with others 

Io reinforce classroom learning, have the students construct a 
portable displav showing the importance ot skilled communication 
techniques to be displaved \i\ : ou\ school and Lomnuimt\ Fnter the 
displav in the Chapter F xhibit Kvent ot the Competitive Recognition 
r vents 



in 



Door Openers 



lioor slammers 



i raising 
Sv mpathi/ing 
Supporting 
1 mpathi/ing 
Reassuring 
Consoling 
Being sincere 
Being attentive 
F ncouraging 



Judging 
Criticizing 
Blaming 
Name-cailing 
Ridiculing 
Shaming 
Being rude 
Being aggressive 
Moralizing 



this jitmtx u lt >. ailipkd trom a moduli h\ lean Xietiari S.in^r I ml, til SJ, 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Activity Four/Communication Bingo 12 



The student will be able to: 
■ Identify communication problems and their solutions. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Effective communication techniques may be learned. The first step in this 
learning process is to become aware of comnunication problems and 
techniques. 

1. Give each student a Communication Bingo Card, one communication 
problem (to be cut from sheet labeled "Communication Problems"), 
and 25 place markers (paper, beans, buttons, or rocks). 

2. Using the Teacher's Master List, read an effective communication 
technique. 

3. If the students have the technique on their cards, they may cover the 
square with a marker. 

4. Occasionally, read a communication problem and emphasize that it is 
a problem. If the student has that problem card, he or she may 
cover a free space with it. 

5. The first student to cover a complete row of vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal squares is the winner. A prize may be given. 

6. After completing Communication Bingo, have students make a list of 
communication generalizations. (See "Communication Generalizations" 
at the end of this activity.) Examples: 

• The effect of communication on relationships 

• Tips for sending messages effectively 

• Tips for listening 



,2 This activity was developeH by Jcancttc Powell, San Ramon Valley Unified School District, Danville 
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Communication Bingo Card A 


Communication can 
be written, verbal, or 
nonverbal. 


FREE 


A good listener will 
hear a speaker's 
message and accept 
the speaker's feelings 


Body movement is 

nonverbal 

communication 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy trust. 


A good listener will 
look at the speaker 
and give full 
attention to the 
speaker 


Effective 

communication takes 

nlaf*P whpn nnp 

person gets the 
correct message tc or 
from the other 


Effective 

communication can 
be learned 


A good listener will 
not talk or think 
about how to 
respond 


FREE 


FREE 


Effective 

communication takes 
piac** wnen (noughts 
are organized 


We communicate 
consciously and 
unconsciously. 


Effective 

communication takes 
r'^ce when one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from another. 


Good listeners will be 
aware of body 
language and tone of 
voice 


Verbal and nonverbal 
communication can 

hp IIQpH 'nppfhpr 

U JCU tUKCUICl i 


Talking, nonverbal 
gestures, and 
behavior must all give 
the same messige 


We build trust by 
doing what we say 
we will do 


FREE 


Communication is an 
exchange of thoughts, 
feelings, or emotions 


A good listener will 
be an attentive 
listener and nod o> 
say things such as "1 
see," or "1 
understand " 


Warmth and 
friendliness toward 
the listener will help 
the listener 
concentrate on the 
message 


FREE 


An l-message can be 
used to express one's 
loelmgs and needs 


An important part of 
communication is 
listening 




Communication Bingo Card B 


Communication is an 
exchange of thoughts, 
feelings, or ^motions 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy trust. 


Verbal and nonverbal 
communication can 
be used together 


FREE 


Pitch, tone, volume, 
and speed of words 
give messages 


FREE 


An l-message can be 
used to express one's 
feelings and needs 


Through 

communication we 
gam knowledge 


Communication can 
be written, verbal, or 
nonverbal 


We build trust by 
doing what we say 
we will do 


Communica'ion takes 
place between self 
and others. 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy 
relationships 


FREE 


Effective 

communication can 
be learned 


Talking, nonverbal 
gestures, and 
behavior must all givp 
the same message 


Warmth and 
friendliness toward 
the listenc. will help 
the listener 
concentrate on the 
message. 


Facial expression is an 
example of nonverbal 
communication 


We cortmunicate 
con'- jus'y and 
unconsciously 


Effective 

communication takes 
place wr,?,i one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from the other 


FRfcE 


Most communication 
problems arise from 
emotional or social 
problems rather than 
poor word usage. 


FREE 


An important part o* 
communication is 
listening 


Body movement is 

nonverbal 

communication 


Through 

communication we 
learn about ourselves 
and others 
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Communication Bingo Card C 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from the other 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy trust. 


FREE 


Body movement is 

nonverbal 

communication 


An important part of 
communication is 

listp ninff 


An l-mesoage can be 
used to express one's 

fpptinffs and nppdc 


FREE 


Effective 

communication takes 
pl?ce when one 
person gets the 
cor r ect message to or 
trom another. 


A good 1 stener will 
not talk or think 
about how to 
respond 


Verbal and nonverbal 
communication can 
be used together 


Through 

communication we 
gain Kiiuwicugt: 


Good listeners will be 
aware of body 
language and tone of 
voice 


An l-message can be 
used to express one's 
feelings and needs 


We build trust by 
doing what we say 
we will do 


FREE 


A good 

commun'cator does 
not interrupt others. 


Communication is an 
exchange of thoughts, 
feelings, or emotions. 


Warmth and 
friendliness toward 
the listener will help 
the listener 
concentrate on the 
message. 


FREE 


A good 

communicator does 
not monopolize the 
conversation. 


FREE 


An important part of 
communication is 
listening 


Most communication 
problems arise from 
emotional or social 
problems rather than 
poor word usage 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy 
relationships. 


Pitch, tone, volume, 
and speed of words 
give messages 




Communication Bingo Card D 


A good listener will 
look at the speaker 
and give full 
attention to the 
speaker 


A good listener will 
hear a speaker's 
mes c age and accept 
the speaker's feelings 


Verbal and nonverbal 
communication can 
be used together 


FREE 


A good 

communicator does 
not monopolize the 
conversation 


FREE 


Effective 

communis, on can 
be earned 


Through 

communication we 
learn about ourselves 
and others 


Effective 

communication can 
be learned 


A good listener will 
not talk or think 
about how to 
respond. 


Facial expression is an 
example of nonverbal 
communication. 


We communicate 
consciously and 
unconsciously 


FREE 


Communication can 
be written, verbal, or 
nonverbal 


Eftective 

communication takes 
place when one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from the other. 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when thoughts 
are organized. 


We build trust by 
doing what we say 
we will do. 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from another 


Communication is an 
exchange of thoughts, 
feelings, or emotions. 


FREE 


A good listener will 
ask questions when 
something needs to 
be clearer 


FREE 


An important part of 
communicatio i is 
listening. 


Body movement is 

nonverbal 

communication 


An l-message can be 
used to express one's 
feelings and needs 
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Communication 3ingo Card F 


Communication can 
be written, verbal, or 
nonverbal 


FREE 


A good listener will 
hear a speaker's 
message and accept 
the speaker's feelings 


Body movement is 

nonverbal 

communication 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy trust 


A good listener will 
be an attentive 
listener and nod or 
say things such as "1 
see" or "1 
understand." 


Warmth and 
friendliness toward 
the listener will help 
the listener 
concentrate on the 
message 


FREE 


An l-message can be 
used to express one's 
feelings and needs 


An important part of 
communication is 
listening 


FREE 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when thoughts 
are organized 


We communicate 
consciously and 
jnconsciously 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from another 


Good 'isteners will be 
aware of body 
language and tone of 
voice 


Verbal and nonverbal 
communication can 

bp ikpH fnppt hpr 


Talking, nonverbal 
gestures, and 
behavior must all give 
the same message 


We build trust by 
doing what we say 
we will do 


FREE 


Communication is an 
exchange of thoughts, 
feelings, or emotions 


A good listener will 
look at the speaker 
and give full 
attention to the 
speaker 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from another 


Effective 

communication can 
be lea-ned 


A good listener will 
not talk or think 
about how to 
respond 


FREE 



Communication Bingo Card F 


Body movement is 

nonverbal 

communication 


A good listener will 
look at the speaker 
and give full 
attention to the 
speaker 


FREE 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when one 
person gets the 
correct message to or 
from the other 


An important part of 
communication is 
listening 


A good 'istener will 
not talk or think 
about how to 
respond 


FREE 


Through 

communication we 
learn about ourselves 
and others 


An l-message can be 
used to express one's 
feelings and neerk 


Warmth and 
friendliness toward 
the listener will help 
the listener 
concentrate on the 
message 


We build :r"st by 
dov.g what we say 
we will do 


Facial expression is an 
example of nonverbal 
communication 


An active listener will 
paraphrase ideas and 
feelings 


Through 

communication we 
gain knowledge 


FREE 


FREE 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when thoughts 
are organized 


Most communication 
problems arise from 
emotional or social 
problems rather than 
poor word usage 


A good 

communicator does 
not monopolize the 
conversation 


Communication can 
be written, verbal, or 
i onverbal 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy 
relationships 


A good listener will 
ask questions when 
something needs to 
be clearer 


A good 

communicator does 
not interrupt others 


FRFf 


Pitch, tone, volume, 
and sneed of words 
give messages 
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Communication Bingo Card G 


Communication i< an 
exchange of thojghts, 
feeling*, or emotions 


A good 

communratoi does 
not interrupt others 


Verbal and nonverbal 
communication can 
be used together 


FREE 


Pitch, tc ?, volume, 
and speed of words 
give messages 


Most communication 
problems ause from 
emotional rr social 
problems rather than 
poor word usage. 


FREE 


An important part of 
communication is 
listening. 


Body movement is 

nonverbal 

communication 


Through 

communication we 
learn about ourselves 
and others 


FREE 


Communication takes 
place between self 
and others. 


A good 

communicator does 
not monopolize the 
conversation 


Efiective 

communication can 
be learned. 


Talking nonverbal 
gestures, and 
behavior must all give 
the same message. 


Warmth and 
friendliness toward 

tnn uctpnpr vaj i 1 1 npin 
llIC IISlCflCF Will IICip 

the hstener 
concentrate on the 
message. 


Facial expression is an 
example of nonverbal 
commu nication 


We communicate 
consciously and 
u nLunbLiuubiy 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when one 
person gets the 
correc: message to or 
from the other 


FREE 


An l-message can be 
used to pxpress one's 
feelings + needs 


Through 

c imunicatton we 
gain knowledge. 


FREE 

1 . _ 


Comrr jnication can 
be v i-itten, verbal, or 
nonverbal 


We built! trust by 
doing what we say 
we will do 



Communication Bingo Card H 


Communication can 
be written, verbal, or 
ronverbal. 


Pitch ,ne, volume, 
and speed of words 
give messages. 


FREE 


We communicate 
rc^bCtous'y and 
unconsciously 


Through 

communication we 
build or destroy trust. 


A good listener will 
look at the speaker 
and give full 
attention to the 
sneaker. 


Talking, nonverbal 
gestures, and 
behavior must all give 
the same message. 


Through 

communication - 
learn about ourselves 
and others 


hRtE 


A good 

communicator does 
not monopolize the 
conversation 


FREE 


W2 build trust by 
doing what we say 
we will do. 


An active listener will 
paraphrase ideas and 
feelings. 


Effective 

communication takes 
place when thojghts 
are organized 


Through 

commumcat on we 
gain knowledge 


Verbal and nonverbal 
communication can 
be used together 


FREE 


Most communication 
problems arise from 
emotional or social 
problems rather than 
poor word usage 


Talking, nonverbal 
gestures, and 
behavior must all give 
the same message 


Facial expression '* an 
example of nonverbal 
communication 


A gf od 'istener will 
be an attentive 
listener and nod or 
say things such as "1 
see" >r "1 
understand," 


Through 

communication we 
learn abou* ourselves 
and others 


A good 

communicator does 
not interrupt others. 


Warmth and 
friendliness towaij 
the listener will helo 
the listener 
concentrate on the 
message 


FREE 



Communication Problems 



Directions: Reproduce and cut problems apart. Give each bingo nlayer one problem. 



Interruptions can cause 

communication 

problems. 



Lying destroys trust 



Talking against 
someone's religion 
causes problems 



Hiding your feeling 
may cause communi- 
cation problems 



Not looking at the 
speaker may cause 
communication 
problems 



Listening to others only 
so you may judge them 
may cause 
commumcation 
problem:. 



Adults ignoring kios 
when other aduL are 
around causes 
communication 
problems 



Mumbling may cause 

communication 

problems 



Yalling may cause 

communication 

problems 



Anger may cause 

communication 

problems 



Violence may cause 

communication 

problems. 



Not concentrating may 
cause communication 
probems 



Talking to an answering 
machine may cause 
communication 
problems 



Not listening may caus 

communication 

problems 



Daydreaming rather 
than listening can cause 
communication 
problems. 



Thin' ing about what 
you are going to say 
while the other person 
is speaking causes 
communication 
problems. 



Prethmking what 
someone is going to 
say may cause 
communication 
problems 



Listening to detail 
ra'ner than for an 
entire message may 
cause communication 
problems. 



Several people giving 
different messages may 
cause communication 
problems. 



Different traditions may 
cause communication 
problems 



Communicating when 
tirec' na>* cause 
communication 
problems 



O.nmunicating when 
bw.-sy may cause 
communication 
nroblems 



r hinkmg that the 
message is common 
sense may cause 
Lommumcojon 
problems. 



Not paying attention to 
people's feelings may 
cause communicat.on 
prohi^ms 



Not paying attention to 
the speaker's body 
language may cause 
communication 
problems 



Not paying attention 
may cause 
communication 
problems. 



Too many people 
talking at once may 
cause communication 
problems 



Listening for a pause 
CdP cause communi- 
cation problems 



Talking while the 
f peaker is talking may 
cause communication j problems 
problems 



Interruptions may cause 
ommuniration 
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Teacher's Master List (for Communication Bi.igo) 



• Through communication we build or destroy relationships. 

• We communicate consciously and unconsciously. 

• An important part of communication is listening. 

• Comm nication is an exchange of thoughts, feelings, or emotions. 

• Through communication we learn about ourselves and others. 

• An active listener will paraphrase ideas and feelings. 

• Most communication problems arise from emotional or social 
problems rather than poor word usage. 

• Pitch, tone, volume, and speed of words give messages. 

• Talking, nonverbal gestures, and behavior must all give same message. 

• Communication is an exchange of thoughts, feelings or emotions. 

• A good communicator does not interrupt. 

- An I-message can be used to express one's feelings and needs. 

• Through communication we gain knowledge. 

• A good listener »vill be aware of body language and tone. 

• Through communication we build or destroy trust. 

• Communication takes place with self and others. 

• Facial expression is an example of nonverbal communication. 

• Warmth and friendliness toward the listener will help the listener 
concentrate on the message. 

• A good listener will look at and give full attention to the speaker. 

• A good communicator does not monopolize the conversation. 

• Verbal and nonverbal communication often are used together. 

• Body movement is nonverbal communication. 

• A good listener will not talk or think about how to respond. 

• We bund trust by doing what we say we will do. 

• Effective communication can be learned. 

• Effective communication takes place when one person gets the coirect 
message to or from another. 

• Effective communication takes place when thoughts are organized. 

• A good listener will be an attentive listener and nod or say chings such 
as "I see" or "I understand." 

• Communication can be written, verbal, or nonverbal. 

• A good listener will hear a speakerV message and accept the speaker's feelings. 
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Communication Generalizations 



Communication is an exchange of thoughts, feelings, and emotions. Communication takes 
place with self and others. Communication can be written, /eibal, or nonverbal. V>e com- 
municate consciously arJ unconsciously. 

Communication affects relationships among people. Througn communication we: 

1. Learn about ourselves and others. 

2. Build or destroy relationships. 

3. Build or destroy trust. 

4. Gain knowledge. 

Communication takes place when one person receives a correct message from another. 
Effective communication can be learned. It sounds easy, but it is not. Most communication 
problems arise from emotional or social problems r?ther than poor word usage. 

Two basic parts of communication are: 

1. Sending clear messages 

2. Listening, listening, LISTENING 

Some tips for sending messages effectively are* 

1. Repeat the message: use words, pictures, and written form. 

2. Use statements, nonverbal gestures, and behavior that give the same message. 

3. Organize thoughts; give complete and spec' ic messages; give background and viewpoint. 

4. Use I-messages; give background and viewpoint. 

5. Build trust with honesty. 

6. Help the listener concentrate on the message by showing a friendly attitude. 

Some listening tips are: 

1. Hear the speaker's message and accept the speaker's feelings. (This does not mean thai 
you approve or agree but that you hear.) 

2. Look at the speaker; give the speaker full attention. 

3. Do not talk or think about how to respond. 

4. Ask questions when you need something made clear. 

5. Be an attentive listener. Nod or say things such as "I see," "Oh," or "Go on." 

6. Be an active listener by paraphrasing ideas and feelings: "You re concerned about Bill." 

7. Be aware of body language and voice tone. 

8. Don't justify or be defensive when listening to someone else. 

While speaking, one should remember that the pitch, tone, volume, or speed of one's words 
can give additional messages. (A high-pitched voice and quickly spoken words may indicate 
excitement.) 

Nonverbal communication is also called body language. It is estimated that there are more 
than 700,000 nonverbal communication signals. Some of the nonverbal signals are: 

1. Facial expressions 6. Not speaking 

2. Body movements 7. Clothes 

3. Gestures 8. Posture 

4. Pauses 9. Personal surroundings 

5. Blushing and possessions 



Communication Generalizations (Continued) 



Verbal and nonverbal communication signals often are used together. When the verbal and 
nonverbal signals are different, the listener usually accepts the nonverbal signal. 

Examples: 

a. "Your father and I are very glad you got the job. "( Mom and Dad are both reading the 
newspaper- only one looks up and replies wnen their daughter tells them her good 
news.) 

b. "I don't care if he calls me tonight." (Jams ras slumped shoulders, and her mouth is 
tight as she speaks.) 

Some communication problems are caused when a person: 

1. Does not listen 

2. Listens for a pause in order to speak 

3. Thinks about a response rather than listening to the message 

4. Prethinks what the other person is going to say and misinterprets :he speaker's 
message 

5. Listens ir order to judge rathti than to understand what is spoken 

6. Understands words, but not the meaning of the words 

7. lacks trust in the speaker when the verbal and nonverbal messages are differert 

8. Listens for content rather than for the speaker's feelings 

9. Uses too many words in communicating i message 

10. Hears different messages from several people about the subject 

11. Does not understand that tradition, custom, word usage, and word meaning can 
obscure a message 

12. Sends a message to a receiver who is too tired or busy to listen to it 

13. Sends an unclear message 
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Activity Five/Are You a Good Listener? 13 



The student will be able to: 

9 F actice effective listening techniques. 
& Evaluate personal listening skills. 



Introduction 


A 


person has to practice to become a good listener. If a person has 




been using pot r listening habits for years, he or she wUl have to 




practice to gain effective listening skills. 


Teacher's Directions 


I. 


Review with the class the listening tips on 'Communication 






Generalizations" in the preceding acti\it>. 




2. 


\sk one student to observe students in class and watch for effective 






listening skills. 




3. 


Read to the class the followinc descrintion of a rnnrert (Dn nnt 






give any instructions.) 






Roc!; Concert 






By Myrna Spangler 






A group cf friends were looking through the Contra Costa Times for rock 






concerts They saw that the group, 7' * Who, was playing at the Oakland 






Cohseum. Thev decided that they wo-*ia like o attend this concert 






They called 285-ROCK and ordered 11 tickets for Saturday night, 






December 28. 






On the evening of the concert there was a fine mist in the air Tney met at 






4 p.m at Baldu'n park and squce/td into Myrnas van for the ride to 






Oakland The concert was to star, at 8 ?0, and the} had to wait in line for 






three hours 






The co'icert started at 8:40, and everyone went cra/y jelling and screaming 




4. 


Give the "Rock Concert Listening Check" on the following page. 




5. 


Have the student observer discuss what listening skills were being 


© 




used as the "Rock Concert" was being read aloud. 


Sponsor a leadership training workshop, focusing on thr development 


of 


hstening skills. Stress that listening to others is an inportant 




component of effective communication— which is important fjr an 




effective chapter meeting. To reinforce good listening techniques and 




to 


observe the communication patterns at your chapter meeting, 




complete the following activity: 




a. 


Select a team of chapter members to observe the meeting. Check for the 






following: 






• Giving full attention 






• Accepting speaker's feelings 






• Looking at speaker (eye c >ntact) 






* Nodding or saying "i see," "Go on," and so forth 






• Actively paraphrasing the speaker's ideas and feelings 






• Using body language, voice, and tone 




b. 


Have the observers report back to the group without identifying anyone 






by name or exact phrase. 


|l This activity vas developed \> 


y Jeanettc Powell, San Ramon Valley Unified School District. Danville 
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Rock Concert Listening Check 



1. What was the name of the paper in which the friends found the concert they 
wanted to attend? 

2. What was the name of tht rock group? 

3. Where was the concert held? 

4. What was the phone number they used to call for tickets? 

5. How many tickets were ordered? 

6. When was the concert scheduled io siart? 

7. On the evening of the concert, at what time did they meet 9 

8. How did they get to the concert? 

9. In what city was the concert? 
10. What time did the concert start? 
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Activity Six/More Effective Communication 14 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify problems in communication. 

■ Improve communication problems with clear messages and responses 



Introduction 



Te idler's Directions 



The two basic parts of effective communication are (l) sending clear 
messages; and (2) listening, listening, and LISTENING! 

I Have students do the "Communication Cards" activity on the 
following pages. Divide the class into pairs, and give each pair a 
set of communication cards. Each pair is to read the cards and 
then write an effective communication dialogue on the back of the 
cards. (The playing cards give examples of communication 
problems and statements about the communication situation.) 
Complete all the cards. 

2. Have student pairs share their communication dialogues; ask for 
additional comments or suggestions from the class. 

Have students plan a community outreach project in which they can 
practice good communication techniques. For example, students can 
work with senior citizens in a community center or on a home 
visitation project, volunteer to help in a day care center, work in a 
nursery school for handicapped children, or assist with lunchtime 
supervision at a nearby elementary school. Have members discuss 
their experiences, feelings, things they learned, what they would 
change, and what they learned about themselves. 



14 This activity uas adapted from a module dc\clopcd b\ Icanctf* I'owcll. San Ramon \aile\ I'nilicd School I)istricl Danville 
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Communication Cards 



All communication affect 
relationships. 


Trust occurs when verbal and 
nonverbal communication are the 
same. 


Avoid hasty judgments and 
prethinking another person's 
thoughts. 


Parent: "You look a mess. Why 
don't you change before you 
leave?" 

Son or daughter: "Because I don't 
want to. You don't look so good 
yourself." 


Classmate: "What's bugging you 9 " 

Second classmate (very depressed) 
"Everthing is peachy " 


Boyfriend: "I'm going bowling 
with the boys tonight " 

Girlfriend: "You don't love me 
any more. You always want to be 
with the boys." 


Use I -mess ages to convey your 
feelings. 


Be an active listener. 


Listen to the speaker's message 
and accept his or her feelings. 


Girl: "You should drive alov er." 
Boy: "I like to drive fast " 


Parent is reading a newspaper 

Son oi daughter: "My friend got 
kicked out of school for fighting, 
and it wasn't his fault " 

Parent: 'Your friend shouldn't 
fight at school." 


(This does not mean you approve 
or agree, only chat you heard.) 

Parent: "You should stop runni 
around with those kids." 

Son or daughter: "You never like 
any of my friends." 



Communication Cards (Continued) 



Avoid hasty judgments and 
picthinking another person's 
thoughts. 


Trust occurs when the speaker 
knows wbA he or she is talking 
about. 


Pitch, tone, volume, and speed of 
words give messages. 


Friend: "You want to go to the 
show with us tonight?" 

Second friend: "No, I can't." 

Friend: "You never want to do 
anything with us anymore " 


Boy: "This is the way to change 
the tire." 

Friend: *How do you know 9 " 


Girl. (Talking fast in excited 
voice.) "Bill asked me out." 

Friend: "Big deal. Who would 
want to go with him?" 


Listen for feeling and emotion. 


Warmth and friendliness help the 
listener concentrate on the message. 


Students may make additional 
communication cards 


Friend: "I see we're doing it your 
way again " 

Second friend. "What do you 
mean? We never do it my way " 


Parent: "You're sloppy This room 
looks like a mess." 

Son or daughter "It's my room, 
and I like it " 



Activity Seven/Giving Descriptive Praise 



15 



The student will be able to: 

■ Practice praising the action, not the person. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



All of us need ij know we are cared about and needed. It is easy to 
assume that "she knows how I feel" or that "he doesn't care to hear 
that." Praise and encouragement build feelings of confidence in others. 
Be sure when you praise someone that you do not build up in one 
statement and then deflate in the next. Example: "You did a nice job 
washing the car, but you got water all over the neighbor's windows." 

Giving praise so that it is accepted requires some skill. Praise has two 
parts: (l) what is actually said; and (2) what the listener concludes was 
said. Example: Chris, aloud: "Ron, you're a great dancer!" Ron. to 
himself: "If you think I'm so great, you don't know much about 
dancing!" This statement rejects praise. In order for praise tc be 
accepted, describe the action; do not glorify the person. 

Examples of giving descriptive praise: 

1. Descriptive praise of action: "Thank you for the birthday card. I 
could not stop laughing. It was so funny." ^he receiver may 
conclude: "I chose an appropriate card. It made him happy." 

2. Descriptive praise that glorifies the person: "You are always so 
considerate." The receiver may conclude: "That's not always true. 
Ill feel foolish if I ever forget." 

!. Write descriptive praises for the following situations Describe the 
action, not the person. (Use more than one sentence to give praise.) 

a. A friend shares a sandwich with you. 

b Your parent gives you extra money before you leave for a movie. 

c. Mom helps you rearrange your room. 

d. A special friend stays late after school to give you a ride home. 

e. A neighbor brings dinner over for your family when Mom and 
Dad are both sick with the flu. 



f Your parent changes the oil in your car because you do not have 
the time or money. 

2. Plan and give a positive "praise of action" to someone this week. 
Report to the class or in writing on what you said or did Describe 
the reaction of the receiver. 



■Mhis ,uti\H\ was adapted from a moduk developed h> Bonmi* Pius S«ingci I mind School District 
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Activity Eight/Praise: Is It Accepted or Rejected? 16 


The student 


will be able to: 


■ Practice giving an appropriate response to praise. 


Introduction 


To accept praise is a challenge, particularly if you are not feeling 




confident about yourself. Nevertheless, learning to accept praise from 




others is an effective communication skill. Examples of denial of praise 




are: "Oh, you just caught me on a good day." "It wasn't anything 




special." "It was an accident that turned out well." 




oy accepting praise, you anew anoiner person io convey a positive 




statement without risk or rejection. This is not to suggest, however, that 




you accept piaise for actions that are not your own. Accept praise by 




replying: 




• "I like to hear thatl" 




• l nat ieeis goou. 




• "It's hard for me to accept that, but thank you." 


Tosrnor c r^yi*f%f firtnc 
1 CavIICl 9 L/lidllUlla 


i. rorm me ciass into groups oi iour or nve siuuenis. nave eacn 




alUUCIH Hal LI1ICC J/CiaUlloi aiLlUUs Ul allllC VCIIlCIl la aUUUl WHICH HC UI 




she is proud. Ask students to share and discuss each person's list 




within the group. 




2. Have each group member write his or her name on a scrap of paper and 




fold it so the name is covered. Place the folded papers in a pile, and have 




each student draw a name (not own name). 




3. Have each student give a statement of praise to the person whese 




name was drawn. The receiver should practice accepting and replying 




to the praise. 




4. Have each student listen to hib or her family members, friends, 2nd 




acquaintances, and monitor their conversations for examples of 




rejected praise. Develop a log of these examples, restating the 




rejected praise so that it is accepting. 




5. Use the students' logs in cUss to role-play appropriate responses. 


l6 *lhis activity was adapted from a module devel' ped by Bonnie Piu^. Sanger Unified School District 
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Activity Nine/Assertive, Nonassertive, and Aggressive 
Behaviors: What's the Difference? 17 



ERIC 



The student will be able to: 


■ Identify assertive, nonassertive, and aggressive behaviors. 


Introduction 


Assertive behavior is the abil'cy to exercise one's rights without 




i in 1 1 ugi uii liic iigiiia ui uuicia. in urucr iu uc daaciuvc, yuu iu L ai uc 




able to: 




1. Ask for what you want. 




2. Say no without feeling guilty or apologetic. 




3. Express feelings without discomfort. 




The nonassertive (passive) individual may be observed as shy, timid, or 




reserved. He or she may be unable to assert his or her rights or act on 




feelings in most circumstances. He or she will: 




1. Not disturb others. 




2. Constantly give in to requests or feel guilty for turning someone 




down. 




3. Always do what others want. 




4. Feel he or she has no ideas. 




5. Be intimidated by others. 




An aggressive individual may be inconsiderate of o** insensitive to other 




people. Assertive behavior is often confused with aggressive behavior, 




but assertion does not involve hurting another person. The aggressive 




individual appears on the surface to have a high level of self-confidence, 




to have command of every situation, and to be able to cope with life 




on his or her own terms. The aggressive individual will often try to: 




1. Dominate conversaiions. 




2. Belittle opinions. 




3. Have the "final word." 




4. Argue with people. 




5. Be offensive to others. 




The aggressive person needs affection and acceptance just as much as anyone 




else, but he or she may not know how to communicate in ways that are not 




aggressive. 


Students' Directions 


1. Form groups of three or four students. 




2. Identify the behavic: in the following situations as either assertive, 




nonassertive, or aggressive. 




3. Share the responses with other members of the class. 


r Ihis actum uas adapted from a module developed b\ Bonnie Pius. Sanger I'mttcd School District 
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Students' Directions 

(Coiu^ued) 



Interpersonal Relationships 

You have returned from a school party. It is three o'clock in the 
morning and your parenti havj been frantic, concerned primarily for 
your well-being, because you were expected home by midnight. 

A ternative responses: 

Your parents turn off the lights and go to bed. 

A parent shouts: "Where have you been? Do you know what 

time it is? I've been up all night! You are thoughtless and 
inconsiderate! Next time you can sleep on the front Mep!" 

Parent says: "I've been worried about you! You said you would 

be home at midnight and I've been frantic. Are you all right? I 
would have liked you to call me." 




4 

I 

Students' Directions 2. Consumer Relations 

(Continued) The hair sty! ; st has just c inished and turned the chair toward the 

mirror so that you can inspect the cut. Yov would like to have 
more trimmed from the sides. 
Alternative responses: 

You say aat you would like more trimmed from the sides. 

You nod your head and say, "That'« okay,' or you say 

nothing. 

You say that it could have been a better job or you say 

sarcastically, "You lure didn't take much off the sides, did 
you?" 
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Student*' Directions 

(Continued) 



3. Employment Situation 

You made a mistake on some aspect of your job. Your supervisor 
discovers it and is letting you know rather harshly that you should 
not have been so careless. 

Alternative responses: 

You say he or she has no business criticizing your work. You 

tell him or her to leave you alone and that you are capable of 
handling your work, 

You agree you made a mistake. You say that you wil! be 

careful next time. Yoi add that you feel the criticisms are 
somewhat harsh and you see no need for that. 

You say that you are sorry, that you feel stupid, that it was 

silly of you, and that >ou will never lei it happen again. 
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Students' Directions 


4. School Situation 


(Continued) 


You are one cf 1 1 students in a psychology group discussing human 




sexuality. The ideas introduced by three or four students are against 




your moral code and beliefs. 




Alternative responses: 




You listen without disagreeing openly with others or presenting 




your own viewpoint. 




You denounce the views of others, expicss your beliefs 




strongly, and urge others to accept your point of view as the 




correct one. 




You speak up in support of your own beliefs, know that your 




views may not be popular, but do not put down the views of 




others in the group. 




5. Social Situation 




Yc'i are at a public meeting in a large room. A man sits next to 




you puffing his cigarette. The smoke is very offensive to you. 




Alternative responses: 




You become angry and demand t iat he put out thu cigarette or 




move. You add that it is bad for his health. 




You suffer in silence, deciding he has a right to smoke. 




You politely but firmly ask that he refrain from smoking 




because it is bothering you. If he prefers to smoke, you move 




to another seat. 




You and your friends are waiting in line to buy concert tickets A 




group of five people crashes the line directly in fron. of your group. 




Vvrite your responses: 




You are trying to watch the conclusion to a television movie, but the 




rp^mhprs nf thf* familv nrp lnnHlv taltino ahnut what tn rln rif»Yt 
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Sunday. 




Write your own responses: 




Describe other situations, and give three response choices for each. 



1 1 J 
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Activity Ten/Steps to Assertion 18 



The student "ill be able to: 

■ Determine frequency of personal assertion. 

■ Practice being assertive. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



We can become upset in situations involving a stranger (for example, a 
sales clerk) or someone whom we know very well. Many times it is of 
benefit if we share what is on our mind in a direct and organized 
manner. 

Ask students to tell how they would act in the following situation: 

If something is bothering me that involves the actions or words of another 
person: 

1. I can tell them what's on my mind very easily and without being 
intimidated. 

2. I can tel* them what's on my mind with some difficulty, depending 
on who it is. 

3. In general, I find it difficult to be assertive. 

4. Many times I just hold it inside, even though it is bothering me. 

The following is an exercise in which students can practice their 
assertion skills: 

Students work in groups of three persons. One person serves as the 
coach; the other two are players t4 A" and 44 B." Each person will get a 
chance to work on a situation requiring assertion. 

Student "A" selects a problem and explains the situation and the goal 
of the ccriimunication to student "B" and the coach. Student "B" 
role-plays the person that "A" is havi.ig difficulty with. Consequently, 
"B" has to understand the situation so that the r ole-play is realistic. 
The coach helps 4 A" accurately state what he or she wants to say 
and to practice the message. 

Students "A" and 44 B" role-play the situation in a spontaneous way. 
It may take several tries before 44 A" can say what is intended and to 
do it in an organized manner The number of tries depends on the 
wishes of the three participants. Practice helps us organize and clarify 
our thoughts and feelings. The coach should help "A" maintain eye 
contact with 44 B" and stay on the intended goal. The coach should 
assist "A" with feedback, praise, and encouragement. 

Example: 

Student "B" frequently borrows money from 44 A." Student "A" 
Joes not want to lenu he money, but has a difficult time resisting 
i he pieas of the friend. 

The coach must help "A" confront the reasons why the pleadings 
of "B" cannot be resisted. The coach must assist "A" in 
determining what he or sne wants to say to 44 B," When "A" is 
prepared to say no with confidence, "A" and "8" should 
role-play the situation. 

Each student should have an opportunity to practice assertion and 
to share successes and self-learning situations. 



'Mhis activity was adapted from a rru 'ule dev loped by '.dune Porges-Gill. Capistrano Unified S< hool District, San Juan Capistrano 
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|jgfl Activity Eleven/Psychological Defenses: We All Use Them! 



19 



The student will be able to: 

1 Become familiar with the vocabulary and concepts of psychological defenses. 

■ Match psychological terms with situations. 

■ Recognize types of personal defenses. 



Introduction 



Student*' Directions 



A psychological defense is a protection from feelings of anxiety, fear, 
insecurity, or inadequacy. Its purpose is to help the user maintain 
self-respect and a sense of well-being. Each of us uses defense devices at 
one time or another. We put up defenses around our areas of weakness, 
not our areas of strength. 

1. Discuss with other students the terms and concepts found on the 
accompanying work sheet "Psychological Defenses M 

2. Match the correct terms with the situations listed on the work sheet 
"The Way We Behave." 

3. Circle the defenses you recognize as the ones you use. Give an 
example ol a specific situation when you used one of the ci r cled 
defenses. 

4 Form into groups of four or five students and discuss: 

c. The defenses you use. Are they used by others in the group 7 

b. What do defense mechanisms suggest about self-esteem 9 

c. How does reliance on defense mechanisms indicate a personal 
issue or concern that has not been resolved? 



'"Ihis activity was adapted from a moduli r>> Pat Noli ox I on Angeles T'lificJ School District 
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Psychological Defenses 



Compensation. A person tries to make up for a defect, fault, or feeling of inferiority. (A shy 

pei son ree.ds books to compensate for the lack of friends.) 
Denial n person's mind wiU not accept reality. (The mind refuse, to accept the death of a 

loved one.) 

Displacement. A partner transfers his or her unacceptable feelings from one person to 
another. (The wife is afraid to gel angry at her husband, so she gets angry at her child.) 

Fantasy. An individual creates a situation in which his or her needs are met. (You 

daydream about being treated well and in a loving way.) 
Isolation. A person avoids experiences or people because of the fear of failure. (You do not 

go to a dance because you are afraid no one will dance with you.) 

Projection. A person transfer his or her own thoughts or feelings to someone else. 

(You think someone else is engry when you are ihe angry ^jrson.) 
Rationalization. A person tries to explain unacceptable actions or thoughts so that 

they seem acceptable. (I do not want to make the effort to do well in school, so I 

say school is dumb or boring.) 
Reaction formation. An individual substitutes an acceptable feeling for an unacceptable 

feeling or idea. (A parent who regents a child may become overprotective.) 

Regression. A person turns to an earlier successful behavior to deal with emotional conflict. 
(A four-year-old child returns to crawling when the new baby is brought into the family.) 

Repression. A person tries to keep disturbing thoughts out of his or her !i>ind. (You try to 
^et an incident.) 

Sublimation. An unacceptable i^ pulse is changed to an acceptable action. (A wish to pull 

the dog's tail is changed to ^ ting the dog.) 
Turning against self. A person olames himself or herself and becomes depressed. (A girl 

believes it is her fault that her boyfriend is unhappy.) 



The Way We Behave 20 



Match the following situations with the psychological defense; 

1 Four-year-old Paula wants to have a bottle and to wear 

diapers when a new baby sister comes home from the hospital 

2. Fifteen-year-old Thomas is told by his parent* that he may not 

go to a concert next weekend. He tell, his friend, "1 didn't 
want to go anyway. The groups that are playing are lousy." 

3 Cathy's parents cannot afford to give her an allowance, and 

she earns very little spending money. She gives her friends 
birthday gifts that are more expensive than she can afford. 

4 Mr. and Mrs. Brown were robbed at knifepoint when the> 

stepped out of a restaurant. Neither one can remember what 
the assailant said or looked like. 

5 John's fivt-vear-old dog was hit by a car and killed. John still 

keeps the do/;s bed and water dish in his room and whispers 
to the dog in the mornings and evenings. 

6 Mary is short and skinny for her age. She often sees herself as 

a slim, fast-running tennis player. 

7. Tom weighs 210 pounds (94.5 kg) Last week he asked a friend 

to go to the store and buy ingredients to make banana splits 
Tom always feels happier when he is eating a banana split. 

8. A man who is bossy and likes to yell at people has been an 

Army drill sergeant ior 15 years. 

9. Joe is angry with his girlfriend for breaking up with him and 

going out with his brother. He yells at them and drives away. 
Later, he is disgusted and angry with himself for having lost 
his temper. 

10 Sandy says she is not going to BeLy's party because Betty does 

not like her and is jealous of her. (The truth is that Sandy is 
jealous of Betty and does not like her ) 

11 Roy had an argument with his best friend. Randy. Ro> is still 

mad at Randy, and when he gets home, he veils at his sister 
and brother 

12 Mr. Santana dislikes his wife's business friends At least on^e a 

month, he invites ihem over for a barbecue dinner 



:,, Ihis exerise was adapted from a module written by Pat Nolcox I os Angers Unified School District 



Activity Twelve/Peer Pressure: An Outside Influence 



The student will be able to: 

■ Examine the influence that groups can have on individuals. 

■ Recognize the influence that groups can ha\e on their members 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



<3> 



Our peers strongly influence our \alues and our self-image, and even 
the activities we choose. People stereotype us on the basis of the friends 
with whom we associate. We sometimes stereotype other people by the 
groups to which they belong 



1. Lead the class, in a discussion of groups or cliques at school and in 
the community What are the groups? Who belongs? What images do 
the groups project'.' How do the groups limit or enhance their 
members? What needs are being met by the groups? 

2. Have students fill out the chart on the following page, entitled "Peer 
Pressure: An Outside Influence. " Students may fill out more ihan 
one chart. 

3. When the charts are completed, tell students to share the results and 
discuss whether the descriptions are accurate. If scmeont who is a 
mtn.ber of one of the groups is present, ask him or her to comment 
on the descriptions. 

4. Display the charts on the bulletin board 

Determine some of the basic needs of students as reflected by groups 
or cliques at school ana in the local community. Verify the accuracy 
of these findings with other peers at school Plan a membership 
drive activity aimed at selected needs of the students. A successful 
chapter meets the needs of many different people. 



''This actum was adapted from a module developed b\ Donna dome/, lamalpais I nion High School District Kukspur Ki Hansen 
Capistrano I'nified School District San luan ( apistrano and Hcverk Studer Centra' ( nion High Vh( n! District II C entro 
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Peer Pressure: An Outside Influence 



Groups That I Know 

For each of the categories in the chart Mow, write in as many appropriate 
descriptions of particular peer groups as you can think of. Do this for different 
groups you know about. 



Name of the group 



Whr' other people think about the people in the group. 



Values they hold 



Activities 



Substances they use (eat, drink, and so forth) 



Risks they take 



Places where they meet 



Limits on members 



Values of membership 



9 
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2 

Parenting Responsibilities 



This chapter contains instructions regarding the responsibilities of 
parenting. An informed decision regarding the seriousness of the roles 
and responsibilities associated with parenting i c essential. Students 
have the opportunity to consider some of the factors involved in the 
commitment to be a parent. 



\ Section A/Parenting Roles' 


The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 


■ Describe the responsibilities of being a parent. 


■ Understand traits desirable for positive parenting. 


■ Determine resources desired for parenting (time, energy, money, and 


emotional commitment) 


Key Generalizations 


NOTE: These generalizations may be found on pages 4 and 5 of 




Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 




1 1 J** , 1 _ 1*1 J * l*f 1 'a. 

1. The decision to have children requires a lifelong commitment. 




2. Assuming the responsibility for another person increases the demands 




on one's own resources. 




3. Parenting requires an investment of time, energy, money, and 




emotions 




4. Economic support is the parents' legal responsibility until the child 




becomes eighteen years old. 




5. Effective parenting is achieved when one is comfortable and 




confident about one's own self-worth. 


Activities 


1. Administer the pretest. Collect and save. 




2. Introduce the following student activities, which appear in this section 


EDA 


Activity One — Parenting 


• Describe parents and their roles. 




• Identify positive and negative parenting roles. 




a Determine desirable traits for people who rear children. 


EDA 


Activity Two — Changes in Life-style 


• Discuss reasons for having children. 




• Identify ways a baby causes life-style changes for its parents. 


© EDA 


Activity Three — Costs of Parenting 




• Determine resources needed for parenting (time, energy, money, 


<S> EDA 


and emotionai commitment). 


Activity Pour — Parenting Skills 


* Ascribe skills and responsibilities necessary for positive parenting. 




• Determine personal readiness to be a parent. 




3. Redistribute the original pretest Have the students retake the pretest. 




using a different color of ink to identify the two sets of replies 




Evaluate the students' changes. 



ERIC 



Pretest 1 



Here are the four topics that are in this section. Below each topic is a line. Place an X on the 
line indicating your position. 

1. The responsibilities of being a parent 

I have not I have I have a good 

considered. considered. understanding. 

2. Desirable traits for parents 

I have not I have I have a good 

considered. considered. up ierstanding. 

3. Cost and rewards of parenting 

I have not I have I have a (> 

considered. considered. understa 0 . 

4. Resources desired for parenting 

I have not I have I have a good 

considered. considered understanding. 



•This test was adapted from a module developed by Noreen Bradbury, Trntty Union High School District, Weaverville 
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||EDA| 


Activity One/Parenting 2 


The student will be able to. 


m Describe parents and their roles 


■ Identify positive and negative parenting roles. 

■ Determine desirable traits for people who rear children. 


Students' Directions 


1. Beginning with each of the letters shown below, write as many words 
as you can which describe parents and their roles. Place a + b> each 
word that you consider to be a positive one; place a - by each one 
that you consider to be " egative 

P 




A 




R 




E 




N 




T 




1 




N 




G 




2 Share with other students the words you chose, and explain why you 
chose the desrnntive vinrii , 




3. List ten desirable traits for people who raise children. From these, 
select the five most desirable traits you believe people who raise 
children must have. 




1. fs 

2. 7 

3. . X 

4. Q 

5. 10 




4. Compare your five most desirable traits with those chosen by other 
class members. Discuss. 


2 T his ac tivitv uus adapted from 


a module developed bv f rma lean C rider. Sanger Unified School District 



Hi 



EDA 



Activity Two/Changes in Life-style 



The student will be able \z\ 

■ Discuss reasons for having children. 

■ Identify ways a baby causes life-style changes for its parents. 



Students' Directions 



I. Complete the following directed role-play situations and discuss: 
a. Jan: I hope we have a boy. I don't think I would enjoy having 



a daughter as much as a son. 



Mike: 



b. Mike: I know we will be happy when we have a child. 
Jan: 



c. Mike: When we get married, I want to have a boy who will be 
just like me. 



Jan: 



d. Mike: I want him to do aJ 1 the things that I wish I had done. I 
want him to play soccer. 

Jan: 



e. Jan: I also want him to take classes in photography. I always 
wanted to do that but didn't have the time. 

Mike. 



f. Mike: I want him to vote when he turns eighteen, as I did. 
Jan: 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



2. Parents discover that a child brings many changes to their life-style. 
\i thn following situation, write what Eddie might reply to Theresa. 
Eddie has a full-time job and goes to school part-time at the local 
community college. He is taking ? vocational program so that he can 
get a better joj. Theresa works part-time each afternoon; their baby 
is cared *or by a neighbor during that time. 



a. 



The/esa: L ddie, the baby is too sick to take to our neighbor, and 
\ i;ave to leave for work. Can you skip your afternoon 
class at the community college and take care of her? 

Eddie- 



b The r esa. 1 didn't think having a baby would take so much of 

our time. I miss not being able to play tennis with you 
on Wednesdays. 

Eddif 



There r I want to go back to c chool next semester. You'll have 
to babysit one or two nighis a week while I'm at school 

Eddie. 



d Theresa I want to move out oi this neighborhood It's 'i terrible 
place to trv and rai^c a child. 

Eddif 



e Theresa When I was in high school, my consumer and 

homemak'ng education teacher sa'd tnat parents have to 
be responsible for their ch.ld for at least 18 years. I 
didn't realize what she rnoant You take the baby I'm 
going jogging 

Eddie: 



x 



The student will be able to: 

■ Determine resources needed Tor parenting (tim.\ energy, money, and emo- 
tional commitment). 




Activity Three/Costs of Parenting 



I. Answer iht following questions: 
a. Do you hopt co have a cftild? 



If yes, how many? . 



b. How much do you think the following items cost at the present 
time? 



Chile b. h 

Child support through age eighteen 
Four years of college 



c. What benefits and pleasures do you think you would derive from 
raising children? 

d Wh3t would vou be willing to give up or change because of your 
role as a paicnt 7 

c In the cartoon on this page, whaf kinds of items do the parents consider 
to be essential? 

f. What essential items do you believe a baby needs during the first 
year? 



%. Using you* own resources, explain how you could improvise three 
of the%e essential items instead of buying them. 

a Locate four sources in your community for inexpensive furniture, 
baby clothes, and toys 



..AND ftFTEfc 7WF 
ft CtlB: 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



i. In general, do you think there are nore advantages than 

disadvantages to ha\ n.g children'* Circle one number on the sc: i,p 
below. 



Only disadvantages 
1 2 3 



Only advantages 
8 9 10 



2. Obtar the latest statistics on the cost of raisirg a child from the 
Population Reference Bureau. Write to the address snewn in 'he 
footnote. 

3. Tabulate and compau the students' vs*)onses to question 1 (parts a, 
b, and c). What are the three most ireque;:tl> mentioned advantages 
and disadvantages? Compare the students' cou estimates with the 
latest statistics from the Population Reference Bureau. 

4. Discuss the results. 

Direct Cost of a Child in the United States, 1980 3 



$72,894 



S? ..5 

tiittminuuunmutnlh 

Childbirth 




Cost to age 
eighteen* 





* 88 

HP 

ii 




ill 


Si 12,640 


ii 


fMMM 




Four years 
of college 


Total ccst 



'For a whild who va^ eighteen \cars old in !9S(). the cost *.\, for a eh Id ->orn in 

1980 and who v HI be eighteen \cars old ,n 1998, the cost is projected to he S!t4,*w2 



To reinforce classroom learning and to extend and enrich ih^ curriculum, 
the FHA/HERO student rray contact the Population Reference 
Bureau to request updated statistics r garding the cost of having and 
rearing a cljld. The FHA/HERO student may then prepare a poster 
to use as a visua! for presentation to the class. This presentation 
would provide an opportunity for students to practice public speaking 
and aid in their self-developmert. The v isual ruay be developed into an 
exhibit for the competitive recognit .i events or for display in the 
community. 



'Th> materia! was adapted from The Cost and V due of A me r nan Children Available from Population Reference Bureau. Inc . 1337 
Connertrcrt Avenue, N W . Washington, DC 20G35 (telephone 202-785-4664) 
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Activity Four/Parenting Skills 4 



The *VJdent will be able to: 

■ Describe skills and responsibilities necessary for positive parenting 

■ Determine personal readiness to be a parent. 



Students 9 Directions 



I Read the following 4 Help Wanted" advertisement: 

"Help Wanted— Applicants must love children and be willing to work 24 
hours a day for at least 18 years. This position requires financial support 
of household members, no time off, endless energy, and emotional 
maturity. Knowledge of nutrition, money management, psychology, 
heal,* , and self is highly recommended for success. The ability to give 
love is required. Salary— none. Overtime— not paid. Benefits— emotional 
satisfactior and support from family members, new challenges every day, 
und the opportunity to use all the personal and job skills you possess/' 



2. After you have studied the "Help Wanted" advertisement, conduct an 
information interview with: 

• School-age parents 

• Your parents 

• Other students on campus 

Questions to u? asked in the interview are: 

• How would you describe the job of parenting? 

• What benefits are gained from parenting? 

• What special training and skills are necessa.y? 

• What are some difficulties with being a teenage parent? 

• Do you believe that this "Help Wanted" advertisement is accurate? 
(Present a copy of advertisement to the person being interviewed ) 

3. After conducting the information interview, ask yourself the 
following questtons: 

• Would I like to have the job of parenting 0 Whv or why not? 

• Do I qualify for this job at the present time? Ye..._ No If 
not now, i would qualify for the job of parenting in years. 

• Whot skills must I learn before ac^ming the responsibility of 
parenthood? 

As a lc;\ersmp de\elopment activity, have a stuoint prepare 
present, and evaluate the acti *t> during a mmisession at a regional 
or surregnnai I HA-HERO p^eeting Participants in the mmisession 
will gain information on the occupation of parenting 



4 This activit) was adapted n'm * module prepared by Nancy S/>dclko, Sanger linn -rf School District 
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Post-Test 5 



! List four responsibilities of being a parent. 

a c 

b. d 

2. List four desirable traits of parents 

a c 

b d 

3 List two benefits of parent'ng: 

a 

b. 

4. Estimate the cost of raising a child for 18 >ears: $ 

5. In this cartoon, why does the fathe~ say what he does? Why does the son respond the way 
he does? Is this cartoon real^tic? If you were the parent, how would you answer the child's 
question? 



San, you're 
no*- -too 
t/ot>rig 4o do 

some. ux>rK 
around bend 




In fcc+ ijoo 




Hoor food) 




This tesl was adapted from a module developed b> Norccn Bradbur\. Iri.uts I'nion High School District W(m\i*~wISc 
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Section B/nealth Decisions 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ List potential effects of poor nutrition and environmental conditions on 
children's health. 

■ Describe how physical characteristics are passed from parents to childrei . 

■ Explain how knowledge of heredity and family health history is helpful in 
planning for a healthy family. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 

© EDA 
© EDA 

EDA 
© EDA 



The most physically desirable age for childbeanng is between twenty 
and thirty years of age. 

Prospective parents should be aware of family history of heart 
disease, diabetes, cancer, obesity, longevity, and genetically 
transmitted defects. 



Administer tht pretest. 

Introduce the following student activities: 

Activity One — Domi it-Recessive Genes 

• Recognize the diff nee between dominant and receive 
characteristics. 

Activity Two — Hei.Jitary Roots 

• Follow dominant and recessive characteristics through three 
generations. 

Activity Three — Genetic Combinations 

• Practice combining dominant and recessive characteristics. 

Activity Four— Will It Hurt My Baby? 

• Analyze personal food consumption and the environment for 
sub ances that may cause birth defects 

Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest 



1. List the potential effects 01 poor nutrition and environmental conditions on the health of 
children. 



2. Explain how physical traits and characteristics arc passed from parents to children 



3. What is heredity? 



Answers (1) page 79, (2) page 75, (3) page 75 

1 



• 



EDA 



Activity One/Dominant-Recessive Genes 6 



The student will be able to: 

■ Recogni/e the difference between dominant and recessi\c characteristics 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



What is heredity? It is the passing of phvsical characteristics 
(trails)- such as hair or eye color- from parents to their children. These 
characteristics are carried by genes found in 23 pairs of chromosomes 
located in nearly every cell in the body (they are not paired in the 
4 exual gender cells). 

Each of us has inherited 23 chromosomes from our mother and 23 
from our father. Some of the genes found in chromosomes aie 
dominant over other genes. A dominant gene v haracteri^tir should be 
evident to an observer, but a recessive gene characteristic is seldom 
evident. 

1 Using the illustrations below, determine which of the following 
characteristics are dominant or recessive bv surveving members of 
your class, school, or FHA HERO chapter 7 




\o Tongue 
roll rolling 


longue No 
folding fo!dmg 


Free Attached 
earlobes earlobes 




\umher of people 
who have this 
charcn tenstu 


Whuh is prohahh 
dominant ami 
w huh reces sne 


Can roll tongue 




(i) 


Cannot roll tongue 




(2) 


Can fold tongue 




(3) 


Cannot fold tongue 




(4) 


Has free earlobes 




(5) 


Has attacned earlobes 




<*) 



2 Check vour survey results bv comparing with the following answers 

I [)oniin<ml 2 Kuissut i Kutssi\i 4 I )om»n.ii»i s l)iWuii'.ini (< Kui sm < 

Prepaie a visual of the above surve\. and present it to your class or 
FHA HERO chapter 



I his activity wa> developed bv I orctta Wilhclmscn, San Ramon Valley I'mlicd School District, Danville 
Mhis survey was adapted from Anna Pai. !'tHitulatum\ <>/ (nnvins (New York MiOraw-Hill Hook ( ompanv Ini I974) 
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The student vvill be able to: 

■ Follow dominant and recessive characterises through three generations. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



Inherited characteristics are passed from parents lo their children 
through the geii^s. 

1. Chart these characteristics in as many of yo r family members as 
possible. 



Mother's Parents 
Grandmother 



Father s Parents 
Grandmother 



Tongue rolling 
Tongue folding 
Earlobes free 

Grand] at her 

Tongue rolling 
Tongue folding 
^ri^bes free 

Mother 

Tongue rolling 
Tongue folding 
Earlobes free 



yes no 
>es no 
attached 



yes no 
yes no 
attached 



yes no 
yes no 
attached 



Me 

Tongue rolli , 
Tongue folding 
Earlobes free 



Tongue rolling 
Tongue folding 
Earlobes free 

Grandfather 

Tongue rolling 
Tongue folding 
Earlobes free 

Father 

Tongue rolling 
Tongue foldii.^ 
Earlobes free 



yes no 
yes no 
attached 



yes no 
yes no 
attached 



yes no 
yes no 
attached 



yes no 
yes no 
attached 



2. Answer the following questions: 

a. Can you tell which characteristic is dominant 9 

b. What other characteristics have you inherited from your parents 9 
Substitute hair color, hair curl, eye color, nose si/e, and nose 
shape in the above chart. 

c. Does your family have any negative hereditary characteristics that 
you need to be aware of in order to have healthy children 9 

Ask one of your FHA/HERO officers to invite a genetic counselor 
or specialist to speak to the class or FHA/HERO meeting. The 
officer should plan the event and follow through on all details, 
concluding with a thank-you letter to the speaker. 



'This dctmt) was developed b> leancttc Powell. San Ramon V a llc> Unified School District Danville 



9 
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EDA 



Activity Three/Genetic Combinations 9 



The student will be able to: 

■ Practice combining dominant and recessive characteristics 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



Is it possible for two tongue rollers (a dominant trait) to have a child 
who is a nontongue roller (a recessive trait)' Yes It i> possible when 
both parents carry a tongue roller (TR) gene and a nontongue 
roller (NTR) gene Here is an example 



Viother s genes 
TR NTR 



e * 


TR 


F 

TR 




TR 


NTR 




NTR 


NTR 




TR 


NTR 







Each child receives one gene from 
each parent. These are all the 
possible combinations. Anytime the 
person has at least one TR gene, 
the person will be a tongue roller, 
because tongue rolling is dominant. 



Answer the following questions and complete the combinations. 

a. How many possible combinations of genes are indicated in the 
diagram above? 

b. How .nany times could the combination of genes result in tongue 
ro'ling (TR)? 

c. How many times would the combination of genes result in 
nontongue rolling (NTR)? 

Figure out these combinations: 

Mother's genes 
TR TR 



u • 



Of the four possible 
combinations: 

d. How many are TR 9 
e How manv are NTR 7 



Mother's genes 
NTR N1R 



Of the four possible 
combinations. 

f. How many are TR 9 

g. How ii*any are NTR? 



.i 



"This stratcgv was developed b\ 1 orelta Wilhelmscn San Ramon Vj|| C \ I ,,i(icd School Disiricl Danville 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



Mother s genes 
MR \TR 



Of the four possible 
combinations: 

h, How many are ^R? 

i. How many are NTR? 



Answers (a) 4 (b) 3, ,c) !. (d) <*, (e) 0, (0 0, ig) 4. (h) 2. U) 2 



EDA 



Activity ^our/Will It Hurt My Baby? 



The student will be able to: 



Analyze personal food consumption and the environment for substances that may- 
cause birth defects. 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



0 



0 



Use an overhead projector to show the illustration on page 81 . Discuss 
environmental factors that can affect the unborn. 

Have the students read the information sheet "What You Can 
Do to Prevent Birth Defects" on the following page; ask them to 
analyze the food they eat and their enviroiment. 



1. List everything that you swallowed or inhaled during the past three 
days. 

2. Identify everything on your list tha, may be harmful to an unborn 
child. You may want to refer to the information work sheet for 
recall purposes. 

3. Dis' uss or \> 7 rite about the following topics: 

• What things can you avoid in the future? How? 

• What items would be difficult to avoid? Why? 



Establish a drus information and referral hot lire or help with an 
existing one. Explore the idea *ith your local health department or 
with leaders of drug programs. (Training in hot-line methodologies 
will be required.) 

Present a program to promote healthy babies in your community. 
Obtain a copy of the book Healthy Babies: Chance or Choice from 
the National FHA-HERO office or your local March of Dimes 
headqiurters. (This activity will provide opportunities for students to 
make decisions and accept responsibility.; 



9 
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information Sheet/What You Can Do to Prevent Berth Defects 



Don't use the following: 

* Prescription drugs, unless 
your doctor knows you are 
pregnant and tells you 4 . is 
all right (Examples: 
tranquilizers antibiotics, 
antihistamines, sleeping pills) 



Over-the-counter drugs, 
unless you check with >our 
doctor first (Examples: 
aspirin, diet pills, nose drops, 
cough syrup, tranquilizers) 



Marijuana or other street 
drugs (Examples: LSD and 
other psychedelic drugs, 
cocaine, amphetamines, PCP, 
heroin) 



• Alcohol 

• Caffeine (Examples: coffee, 
tea, chocolate, cola drinks) 



• Tobacco 



2. Avoid the following: 

• X-rays 

• Exposure to contagious 
diseases and infections 



• Overdoses of vitamins A 
and D 

• Exposure to or use of 
pesticides or any cleaning, 
painting, or aerosol products 



Reason: 

When a mother takes any m *icine she medicates her 
unborn baby as well as herself, bu ie baby may not react 
to the chemicals in the same way us the mother. Some 
tranquilizers are known to increase a mother's risk of 
having a baby born with cleft palate. Anabiotics cross th~ 
placenta quickly and, if used carelessly, may damage the 
unborn baby. Some sulfa drugs taken late in pregnancy 
disturb the baby's liver function. 

Most birth defects ?re caused in the first 12 weeks of 
pregnancy when a baby's body, :r to rnal organs, and brain 
are being formed. The wrong drug taken at this time could 
damage the baby's development. In early pregnancy 
occasional use of aspirin may not be harmful In late 
pregnancy frequent use may disrupt a baby's blood-clotting 
mechanism or delay the start oi labor. 

Scientists do not know the full effects of each of these 
drugs on the unborn. Drugs that cause physical addiction 
or that lead to psychological dependence do have a 
poterlial danger to the unborn baby. A pregnant heroin 
user can addict the baby and cause it to have withdrawal 
symptoms after birth. Pregnant women who are heavy drug 
users neglect their own health, and this increases the risks 
of their having a sick baby. 

The alcohol you drink flows quickly to your baby and ma> 
cause serious problems in the baby's development. 

Caffeine is a biologically active substance found in coffee, 
tea, chocolate, and coia drinks. Some experiments using 
animals indicate that nigh doses may increase the frequency 
of birth defects. 

Mothers who smoke heavily tend to i.ave iow-birth-weight 
babies. Newborns who weigh 5Vi pounds (2.5 kg) or less at 
birth are more likely to develop health problems in early 
infancy than those who weigh closer to IV: pounds (3.4 kg) 
Maternal smoking also increases the fetal heart rate. 

Re*v„n: 

Massive doses of X-rays can produce a miscarriage or birth 
defect. 

The illness of a pregnant mother can affect the development 
of the unborn child. During the first three months of 
pregnancy, German measles can produce cataracts, deafness, 
and other defects in the fetus. Smalipox, chickenpox, 
measles, and mumps also can be harmful to the fetus. 

Vitamins A and D are stored in the body. If the amount 
stored gei;> very high, it can be harmful. 

Potentially toxic substances need to be used carefully and 
according to directions to avoid unnecessary health risks to 
both mother and child. 
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Post-Test 



Write your answers to the following questions concerning food and environmental 
substance* that may cause birth defects* 



I. WKn I st^ « baby w«*h a birth defect, 1. 



2. If I had a bab> with a birth defect, I 



3. These things spell trouble for unborn babies 



Answers (H open, (2) open, (3) page 79 



80 .% 



/ AVOID 

-THESE! 
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Family Composition 
and Life-style 



The traditional nuclear family of a working father and a mother who 
remains at home with two children is no longer the situation in the 
majority of families in the United States. Social, economic, and cultural 
pressures have created a variety of new family groupings. Students 
should be encouraged to examine these groupings in order to maximize 
the life-style they may choose or in hich they, their families, or their 
friends live. 

T n our society the nuclear family and the extended family have been 
joined by other forms of the family: the single-oarent family and 
blended family. Regardless of the form, the purpose of the family 
remains the same The family in American society provides an 
envi. ^nment Tor protection, affection, socialization (education), 
economic secur'iy, procrea'on, and recreation. Just as an automobile 
functions to m^ve people from one place to another, the family 
functions to meet individual needs through the group. Whether your 
transportation is a station wagon or a motorcycle, its purpose is to get 
you from one place to another. Whether ih( far i]y is a single-parent 
family or blended family, its purpose is to meet individual needs 
through a group. 

3ecause of the changes in family patterns, articles with statistics from 
newspapers anC other publications are an available source of updated 
information to accompany the activities in this chapter. 

The activities in this chaptei may be adapted to meet the particular 
needs of ethnic groups in your community. Inviting parents and 
extended family members to your classroom as resource peon 1 : is an 
excellent way to meet the needs of your students and io gain rapport 
with all groups in your community. 
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Section /VTamilies Are Alike and 'Different 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Explain the six functions of the family. 

■ Determine family customs and their imponance to family life-styles 

■ Identify family decision-making patterns. 

■ Practice family decision making. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 

EDA 



NOTT: These generalizations may be found on pages 4 through 8 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthocd Education. 

1. Individual families reflect unique characteristics in addition to 
common traits found in other families. 

2. Individuals are born into their first family units, but they may be 
involved in selecting or establishing their second family units. 

3. New families face multiple decisions when providing physical care 
and an environment for their members. 

4. Cross-cultural families may have problems with role expectations, 
conflicting values, and involvement with parenting responsibilities. 

5. A study of family customs would be beneficial in understanding 
relationships between parents and their children. 



I Administer the pretest. 

2. Introduce the following student activities: 

Activity One — Functions of the Family 

• Identify the functions of the family. 

Activify Two — Family Customs and Traditions. Their Importance 

• Determine family customs and traditions and their importance to 
family life-styles. 

Activity Three — My Family: Our Decision Making 

• Identify family decision-making patterns. 

• Practice family decision making. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Do 



Pretest and Post-Test 



Pretest 

Teacher's Directions 

1. Place a "Believe" sign at one end of the classroom and a "Do Not Relieve" sign at the 
opposite end. Clear some aisle space between the two signs so that students may move 
freely when indicating their beliefs. 

2. Read the following questions to the class, and explain that each student can stand at any 
p oint in the aisle space between the "Believe" and "Do Not Believe" signs to show his or 
1 t degree of belief. 

How many of you believe: 

a. The main purpose of a family is to raise children 9 
b Disagreements in a family are unhealthy 9 

c. Family customs and rituals are important 9 

d. Your family has borrowed customs, ideas, food, or tools from other cultures 9 
e Your family is patriarchal 9 

f. Your family is matnarchai 9 

3. This pretest activity can be done individually. Use the form below for students working at 
their desks. 

Students 1 Directions 

Read the questions above, and respond by placing an X on the lines below to indicate what 
you believe. 

Believe Not sure Do not believe 

a . 

b. 

c 

d. 

e 

f. 



Post-Te't 

1 Answer pretest questions again at the end of this section. 

2. Compare your answers at the beginning of the section with your answers a f the end of the 
section. How have your answers changed? 



EDA 



Activity One/Functions of the Family 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify the functions of the family. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



The family serves many basic needs of its members. The family provides 
the following six functions: 

Care Providing a physical (shelter and clothing) and emotional 
(guidance and leassurance) environment in which family members 
feel safe 

Education. Making family members knowledgeable regarding the laws 

and customs of the community. 
Financial support Providing an economic base to meet the needs of 

the family members 
Love. Feeling tenderness and emotional attachment for family 

members. 

Recreation. Participating in leisure activities together as a family 

(shopping, entertainment, and sports). 
Reproduction. Producing family members through birth or adoption 



1. Use the information above and the illustrations on the following 
pages in discussing the functions of the family. 

2 Match the behavior to the function it meets. Write the function Oil 
the line in front of the behavior. 



Functions 



Behaviors 



r house from these 
six functions 



Care 

Education 
Financial support 
Reproduction 
Recreation 
I ove 



a Jose earns $8 an hour to support 
his family. 

b Paul showed his little brother how 
to brush his teeth 

c Sandy locked the doors when she 
left for school 

d Andy planned the food for a family 
picnic. 

e David and Jeanette's first child was 
a boy they named Alex 

f Debbie patted her sister's back nfter 
she completed her competition 



3. Describe things you did as a family member within the last 24 hours. Ii Ji- 
cate which of the six functions each activity fulfilled. 

4. Which two of the six family functions are most important to you ir your 
family today? 
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Care 



Education 




Activity Two/Family Customs and Traditions: Their Importance 



The student will be able to: 

■ Determine family customs and traditions and their importance to family 
life-styles. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



One way to understand the similarities and differences in families is to 
examine the kinds of customs valued by the families and the importance 
placed on these actions or beliefs. 

1. Rate the following cusioms and traditions in accorJance *vith their 
importance in your family. Rate them 1, 2, or 3. (1 = very 
'mportant; 2 = somewhat important; 3 = not at all important.) 



Your 
riting 



Parent 's 
rating 



Customs and traditions 

a. Christmas or Hanukkah dinner together 

b. Thanksgiving dinner together 

c. Independence Day fireworks and picnic 

d. Gifts to family members on birthdays 

e. Mother's Day/ Father's Day gifts or cards 

f. Celebrating birthdays with member(s) of family 

g. Decorating Christmas tree 

h. Labor Day picnic 

i. Saying grace at meals 

j. Going to chuich or temple together 

k. Bedtime ritual for small children (stories, stuffed 

animals, kisses, and so forth) 

1. Making Easter eggs or other decorations 

m. Visiting with relatives 

n. Family reunions 

o. A special dish or refreshment served at certain meals 

p. Other cultural or religious ritu. Is (specify: ) 

q. New Year s get-together or party as a family 

r. Memorial Day visit to cemetery (or other regular day 

for such a visit) 

s. Eating breakfast together 

t. Eating dinner together 

u. Watching television together 

v. Family vacations 

w. Family picnic 

x. Family games 

y. Martin Luther King Day holiday celebration 

z. Cinco de Mayo 



2. Take the customs and traditions list home with you. Ask a parent or 
other adult to rate the list of customs and traditions on a scale from 
1 to 3, depending on their importance in the family when that 
person was a child. 

3. Compare the differences in your rating and the adult rating. How 

many custons and tradi ions rated number one were the same? 

How many ^ere different? How many customs rated number 

three were the same? How many were different? 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



4. Develop, with other members of the class, a list of the differences in 
class ratings and adult ratings concerning family customs and 
traditions. 



Most important to class 



Most important to adults 



d 



Least important to class 



Least important to adults 



a. 



t>. 



a. 



d. 



f 



5. Compare the four sets of lists; note any changes that seem to be 
developing in family customs and traditions. 



a. 



c. 



Select two or three cultures and divide the class into as many groups. Each 
group will plan, prepare, an., entertain the other class members in a holiday 
celebration typical of that culture, in^uding music, dancing, decorations, 
costumes, and food. Use one of these cultural celebrations as a theme for a 
chapter parent night, awards night, or installation banquet. (This activity 
should provide an opportunity for leadership, self-development, and assump- 
tion of responsibility.) 



1" 



Activity Three/My Family: Our Decision Making 1 



The student will be able to. 

■ Identify family decision-making patterns. 

■ Practice family decision making. 



Students' Directions 



1. Read each situation and respond by answering the questions on the 
chart. 

2. Circle who made the decision in this situation. 

3. After completing the "Family Decision-Making Chart,' how would 
you describe your family Jecision-making process? 

4. Which type of femilv decision making do you think you will 
consider if you Ik ne a parent? 

Have FHA-HERO chapter officers plan a panel discussion entitled 
"Families Are Alike and Different," involving parents and community 
members representing various cultures in the community. Ask the 
officers to develop goals for the meeting and a list of topics to be 
discussed. Topics might include Decision Making, Family Roles, 
Discipline, and Family Holidays and Celebrations. Have officers 
follow up the activity with letters of appreciation to all adult 
participants. (This activity should help students to develop leade r ship, 
extend their cla^room learning, and promote unity in their families.) 



This activity was developed by Nancy Szydelko and Jean Steuart, Sanger Unified School District 
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Family Decision-Making Chart 



~~1 



Actual situation 


Decision 
maker 


Mow would your family 
handle the situation ' 


If you were a parent how would 
you handle the situation 1 * 


A seven-year-old boy wants to go to the 
Saturday matinee and meet a friend there 
Dad says to a<k his mother. Mom says hi 
is too young to go to a movie alone 


Female 

Male 

Family 






MAiccn-yedr-oia gin wants to jse tne 
family car Friday night and go to a concert 
with two friends. Mom a. id Dad discuss the 
request with their daughter. They decide she 
can use the car if she promixs no one will 
be drinking. 


Female 

Male 

Family 






r\ iiiicen-yedr-oiu son wants *o get a 
part-time job and ssve his earnings to buy a 
motorcycle. Dad says no son of his is going 
to be riding a motorcycle 


Female 

Male 

Family 






A ten-year-old girl, while spending vau^ion 
with her grandparents, asks to have a 
slumber party for five friends. Her 
grandmother asks the grandfather, who says, 
"No, chi'Jren that age are too noisy." 


Female 

M^le 

Family 








Section B/Family Changes and Coping with* Family Changes 


The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to* 


■ Explore the types of family compositions functioning in the community. 


■ Identify 


reasons for changes in family composition. 


■ Examine feelings about stepparenting. 


■ Explore problems that individuals may face when forming a new family and 


suggest solutions. 


■ Practice the decision-making process of a single-parent family. 


Key Generalizations 


NOTE: These generalizations may be fourd on pages 4 through 6 of 




Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 




1. 


Coparenting by a divorced couple requires flexibility and a 




i 


commitment to work together for the benefit of the children. 




2. 


Unique challenges in parenting exist in blended families in which the 






husband or wife or both bring children with them to the new 






marriage. 




3. 


Inflation, divorce, and single parenthood have placed many mothers 






in the work force. 




4. 


An irrevocable change occurs in an individual's life witn the birth of 






a child. 




5. 


When family membership changes, each member of the family fa;es 






personal challenges of adaptation and acceptance. 




6. 


Raising a child alont creates additional stress for the single parent. 




7. 


Familv unit striirtnrp is rnntinnallv rhanpincy nnHpr snripfv's 

A C*lll H j 111 1 1 1 Oil III/ 1 LI I \m> IS LUIlLIIIUail Y L/llOllglllKC LI 1 1 Lit- 1 jULIvl y 3 






influence. 


Activities 


1. 


Administer the pretest. 




2. 


Introduce the following student activities: 






Activity One — Changing-Family Membership: Definitions 






• Define the types of family compositions functioning in ihe 






community. 


© EDA 




Activity Two — Reasons for Family Change 




• Identify reasons for changes in family composition. 


© 




Activity Three — Stepparents Are . . . 






• Examine feelings about stepparenting. 






Activity Four — Changing-Family Questionnaire: Starting Another 






Family 






• Explore problems and solutions that individuals may confront 


© EDA 




when forming a new family. 




Activity Five — Decision Making in the Single-Paient Family 




• Practice the decision-making process of a single-parent family. 




3. 


Administer the pretest again. Identify any changes that the students 






have made. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 2 



Pretest 

Teacher's Directions 

1. Place a "Believe" sign at one end of the classroom and a "Dc Not Believe" sign at the 
opposite end. Clear some aisle space between the two signs so that students may move 
freely when indicating their beliefs. 

2. Read the following questions to the class. Explain that each student may stand at 
any point in the aisle space between the "Believe" and "Do Not Believe" signs to 
show his or her degree of belief. 

How many of you believe: 

a Families are changing little today 9 

b. Divorce is a way out of a couple'e problems? 

c. Your family will be similar to that of your parents? 

d. Couples should stay married for the sake of the children? 

e. Two children would be an ideal family size? 

f. A stepparent should leave all decisions about a child's behavior to the biological parent 9 

g. There are two or three types of families in the United States today? 

h. Raising children is easy? 

i. The s ; ng!e-paient family should be headed by a woman? 

3. This pretest activity can be done individually. Use the form below for students who 
work independently. 

Students' Directions 

1. Read the questions above, and respond by placing an X on the lines below to indicate 
what you believe. 

Believe Not sure Do not believe 

a. . 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. . 

f. 

g. 

h 

i. . 

2. Answer the same questions again when you have completed this section. 



Post- Vest 

1. Retake the pretest. 

2. Compare your answers at the beginning of the section with your answers at the end of the 
section. What changes were made in your responses? 



2 This test was developed by Nancy Szydclko and Jean Stcuart, Sanger Unified School District 
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Activity One/Changing-Family Membership: Definitions 



The student will be able to: 

■ Define the types of family compositions functioning in the community. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



erJc 



Persons cannot choose the family unit into which they are born. They 
may, however, be involved in selecting or establishing r later family 
membership. 

1. Make an overlay of the illustration shown below project it onto a 
screen as students enter the classroom. 

2. Have the class discuss types of family compositions. 

3. Have students match terms and definitions in "Family Membership 
Terms and Their Definitions" by placing the letter of the correct 
definition in front of the term. 

4. After students complete "Family Membership Terms and Their 
Definitions," have them indicate the term that describes theii family. 

5. Have the students prepare either optimistic or pessimistic position 
papers or debate the future of the family. 
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Family Membership Terms and Their Definitions 



Term Definition 



J 


Adoptive parents 


a. 


Divorced parents who have equal responsibility for the parenting of 
their children 


2. 


Blended families 


b. 


Two or more families that share housing and responsibilities 


3. 


Coparenting 


r> 
L. 


A fjimilv that inr>lnHpc oranHnJirpnts £inntc rvr nthpr fumilv 
r\ i a ii my ii la l lllLlUUCb gi a nu jjai c ma, a u ins, ui Ullltl l alii 11 y 






members 


A 

**. 


Lross-cultural marriage 


d. 


A parent who is not a biological f at 


5. 


Extended family 


e. 


A parent who raises a child or children alone 




c 


A family made up of a father with children of his own and a 


6. 


Foster parenting 




mother with children of her own (by previous marriages) and who 






marry each other 


7. 


Group family 


g. 


Parents (teenage) who attend high school 


8. 


Noncustodial parent 


h. 


Parents who legally select a child to be a member of their family 






A family made up of a mother, a father, and their children 


9. 


Nuclear family 


J- 


Parents who contract to perfoim the duties of a parent to the 


10. 


School-age parents 




child of another 


k. 


A marriage of two people who are of different cultures 


11. 


Single parent 


1. The parent who does not live with the child or children after a 








divorce 


12. 


Stepparent 







Answers (!) h, (2) f. (3) a, (4) k. (5) c,(6) j. (7) b. (K) I. (9) i, (10) g, (II) e, (12) c 4 



Activity Two/Reasons for Family Change 3 



The student will be able to: 
■ Identify reasons for change in family composition. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



Family units change because society changes and because the changes 
reflect the needs of family member*. 

1. Rank the following statements in the order which you think is the 
most common cause of family change. Place a 1 by your first choice, 
a 2 by your second choice, and so on until all nine statements are 
ranked. 

Divorce is getting easier and cheaper. 

Parents disagree on how to discipline their children. 

Women earn their own income and can support themselves 

One of the parents dies. 

One of the children dies. 

Parents fight about money. 

Parents do not listen or try to understand each other 

Marriage is not a lifelong commitment any longer. 

Financial pressures cause people other than parents and children to 

share a dwelling. 

2. Give another reason for family change in your family or in families 
that you know. 

3. Discuss the reasons your class believes families change (use list above 
or discuss additional reasons). 



Have your FHA-HERO chapter organize a guest speaker panel that 
focuses on different types of family units and life-styles. Students 
may select people who have experienced different family forms, such 
as group family members, foster parents, single parents, or blended 
family members. Present the panel to other classes at your school. 
Ask a local radio or cable station to record the panel discussion for 
special broadcast in your community. (This public service project 
should help students develop leadership.) 



3 This activity was developed by Nancy Sz- delko and Jean Steuart, Sanger Unified School District 
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Activity Three /Stepparents Are . ♦ . 4 



The student will tv» able to: 

■ Examine feelings about stepparenting. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Traditionally, society has placed a negative label on stepparenting. 
Remember the unkind stepmother in Cinderella? Nonetheless, it is 
common today to find men aiid women who creatively and lovingly 
meet the challenge of being stepparents. 



1. Post large sheets of butcher paper on the classroom wall. Each sheet 
should be headed with one of the phrases listed beiow. Have 
students move to each sheet of paper and add their ideas and beliefs 
to the open-ended statements. 

• I think stepparents are . . . 

• If I were a stepmother, I would . . . 

• I think stepsisters cr steporothers are . . . 

• If I were a stepsister or a stepbrother I would . . . 

• If I weie a stepfather, I would . . . 

• If I become a stepparent, I won't . . . 

2. Discuss with the other members of your class the results of the 
above activity. Are there common responses? What unique ideas were 
recorded? 

3. Form the class into small groups. Disjuss the qualities necessary for 
being a good stepparent. Have each group make a list of des'rable 
traits for stepparenting. Compare. 

4. How are these traits different from thos^ of a biological parent? 

Current researchers have concluded that many of our ideas regarding 
stepparents are based on myths and folklore. Read Cinderella, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, Hansel and Gi?tel, or some other 
fairytale that depicts stepparenting as negative. As part of a career 
development activity or Competitive Recognition Event project, have 
students rewrite a fairytale showing the stepparent in a positive way. 
Read the positive fairytale to children in a preschool or elememary 
school. The story may be illustrated and presented in the Child Care 
Event of the Competitive Recognition Events. 



4 This activity was developed by Erma Jean Cnder, Sanger Unified School District 
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Activity Four/Changing-Family Questionnaire: Starting Another Family 5 



The student will be able to: 

■ Explore problems and solutions that individuals may confront when forming 
a new family. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



When family membership changes, each member of the family faces the 
challenges of adaptation and acceptance. 

1. Have each student distribute the questionnaire below to known 
persons who have formed new families. The student may leave the 
questionnaire to be answered. Set a deadline for the return of the 
questionnaires. 

2. When all of the questionnaires have L 'een returned to class, have the 
more relevant and thoughtful sections read aloud. Discuss the 
answers to the questionnaires. 

3. Have the students develop a lisi of ideas and suggestions which 
could be helpful to someone who is thinking about forming a new 
family. 



Changing-Family Questionnaire 

Do not put your name on this questionnaire. When you have completed the questionnaire, 
put it in the attached envt'ope, seal, and give to the student who asked you to fill it out. 



Sex: Male 



Female 



Age bracket: 18--25 , 26—35 

Stepparent to how many children? 



36-45 



over 45 



How long? 



Natural children of vour own? 



In present home? 



yes- no 

What information is important to know before forming a new family 9 
What problems have you had with your new farnly unit or family members 9 
How would you solve the above problems 9 
What are some joys or benefits of forming your nevv familv 9 



\es no 



3 I*his activity was developed by Erma Jean Cnder. Nancy Szydelko. and Jean Steuart. Sanger Unified School District 
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Activity Five/Decision Making in the Single-Parent Family 6 



The student will be able to: 
■ Practice the decision-making process of a single-parent family. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



The single parent must find ways to meet the time and financial 
demands that formerly weu met by two parents. Decisions and 
responsibilities that once were shared by both parents now must be met 
by one parent. The physical care of the children as well as their 
discipline, guidance, and emotional support are largely met by the single 
parent. Some decisions concerning the children's welfare — whether made 
by the single mother or the single father— can be difficult when faced 
alone. 

1. Have student individually fill out the "Single-Parent Decision-Making 
Chart" on the following page. 

2. Form students into groups. These are to be considered "family 
groups." Have one member of the group play the role of the single 
parent and other members of the group play the roles of the 
children. As a family, fill out the "Sihgle-Parent Decision-Making 
Chart." Make decisions that are the best solutions for the family 
members. 

3. Compare the results on the chart when fil'ed out by the individual 
(i.e., single parent acting alone) and by the family group. Discuss 
how the decision-making process differs. Discuss how the actual 
decisions differ. 

Have the chapter members invite a speaker from Parents Without 
Partners to tell how he or she has learned to cope with being a 
single parent. After the presentation have the students construct a 
display showing how a single person can cope with divorce or 
widowhood. Show this display in the community, at the fair, or for 
Competitive Recognition Events. (This activity should help students 
develop leadership.) 



This activity was developed by Nancy Szydelko and Jean Steuart, Sanger Unified School District 
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Single-Parent Decision-Making Chart 



Single-parent 
situation 


What is the single- 
parent problem 9 


Whai choices do / have 
as a single parent 7 


Group decision. 
Our family will . . . 


The single parent of five children 
discovers that the middle child, 
thirteen years of age, has stolen 
cosmetics from the local drug store. 








The single parent works auring tne 
day. An eight-year-old son is being 
teased on the way home from 
school. He has come home with a 
torn shirt or bloody nose three 
times in the last two weexs. 








' 1 h<* «ino1<* nar<*nt must h<* nut nf* 

town on business on the Fourth of 
July weekend. The sixteen-year-old 
son wants his boyfriend (who 
recently moved 100 miles away) to 
drive to see him and spend the 
holiday at his home. 








The single parent of two teenage 
girls is called by the high school. 
The younger daughter, fifteen ye^rs 
old, was caught with beer at school 
for the second time. 








The single parent of two children 
(aged two and four years old) has 
started to date someone. Both 
children dislike the person and cry 
when the parent leaves with the 
new friend. 
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4 

The Family as a Unit 



Why is a family relationship important to the individual? Wnat are 
the dynamics of family participation? How does understanding family 
roles enrich an individual's development? This chapter includes the 
analysis of the interaction of family members with an introduction of 
topics such as th^ development of values, standards, and attitudes; 
bonding of members; family disagreement resolution; roles in the 
family network; recognition of parents' rights and children's rights; and 
birth order position in the family. 

The family, which is society's most basic unit, will continue to exist 
because it meets vital human needs. 
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Section A/Family Roles and Structure 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Consider family needs at different stages of the life cycle. 
^ .dentify the qualities of a good parent. 

■ Consider the differences between parenting roles of mothers and fathers. 

■ Understand that family responsibilities can be shared by all family mexnbers. 

■ Become aware of the choices men and women have today. 

■ Evalua.. the special needs of each birth order position. 

■ List the advantages and disadvantages of being an only child, the eldest 
child, the middle child, or the youngest child in a family. 



Key Generalizations 



NOTE: These generalizations may be found cn pages 6 through 8 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. The family is society's most basic unit. 

2. The family will continue to exist because it meets vital human 
needs. 

3. Families go through a predictable sequence of development. 

4. When young people have a clearer picture of their own family 
system, they are in a better position to make informed choices 
about the kind of family they hope to create. 

5. A child observes and models the behavior of parenting individuals. 

6. Time limitations can cause co;ulict between the demands made by 
one's employment and the responsibility of raising a family. 

7. Parental responsibility for physical care and maintenance changes as 
the child grows toward independence. 

8. The number, placement, and age of family members affect the unit's 
ability to provide for individual needs. 

9. The addition of each new family member has impact on the family 
group. 

10. The number of members in a family unit and the birth order of the 
individual affect the development of each member. 

11. The traditional male role of provider and protector has been 
changed by the female working outside the home. 

12. Some males are not comfortable assuming or shanng the role of 
managing a household. 

13. The ambiguity of roles requires redefining what ^he father's and the 
mother's roles should be. 
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Activities 
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1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this 
section: 

Activity One— Stages of the Family Life Cycle 

• Identify stages in the family life cycle. 

• Consider family needs at different stages in the family life cycle. 

Activity Two — Qualities of a Good Parent 

• Identify the qualities of a good parent. 

Activity Three — Parents' Roles: Positive and Negative 

• Identify positive and negative parenting roles. 

Activity Four— Sex Roles: Men and Women as People 

• Understanding that family responsibilities can be shared by all 
members of the family unit. 

• Analyze the needs and demands of maintaining a family. 

Activity Five— Choices Today: Lole-Playing Situations 

• Assess the choices available tc men and women today. 

• Examine the need for sensitivity from parents and friends if 
children are to develop their potential. 

Activity Six — My Birth Order Personality Traits 

• Identify the characteristics of the personal birth order position. 

• Express the advantages and disadvantages of each birth order 
position. 

Activity Seven — Birth Order Interview 

• Relate the birth order traits to known relatives and/ or friends. 

Activity Eight — Only Child for a Week: A Journal 

• Identify the advantages and disadvantages of being an only child 

• List ways to meet the needs of an only child. 

Activity Nine— Special Needs of Children in Each Birth Ordc r 
Position 

• Evaluate the needs of each birth order position. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. List in correct order the fou; stages of the family life cycle, using the chart below. 

2. Fill in four needs or expenses (or each stage. 




3. List three positive roles of parents: 

a. - 

b. - 

c. _ 

4. Explain how your future parenting role will be different from and similar to your 
own parents' roles. 

a. Different: 

b. Similar: 

5. Explain why household responsibilities should not be labeled as masculine or 
feminine. 



Pretest and Post-Test (Continued) 



6. Give one example of sex stereotyping found in the media (newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, or books). 



7. List two examples of how sex stereotyping might limit a child's potential: 

a. 

b. . __ 



8. List two ways you can avoid sex stereotyping with children: 

a. 

b. 



9. Answer the following questions about birth order by circling a T if an item is true 
and an F if an item is false. 



T 


F 


a. 


If children in a family have the same parents, the children will be alike. 


T 


F 


b. 


An only child is lonely. 


T 


F 


c. 


The youngest child is usually a leader. 


T 


F 


d. 


The middle child is oftentimes a good negotiator. 


T 


F 


e. 


Later-born children tend to be more friendly and less demanding than 








firstborn. 


T 


F 


f. 


The youngest child is likely to learn to walk, talk, and read earlier than his or 








her older siblings. 


T 


F 


g- 


The oldest child tends to be an underachiever. 


T 


F 


h. 


Firstborn children are more likely to be better students than later-born 








children. 


T 


F 


i. 


Children born second have a tendency to be nonconformists. (They do not do 








what society expects of them.) 


T 


F 


j- 


No birth order position is necessarily better than another 
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Activity One/Stages of the Family Life Cycle 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify stages in the family life cycle. 

■ Consider family needs at different stages in the family lift cycle. 



Students' Directions 



Study the "Family Life Cycle" chart shown below; read the article, 
"Four Stages of the Family Life Cycle," in t* > activity. 



Family Life Cycle 



Shelter 
Furnishings 
Appliances 

Dishes/ Linens/Towels 
Utensils 




Baby bed 
Medical expenses 
Maternity clothes 
Play equipment 
Furniture 



Friends 
Hobbies 
Funerals 

Medical expenses 
Grandchildren 
Travel/ recreation 
Insurance premiums 
Care of parents 
Replace household items 



Children's clothing 
School supplies 
Insurance premiums 
Educational expenses 
Clothing 
Transportation 
Wedding expenses 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



Four Stages of the Family Life Cycle 

The first family stage is the beginning family. This is the time from 
marriage to the birth of the first child. During this time the couple 
learns to adjust to marriage and to each other. The young couple may 
face conflicting loyalties between parents and spouse, or the husband or 
wife may feel guilty about spending little or no time with his or her 
parents. 

The second family stage is the growing family. This is the period from 
the birth of the first child to the time when the last child starts school. 
This is a very busy time for parents; the addition of a baby and /or 
small children means more time is required for child-care, cooking, and 
laundry. Childhood illnesses and accidents are at a peak in these years. 
Income is often scarce, and saving money is difficult. Parents may want 
to take part in PTA, scouting, and church work and to continue 
personal interests of their own. Often the husband and wife find it 
difficult to have much time for each other. It is important at this stage 
that they do not neglect their own relationship. 

The third family stage is the launching family. This period includes the 
time when the youngest child enters school until all of the children have 
moved out of the home. During these years the children are growing 
up and are old enough to share activities and discussions with the 
parents. As the children approach the teen years, the family faces new 
kinds of situations: dating, driving, and curfew and decisions about 
future education anr iobs The narenis must hp KotVi nn^rctan^Jn rt 
firm. 

The fourth family stage is the couple again. The children are gone from 
the home, and the husband and wife must adjust to this change. Their 
children's needs and wishes are not their primary focus. They can 
develop their own hobbies, interests, and social life. Their expenses are 
less since there are just two to support. The couple must look ahead 
and plan for their retirement. 



Exceptions and/or Additions to the Family Life Cycle 

Some families do not have children; so they do not follow this 
four-stage pattern. Some people may marry someone who has children 
from a previous marriage and thus skip the beginning stage. Some 
families may be in more than one stage at a time. For example, if the 
family is large, it might be in both the growing and launching stages at 
the same time. The couple again stage may be changed by launched 
children moving back home. Some couples assume the care of 
grandchildren while their children return to school or work. Some 
couples move into the home of their grown children for health, 
financial, or companionship reasons. Although these four stages do not 
fit every family, they do fit many. For this reason, the "Four Stages of 
the Family Life Cycle Chart" is a useful way to look at typical family 
choices and decision*. 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



2. After studying the chart and reading the preceding articK complete 
the following interview form with a member of a family from one 
stage of the life cycle or with a member of a fanvly who < n discuss 
a completed stage. 

Life Cycle Interview 

a. Identify the family member by position (child, parent, 
grandparent, and so forth). 

b. Which of the four life cycles do you want to discuss? 

c. What problems have you experienced during this cycle? 

d. What does your family do together for fun? 

e. What do you do with most of your time? 

f. What do you spend most of your family income on? 

g. What does your family do for you? 

h. What do you contribute to your family? 

(Other questions may be included after the teacher has approved 
them.) 

3. After conducting the interview, FI in the "Life Cycle Grid" in this 
activity with the interview information. (The individual grids may be 
placed on a large piece of butcher paper m the wall for the class to 
read.) 

4. Through the comparison of interview information obtained by class 
members, determine the similarities and diffe r ences within each stage. 

5. In view of the change families are going through today, discuss the 
accuracy of the "Life Cycle Grid." Would you change it? Why? How? 

6. Describe an imaginary family. Include in your description the names 
and ages of the family members, the life cycle stage of the family, 
the income and major expenses of the family, the type of housing 
they live in, and typical activities the family would do together. 
Share this information with the class. 

As a social activity to promote greater understanding between youth 
and adults, develop a skit focusing on the needs of the family at 
each stage of the life cycle. Present the skit at an open house or at 
a chapter banquet. 

As part of a community involvement project, have each student 
prepare a collage of the family cycle of his or her adopted 
grandparent. Draw or obtain a picture of the grandparent and 
surround it with magazine pictuies, words, or materials that 
represent the family hislory. The collages are a method of helping 
students talk to the elderly and relate to their experiences while 
reinforcing the concepts of family developmental stages. Collages can 
be presented at chapter or regional meetings as visuals for the 
chapter community involvement project. 
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Life Cycle Grid 





Jovs 


Sadness 


Parents' responsibility 


Child's responsibility 


Beginning 
stage 










Growing 
stage 










Launching 
stage 










A couple 
again 
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Activity Two/Qualities of a Good Parent 


The student will be able to: 


■ Identify the qualities of a good parent 


Students' Directions 


1. Read the list entitled "Qualities of a Good Parent." 




2. Put a ':heck next to the five most important qualities of a parent. 




3. Put a question mark next to any word you do not understand. (Ask 




your teacher the word's meaning or use a dictionary.) 




4. Put an M next to words that describe a mother. 




^ Put an /* npvt to u;r»rHc tnut HpcpriKp n fathpr 
J. rUL all i MC AL l\J WUrUa lilctl UCalTlDC ct lalUCI. 




Qualities of a Good Parent 




Aiieciionaie v^djcliivc 




• 

warm /ASseruve 




Independent Gentle 




Dominant Sensitive 




Ambitions Compassionate 




Self-reliant Sympathetic 




"M 1 1 rt lirincy A t n 1 1 i n 
l>UllUllIlg rMiilCllC 




T oyal Forceful 




Tender Adventurous 




Competitive Understanding 




6. After marking the list, answer the following questions: 




a. Were your five important qualities more mother's roles or father's 




roles? 




b. (Switch the mother and father labels on the words you marked.) 




How do you feel about this new parent? What do you like 9 What 




do you not like 9 




c. Which of these parental qualities do you have right now? 
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Activity Three/Parents' Roles: Positive and Negative 1 

The student will be able to: 

■ Identify positive and negative narenting roles. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Parents have different qualities and have different roles in a family. 
Understanding the expectations and responsibilities of parenthood can 
create a greater understanding of parenting roles. 



1. For total class participation, draw a father figure and a mother 
figure on butcher paper. Have the students write in each figure such 
statements as "A father is . . ."; "A mother is . . "A mother 
provides . . ."; "A father provides . . ."; 44 A mother is not . . ."; "A 
father is not 

This activity can be done by students individually with the illustra- 
tion provided on the following page. 

2. Have the students circle the positive statements and place an V 
before the negative statements. 

3. Discuss the students' written statements in class. 

a. Compare the similarities and differences of the students' 
statements on the figures. 

b. Identify the statements as portraying either traditional roles or 

- ^ j piUVlll^ %A. A 11/1 klMUlilV/llUl Unu IX AS lUl 

democratic beside the statement. 

c. Give an exampk of how the positive and negative statements 
affect child rearing. 

4. Place the statement-filled figures on the bulletin board or classroom 
wall. 

5. Develop a panel of fathers, fathers-to-be, grandfathers, and 
nonfathers to discuss in class the expectations and responsibilities of 
fatherhood. Summarize the points brought up in the discussion. 
Develop a panel to discuss the expectations and responsibilities of moth- 
erhood. Include mothers, mo*hers-to-be, grandmothers, and nonmothers. 

6. Have three students visit their fathers or mothers at work. The 
students will report on the daily schedule, responsibilities, and work 
situations. Consider the company's policies where either parent works 
that encuuiage or discourage family interaction. 



'This activity was adapted fiom a module by Noreen Bradbury, Tnm^ Union High School District, Weaverville 
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Activity Four/Sex Roles; Men and Women as People 



The student will be able to: 

■ Understand that family responsibilities can be shared by all members of the 
family unit. 

■ Analyze the needs and demands of maintaining a family. 



Teacher's Direct* »is 



1. Have the students take home the "Male and Female Roles" chart in 
this activity and interview their parents. Have them fill in columns 
according to who did or does each of the tasks in the family. 

Use this code: 

R = Performs task regularly 

C = Capable of doing this task but does not do it regularly 
NC Not capable of doing task 

2. When all of the charts have been completed and returned to class, 
have the class discuss: 

a. Are the roles stereotyped in the students' families? If yes, to what 
extent? 

b. How should family tasks be assigned to family members? 
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Male and Female Roles 





Father 


Mother 


Brothers 


Sisters 


Change diapers. 










Change crib sheets. 










Give a bath to infant. 










Bottle feed infant. 










Hold the baby. 










Prepare baby formula. 










Discipline the children. 










Cook. 










Sew or mend clothing. 










Mow the lawn. 










Wash the car. 










Take out the garbage. 










Keep records of bills and pay bills. 










Make the beds. 










Do the laundry. 










Fix the car. 










Make household repairs. 










Iron clothing. 










Mil i ; rtr rifle 

ouy groceries. 










Do the dishes. 










rictii cnicriaiiiiiicni. 










Provide family income. 










Have own career. 










Show and initiate affection. 










Plan menus. 
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Activity Five/Choices Today: Role-Playing Situations 



The student will be able to: 

■ Assess the choices available to men and women today. 

■ Examine the need for sensitivity from parents and friends if children are to 
develop their potential. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Divide the class into groups, with four students in each group. These 
are family groups, with the students playing the roles of father, 
mother, daughter, and son. The groups will read the following 
scenarios and role-play solutions, being careful to avoid decisions 
that are too simple. Each member of the family gr:up should 
participate in the solution, thinking how and what is being felt by 
the characters. 

Each group will act out each scenario. Discuss the solutions as a 
class. 

a. A fifteen-year-old boy tells his father that he does not want to 
play football any longer. He is very good a* the sport, but he is 
not enjoying it. He wants to try jazz dancing or ballet. 

b. A seventeen-year-old girl enjoys fixing things and working with her 
hands. She excelled in the shop classes she took in high school. 
She asks her parents for advice about what she should do for an 
occupation. 

c. Ifte lather wants his eighteen-year-old son to join him in the 
family's construction business. The son enjoys writing plays and 
short stories; he seeks solitude and time to himself. He would like 
a literary career. 

d. The parents always wanted a dainty, traditional daughter. Instead, 
their sixteen-year-old girl likes backpacking, riding a trailbike, and 
going to political events. She does not enjoy shopping for 
fashionable clothes or making herself up. The parents are 
discussing their daughter by themselves. 

e. A twelve-year-old boy announces at the dinner table that he wants 
to take clothing construction in school. 

f. A six-year-old boy is playing with his sister's dolls while she, a 
five-year-old, is playing with his army toys. The parents observe 
them and talk together in another room. 

2. Have the class share how the members of the different fairly groups 
agreed or disagreed on solutions. Brainstorm other alternatives or 
share real home situations that can be added to the list of scenarios. 
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Activity Six/My Birth Order Personality Traits 2 


rhe student 


will be able to: 


■ Identify the characteristics of the personal birth order position. 


■ Express the advantages and disadvantages of each birth order position. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Have the students form into four groups, based on their personal 
birth order position fas indicated below): 

• Only child 

• Firstborn 

• Middle child 

• Youngest child 

2. Have each group discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each 
members birth order position. 

3. Write the advantages and disadvantages on a large sheet of butcher 
paper for c^ss discussion. 

4. Have the students compare their group's birth order list with tK? 
work sheet "Birth Order Factors and Personality Traits," which 
appears in this activity. 




bxtend the classroom learnings and provide a leadership activity by 
having the students interview members of the school faculty, student 
body offi:ers, or some other leadership group on campus to learn each 
member's birth order and its advantages and disadvantages. Sponsor 
a schoolwide contest to guess the oirth order of each member of the 
group. Develop an informational display on birth irder factors to 
educate the student body and promote the contest. 




Activity Seven/Birth Order Interview 


The student 


will be able to: 


■ Relate birth order traits to known relatives and /or friends. 


Students' Directions 

i 

— . L 


1. Select five adults who are relatives and/ or friends and guess each 
person's birth order. Interview them, using the "Birth Order 
Interview" form in th.s activity. 

2. After the interviews have been completed, determine which people fit 
the characteristics described on the "birth Order Factors and 
Personality Traits" sheet. Explain your answers. 


This activity was adapted from 


a unit written by Carol Kaworth. Central Union High School District, El Centre 
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Birth Order Factors and Personality Traits 



The following is a summary of birth order characteristics that were described in Parents 
Magazine:* 

• Only Children 

They seem to have a lot of self-confidence because of the absence of competition. 

They are dominant and verbal and strive for perfection. Thev are not jealous, 
because the»r position in the family has never been thieatentu. 

They are eager to please the authority figure 

They are overachievers. 

The have a close relationship with their parents, even into adultrood. 

• First Children 

They are disciplined ruore strictly and develop strict consciences. 

They are likely to be rigid and intolerant of others who do not meet their standards. 

They are ovcrachievers, especially in intellectual pursuits. 

They go to school longer than children born later. 

They may be more jealous and express more anger than middle and youngest 
children. 

They are tense and driven. 

• Middle Children 

They are diplomatic and good negotiators. 

They are more friendly and able to maintain better relationships in life than the 



They have an easier time with their parents, because the parents are more relaxed 
and less demanding. 

They look for assistance from others. 

They discover that competition can be fierce when the older child is of the same sex 

They may choose paths that are very different from that of the firstborn. 

They have a need not to conform, as a contrast to a conservative older brother or 
sister. The center birth position seems to affect girls more strongly than boys The 
most difficult position seems to be the middle of three girls. The easiest middle 
position is that of the middle child of the opposite sex. 

• Youngest Children 

They are charming, good companions, playful, and lighthearted 
They expect others to take care of them. 

They do not have other children coming along to displace them 

They have so many teachers and role models that they are likely to learn to walk, 
talk, and read earlier than their older brothers and sisters. 

Thry may be driven by the need to keep up with older sisters or brothers. 

They may lose self-confidence if older siblings present too much of a challenge. 

"hey may avoid real tests of their abilities and try to wriggle out of difficult situations. 



'This material was adapted from Loretta M Bierer. "The Meaning of Birth Order" {Parents Magazine. Vol 55 No 3 [March. 1980]. 52 55) 
Reprinted by permission See also Lucille K Forer and Henry Still, Thi Birth Order Fmtur How Your Perumalm Is In flue rued b\ Your Plate 
m the Family (New York David VicKay Company, Inc , 1976) 



firstborn. 
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Birth Order Interview 4 



Names of interviewees 




l 


1 


•> 

3 


4 


5 












How many children are in 
your family? 












What was your birth order? 












How would you rate yourself 
in these areas 9 


\ er\ 


1 en 


Sat 
\ er\ 


I er\ 


Sot 
\er\ 


I en 


Sot 
\ cr\ 


I en 


\<>t 
' en 


I er\ 


A. I am competitive. 






















B. I am a leader. 






















C. I am an achiever. 






















D. I have a strong conscience. 






















E. I am open-minded. 






















F. I am jealous. 






















G. I become angry easily. 






















H. I am friendly. 






















I. I am easygoing 






















J. I believe in conformity. 






















K. I accept help from others. 






















L. I am self-motivated. 






















M. I am confident. 























'This chart was developed by Pat Peck. r-olsom-Cotdcnd Unified School Oistr.ct, ( olsor 
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Activity Eight/Only Child for a Week: A Journal 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify advantages and disadvantages of being an only child 

■ List ways 'o meet the needs of an only child. 



Students' Directions 



1 Keep a journal for one week on how your life would oe different if 
you were an only child. For example, note the ti^es and kinds of 
activities you do by yourself or with others. Hov would these differ 
if you were an only child? If you are an only child, keep a journal 
on how your life would be different if you had brothers or sisters. 

2. Answer the following questions, based on your journal: 

• What are some of the advantages of being an only child? 

• What are some of the disadvantages? 

• What can parents do to overcome any of these disadvantages? 

As a community outreach project, have each student seek out and 
become friends with an only child. Share the person's feelings about 
being an onl> child with the class. Discu r s how a close fnend or 
organization can iielp overcame some disadvantages an only chils' 
might ha\e. Invite the person to join the FHA-HERO chapter. 



Activity Nine/Special Needs of Cmldre-; in Each Birth Order Position 5 



The student will be able to: 

■ Evaluate the needs :T ^.;i,<jren in each birth order position. 



Students' Directions 



1. Complete the work sheet "Special Needs of Each Birth Order Position." 

2. List you findings in the column "Special Needs." 

3. List things parents might do under fc *How Parents Can Meet These 
Needs." 



This activity was adapted from a module written by Carol Haworth. Central Union H gh School District, FJ Centro 
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Special Needs of Each Birth Order Position 



Birth order 



Special needs 
(emotional, social, achievement, 
and so forth) 



How parents can meet these needs 



The eldest child 



The middle chjld 



The youngest child 



The only child 
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Sectiqn B/Family Interaction 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Identify passive, aggressive, and assertive behavior. 

■ Compare assertive behavioi with personal ways of behaving. 

■ Practice communicating feelings to another person. 

■ Recognize that parents and teens have feelings and needs. 

■ Examine feelings a child might have about the birth of a sibling. 

■ Examine ways to decrease sibling rivalry. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 

© EDA 

0 



NOTE: Additional generalizations may be found on pages 6 through 8 
of Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. Membership in the family unit can provide experience in 
self-discipline and problem solving. 

2. Most parents have problems communicating with theii children, 
especially on sensitive topics. 

3. When important problems are not resolved, they can have a great 
impact on the success of the relationship. 

4. Mutual agreement is not always possible, but open, honest 
discussion leads to a more comprehensive assessment of the 
situation. 

5. Conflict is normal in any close relationship. 

6. One of the tasks of a beginning family is to de elop successful 
techniques for resolving conflicts. 

7. Our society h* become so structured that persons in different age 
groups are given limited opportunity to interact with each other. 

8. The primary developmental task of the parent of the adolescent is 
learning to let the child become independent and self-sufficient. 

9. Children should be encouraged to operate independently and 
become self-sufficient. 

10. Exercising restraint when given advice can strengthen relationships. 

11. Both the parent's and child's self-concepts are affected by the 
quality of the fami'y relationships. 



1. Administer the pretest. 

2. The following student activities appear in this section 

Activity One— Assertive Behavior 

• Identify passive, aggressive, and assertive behavior. 

• Compare assertive behavior with personal ways of behaving. 
Activity Two Recognizing Parents and Teenagers as People 

• Recognize that parents and teenagers have feelings and needs. 
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-Exchange of Information and Feelings by Parents 
and teens' values and opinions 



Activities Activity Three- 

(Continued) and Teenagers 

• Become more aware of parent: 
within the family. 

• Communicate ideas and issues not usually discussed in the famiiy. 

• Develop a time plan to continue the exchange of ideas and issues 
not usually discussed in the family. 

Activity Four — Sibling Rivalry 

• Examine the feelings a child might nave about the birth of a 
sibling. 

• Examine ways to decrease sibling rivalry. 

• List at least two ways for decreasing sibling rivalry in a family. 
3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Posi-Test 



1 Give an example of an "I" statement that you would make tc your friend if he or 
she forgot to meet you after school, as the two of you had planned 



2. What can you do to improve communication with your family 9 



3. Circle the correct letter. Assertive behavior is: 

a. Getting what you want when you want u 

b. Exercising your rights without hurting anyone else 

c. Manipulating people to get them to rio what you want 

4. Answer the following True/ False questions by circling a T if the item is true and F if the 
item is false: 

T F a. Assertive people have more control over the choices in their lives. 

T F b. Feeling anger or resentment is often a result of being a passive person 

5. List three things you musi do to be assertive: 

a. 

b. _ 

c. 

6. When a person holds back his or her feelings or just h.nts at what is wanted, he 
or she is a person 

7. When a person is usually demanding, even at the expense of others, he or she is 
an person. 
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Pretest and Post-Test (Continued) 



8. Answer the following True False questions about sibling rivalry. 

1 F a Comparing children with one another is a good way to help therr learn wrong 
from right 

T F b. If handled properly, sibling rivalry can be minimized. 

T F c. It is best to tell a preschooler about an expected baby as soon as possible. 

T F d. You should not let an older child say mean things about the new baby. 

T F e. When a parent brings home a new baby, the cider child should be given 
special love and attention. 

T F f. If an older child wants a bottle like the one the baby has, you should 
let him or her have one. 

T F g. You should always stop children from fighting. 

T F h. A parent should try to spend some time alone with each child each day. 

T F 1. An older child should be made to share his or her toys with younger siblings. 

T T j. Every child has moments of wishing that all of the other kids in the family 
would disappear and that he or she could have the mother and father all to 
himself or herself. 
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Activity One/Assertive Behavior 



Ihe student will be able to: 
■ Identify passive, aggressive, and assertive behaviors 
S Compare assertive behavior with personal ways of behaving. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Assertive behavior is acting in a way that meets your needs, without 
stepping on the toes of those around you. Specific ways to be assertive 
are to: 

• Ask for what you want. 

• Learn to say no without feeling guilty or apologetic. 

• Express your feelings comfortably. 

Less effective than assertive behavior are passive and aggressive 
behaviors. The passive person does not express needs or feelings and 
frequently only hints at what is wanted. Then, when the need is not 
met, the passive person may become angry or resentful. On the other 
hand, the aggressive person is often pushy and demanding, trying to get 
his or her own way, even at the expense of others. Sometimes an 
individual acts passively in one situation and aggressively in another. 
Neither passive nor aggressive behavior leads to effective communication 
and interaction. People communicate much more effectively -' hen they 
ask for what they want, say "no" without feeling guilty, and express 
their feelings comfortaMy. 



1. Have the students complete "Practice Your Responses" in this 
activity. Many different responses are acceptable for each of the 
three categories. Discuss the results. 

2. Have each group prepare situations to be presented to another 
group. The second group will then make assertive responses either on 
paper or to the class. As a class, discuss the responses. 

3. Have each studen* use an assertive response sometime during the 
day, reporting back to the class what he or she said. Have the class 
discuss the responses and make suggestions. 

As a leadership development activity, sponsor a leadership workshop 
for all chapter officers in your school. Teach other students the 
techniques of assertive communication. Have your chapter hold a 
meeting where members use assertive communication techniques and 
a meeting where passive and aggressive techniques are used. Discuss 
the value of developing assertive members fr an active chapter. 
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Practice Your Responses 



Read the situations below, and write a passive (A), aggressive (B), and assertive (C) 
response for each situation. Put a check mark next to the response that you would 
most likely make in each situation. Examples are given for the first two situations. 

Examples: 

1. One of your friends has returned the pale blue sweater that was borrowed last 
week. You notice that the sweater is dirty and has a hole in the front that was not 
there before. 

A. Passive: Thanks for returning my sweatci 

B. Aggressive: What did you do to my sweater? Don't ever expect to borrow 

anything of mine again! 

C. Assertive: I don't like getting my sweater back dirty and with a hole in it. 

Let's figure out how to wash and mend it after school today. 

2. Your sister promised to get the family car home at 6 p.m. so that you and your 
friends can go to a concert. She gets home at 7 p.m. and apologizes for being late. 

A. Pa ssive: That's OK. . . We won't be very late to the concert. 

B. Aggressive: Sorry! If you were sorry, you wouldn't have been late. Don't ever 

expect me to be on time for you! 

C. Assertive: I would have liked you to call me when you knew you'd be late In 

that way I could have called my friends and made other plans for 
a ride. 

3. You learn that a group of your friends is getting together next Saturday, but they 
have not included you in the plans. You want to be a part of their planning and 
their Saturday activity. 

4. You and your date are having dinner at a restaurant. A child at the next table is 
annoying you. 

5. Your mother asks you to come home from school early on Wednesday to help 
with some yard work. You and a friend were planning to stay after school that day 
to watch a ball game. 

6. A teacher thinks you have been copying a friend's homework. You have not been 
copying and you feel insulted by the teacher. 

7. You are trying to talk seriously to a friend about a personal problem. The friend 
keeps joking instead of paying attention to what you are saying. 

8. You are waiting in the dentist's office, and two young children are running around 
the waiting room, yelling and bumping into empty chairs. The parent is ignoring 
the children. 
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Activity Two/Recognizing Parents and Teenagers as People 



The student will be able to: 

■ Recognize that parents and teenagers have feelings and needs. 



Teacher's Directions 
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1. Collect some cartoons that reflect the needs »nd feelings of parents 
and teenagers. Examples appear in this activity. 

2. Divide ihe class into groups of four students each and distribute the 
cartoons. Each grc-p will discuss and list the feelings and needs of the 
characters depicted in the cartoons. 

3. Have the students develop a list of each family member's needs and 
feelings. Examples are the need for friends, privacy, self-development, 
recreation, and career or occupational choices. 

4. Have the students present their lists to the class. Discuss whether or 
not the feelings and needs listed are reasonable ones. Which are not 9 
Why? 

5. Compare the needs and feelings of teenagers and parents. Discuss 
how and why they are similar or different. 

6. Brainstorm how people meet their individual needs (Examples are: 
running, going for a walk, listening to records in the bedroom, 
returning to college). 

7. Discuss the value of knowing and understanding the needs of other 
family members. 

To promote greater understanding between youths and adults, have 
your chapter members work together with their parents on a project 
to benefit the community. Working together is a functional way for 
both the parents and chapter members to learn to appreciate the 
others' skills. Members and their parents can identify a community 
need and plan and conduct a service activity. Examples are: build a 
play structure for the lab school; complete a landscaping project for 
the school or community; clean, repair, or redecorate a community 
building or area such as a theatre, school for the handicapped, park, 
river, or cemetery; or plan and conduct a fund-raising activity for 
the school or community. 
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Activity Three/Exchange of Information and heelings 
by Parr .is and Teenagers 



The student will be able to: 

■ Become more aware of parents 1 and teenagers' values and opinions within 
the fumily. 

■ Communicate ideas and issues not usually discussed in the family. 

n Develop a time plai* Jo continue the exchange of ideas and issues not 
usually discussed in the family. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have each student ask his or her parents to complete the "Parents' Ques- 
tionnaire: About Your Teenagers." 

2. Have each student complete the "Teenager's Questionnaire: About Your 
Parents." 

3. When all the questionnaires have been completed and returned, ask 
the students to share ineir answers with the class. Instruct the 
students to share what they learned about their parents — and what 
their parents learned about them — that they did not kmw before 
answering the questionnaire. What surp r ised and interes etl them? 

4. Review the simmarv questions at thj bottom of each questionnaire. 

5. Have tne cla^s discuss: 

• What can you do to improve communication in your family and 
to become better rcquainted with each other? 

• What questions would you add to the quest' j naires? 

• What questions would >our parents add? 

• If you could explain to your parents one very important thing 
about yourself, it would be . . . 

• Do you think your family is aware ox this? 

• If not, would you like them to know it? 

• How could you bring up the subject? 

• Do you hink you will 1 ve a conversation with your parents to 
explain one very important thin** jout yourself? If yes, when? If 
nr t why i.ot? 
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Parents 1 Questionnaire: About Your Teenagers 



Today, many family members are busy with their own individual interests and 
responsibilities; they do not set time aside to communicate with each other. Sometimes 
parents and teenagers grow so far apart that they seem like dangers living in the 
same house. On the other hand, when feelings and information are shared between 
parents and teenagers, both generations can be more supportive of each other. 
Please an r wer the following questions: 

1. Whc is your teenager's favorite musical group? 

2. What part of the chicken does your teenager like best? 

3. If your teenager had >een old enough to vote in the last election, for which 
presidential candidate would he or she have voted? 

4. Does your teenager war.L to go to college? If so, what are his or her top 
choices as of now? 

5. Who is your teenager's best friend? 

6. Do any of your teenager's teachers especially bug him or her? 

7. Name four subjects your teenager is taking this term. 

8. Is your teenagei serving in a student leadership position or participating in 
athletics or any club or organization activities in the school 7 Out of school? 

9. Does your teenager believe in God? How does he or she feel right now about 
religion? 

10 Use at least three words of current teenage slang. What do they mean? 

11 Is your teenager doing a sp- cial report for any of his or her classes right now? 
If so, what about? 

12. How m xh has your teenagei grown physically during the past year? 

13. Within a half hour, how much time does your teenager spend on homework on 
an average evening 9 

14. Name the most recent movie your teenager has seen? 

15. What subject would be the easiest for your teenager to talk to you about'? Most 
dif* ? 

16. Bein^ a teenager is not easy What do you suppose are the two biggest 
problems your teenager has? 

After completing the questionnaire, compaie what you thought your teenager's answers 
would be with his or her real answers 

After completing the comparison, please comment on these questions: 

a. What did you learn about your teenager that surprised or interested you? 

b. What questions would you like to add to the questionnaire that are not on the 
li"? 

c. Do you think that this activity was very helpful—., helpful not helpful 

in developing a better understanding of your u*en ger? 

d. Comments you would like to make: 
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Teenager's Questionnaire: About Your Parents 



Today many fairly members are busy with their own individual interests and 
responsibilities. They do not set time aside to communicate with each other. 
Sometimes parents and teenagers grow so far apart that they seem like strangers living 
in the same house. On the other hand, when feelings and information are shared 
between parents and teenagers, both generations can be more helpful and supportive 
of each ot:.er. Please answer the following questions: 

1. How did your mother and father meet? Did they have a long or short 
engagement? 

2. Name one of your mother's or father's favorite movie or sports stars. 

3. What does it cost to run the car each month 9 

4. What is tue family's monthly telephone bill? 

5. Is your mother or father a member of the PTA? Have they been members in 
years pa?'? 

6 is your father or mother good at mathematics? 

7. Did your father or mother have a car at your age? 

8. Name two of your mother's good friends; name two of your father's good 
friends 

9. You probably know your mother and father's wedding anniversary date, but was 
their wedding a large formal ceremony or a small intimate one? 

10. Can you relate one funny or dramatic incident that happened to your mother or 
father before you were six? 

11. Name a food your father or mother does not like. 

12. What is the favorite television show of your mother or father 9 

13. Do you think your parents believe in God? How do you think they feel about 
religion? 

14. Did you talk over at least one personal problem with either parent in the past 

two v/eeks? 

15. When your mother or father war, a'oout vour ape was she or he pnnH m ^nnrt^ 
Which ones? 

16. Being a parent is not easy. What do you suppose are the two biggest problems 
your parents have? 

After completing the questionnaire, compare what you thought your parents' answers 
would be with their real answers 

After completing the oral comparison, please comment on these questions. 

a. What did you learn about your parents that surprised or interested you? 

b. What questions wou^u you like to add to the list you asked your parents 9 

c. Do you think that this activity was very helpful , helpful or not helpful _„ 

in developing a better understanding of your parents? 

d. Comments you would like to make: 
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Activity Four/Sibling Rivalry 6 



The student will be able to: 

■ Examine the feelings a child might have about the birth of a sibling. 

■ Examine wa>s to decrease sibling rivalry. 

■ List at least two ways for decreasing sibling rivalry in a familv. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Allowing a child to express his or her true feel'ngs toward a new baby 
is important; yet protecting the infant from harm is also necessar v . 
Anytime a new baby brother or sister comes into a family, the 
preschool child already present is going to have a reaction which may 
not be entirely favorable. Sibling rivalry cannot be eliminated; it can 
only be minimized. 

1. Have the class read "Do You Mind Sharing My Love?" in this 
activity. Ask students to react to tne rtory verbally or in writing. 
Compare the reaction to how a child might feel when a new baby 
comes home. 

2. Have the students brainstorm and list on the chalkboard ways to 
decrease sibling rivalry Compare the student-generated list to "What 
to Do About Sibling Rivalry: Some Helpful Hints for Parents" in 
this activity. 

3. Have each student write a letter — as a parent — to a child already 
present in the home about the new baby that lb joining the family. 

4. After completing the previous activity, have each student prepare a 
Family Communication Sociogram or a family interaction map. (Stz 
Instructional Patterns for Maximizing Human Potential, page 137.) 7 
Give these instructions: 

a. In a circle on a piece of paper, place a symbol iov each brother 
or sister with whom you communicate regular!* . Place yourself in 
the center of this circle. 

If you are an only child, use members of your family or friends 
with whom you communicate regularly. 

b. Draw a dark line (™-) to those with whom you communicate 
well, 

c. Draw a zigzag line ( AA/) to those with whom you have a 
rivalry or conflict. 

d. If you can, put an X next to the person who seems to be causing 
the problems most often. 

e. On the other side of the page, list the people with whom you 
have rivalries or conflicts. Next to the name of each person, list 
the topics that cause the problems. 

f. List two positive steps you can take to improve the situation. 



*This module was adapted by Noreen Bradbury. Irinity Union High School District, Wcavcmlie. from a module developed by Carol 
Haworth, Central Union High School District, El Centro 

''Instructional Patterns for Maximizing Human Potential Sacamento California State Department of Education. 1978 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



Example: 



Name of person 



Sue 



Conflu t topu « 



Borrowing clothes 
without asking 



Not making her bed 



Positive steps to take 



"I don't mind your 
borrowing because I 
expect to borrow from 
you. But let ne know 
ahead of time so lhat I 
won't make plans to 
wear that. The owner 
gets priority." 

"I will make your bed 
if you will take my job 
of folding clothes." 



g. Use one of the positive steps at home and report the success to 
the ciass. 
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Do You Mind Sharing My Love? 



Suppose that tomorrow your "steady" tell: you the following: "You are a very special 
person to me, and I want to keep our relationship. However, I've just met someone 
else who \* also special. I want to siare my time and love with both of you, so that 
means 1 can spend time with you on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays and see my 
new friend on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. We can spend Sundays together, 
all three of us. Of course, I don't want you to spend time with anyone else. You can 
use youi extra time for schoolwork and your job. Just remember, I don't love you 
any less now." 

• How would you feel about sharing your "steady" with someone else? 

• How would you feel about the three of you spending time together? 

• What would you do if you were in this situation? 



What to Do About Sibling Rivalry— Some Helpful Hints for Parents 8 



The first thing to remember is that sibling rivalry usually cannot be eliminated; it can 
only be minimized. Other suggestions to help your chikl adjust during or shortly after 
the birth of a new baby are as follows: 

• Tell your preschoolei ahead of time if a new baby is comi™ into the family. A 
month is sufficient; nine months is too long for a child to wait. 

• H°lp your preschooler to play out his or her feeling ibout a new baby, u^ing a 
sturdy, rubber baby doll, along with a bottle, some diapers, a crib, and a 
Bathinette, Allow the child to express his or her feel : ngs in whatever way he or 
she wants. 

• Help the preschooler not to feel abandoned by the mother when she goes away to 
the hospital to have a new baby. Have the children come to the hospital with the 
father to bring the new family member home. 

• Try to give your preschooler special love and attention. 

• Understand that children may regress to infant behaviors (for example, crawling, 
bottle feeding, and so forth) for a while. They will get over these behaviors more 
quickly if they are allowed to act out their jealousy. 

• Allow your children to express anger and jealousy toward the baby. not try 
to telk them out of these feelings. Allowing them to verbalize these fee ings now 
may help them to work °.t the new feelings they are trying to accommodate. 

These other hints may help while the children are growing up: 

• Remember that sibling rivalry goes both ways from older to younger am! younger 
to older. 

• Each child has moments when she or he wishes that all of the other children in 
the family would disappear and that she or he would iiot have to share the 
attention of the mother and father. 

• Try to spend some individual time with each child each day. 

• Arrange to take along a friend for one or i..ore of your children to help lessen 
rivalry and jealousy on trips, outings, or even vacations. 

• Do not compare the children. Do not use one as a good or bad example for the 
other. 

• Allow older children to help care for younger siblings, but do not give them too 
much responsibility, 

"This material *as adapted froni Fit/hugh Dodson. How to Parent (New York New American I ibrar>, 197"*) Used with permission 
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Section C/Family Support Systems 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Examine the concept that memories create family bonding. 

■ Develop methods to strengthen family ties. 

■ Identify how the home meets human ne-ds 

■ Define nurturing. 

■ List ways that families nurture members. 

■ Define love, happiness, and success. 



Key Gciie/alizations 



Activities 



EDA 



EDA 
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NOTE: Additional generalizations may be found on pages 6 and 7 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. A strong sense of loyalty and trust within the family helps in coping 
with the added impact of triumphs and crises. 

2. Providing times an^. places for solitude and interaction among family 
members increases the probability of satisfying and enduring 
relationships. 

3. Comfort and well-being jf the occupants should be the basis of 
planning a home environment 

4. Both parents and child^n need help in finding appropriate 
expressions of their feeLngs. 

5. A functional, supportive family enhances a person's effectiveness in 
his or her place of employment. 

I. Administer the pretest. 

2 The following student activities appear in this section 

Activity One — Family Bonding: Memory Bonds 

• Examine the concept that memories create family bonding 

• Identify ways to reinforce family bonding. 

Activity Two — Strengthening Family Ties 

• Develop methods to strengthen family ties. 

Activity Three — Meeting Human Needs in the Family 

• Identify how the home environment helps the family meet human 
needs. 

Activity Four— What Nurturing Families Provide 

• Define nurturing. 

• List ways that families nurtur* member. 

Activity Five — Some of the Best Things in Life Are Free 

• Define love, happiness, and success. 

• List five ways to express love without spending money 

3 Administer the post-test 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. How do families bond? 



2. Name two ways you can strengthen the emotional ties you have with your family: 
a. 

b. 

3. Identify thiee ways that the home or its furnishings meet human needs 
a. 

b. 
c. 

4. What are three ways that family members are nurtured within the family? 
a. 

b. 

c. 
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Activity One/Family Bonding: Memory Bonds 



The student will ^e able to: 

■ Examine the concept that memories create family bonding. 

■ Identify ways to reinforce family bonding. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have the students find at least 20 pictures uf themselves and their 
families. Have them begin with the earliest infant pictures, continuing 
to the present day. Try to find pictures that show fanrly members 
together. Use pictures that bring back memories. 

2. Have the students interview each member of their family concerning 
each picture and write a sentence or two about the photograph. 
Some questions they may consider are: 

a. What was happening in this picture? 

b. What are the relationships and ages of the people in the picture? 
What have these people become, and where are they now 9 

c. What were you feeling when this picture was taken? 

ci. How did you (or do you) feel about the people in the picture? 
Can you tcl! a short story about them? 

e. What happened before or after the picture was taken 9 

f. Who took this picture? 

g. Why are certain pictures favorites? 

3. Instruct students to make _ memory book by. 

a. Attaching pictures to stiff paper with picture corner holders or 
clear contact paper. 

b. Place no more than two pictures to a page. 

c. Neatly write in the information collected from each person under 
the picture. 

d. Organize thi pages by date and bind them together in a book 
with a cove; and title. 

4 Share and discuss w ; th the class. 

a. What are you going to do with this pictuic album of family 
memories? 

b What did you learn while doing this project? 

c. How do you feel about your family's memories 9 

d. How do memories bond a family together? 

j Have the students share their memory books with their families and 
make a new memory bond. 

NOTE: Some students may wish to add a family history, including 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles. 
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Activity Two/Strengthening Family Ties 



The student will be able to: 
■ Develop in^thcds to strengthen family ties 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



Family ties can be strengthened by good communication, time spent 
together, and help given to family members in times of stress. 

Have the students reau "Examining Family Relationships" in this 
activity. Discuss this form in class and add the questions to the list, if 
needed. Have the students take the form home and use it with 
individual members of the family. Emphasize that the answers to the 
form are confidential and not to be shared in class. 

1. Use a separate form for each member of your family with whom 
you communicate regularly. 

• Answer the questions honestly. Before having the family member 
answer the questions, fold your answers under so that they are 
covered. 

• After both of you have written your answers review the complete 
form and discuss the results. 

• Did you improve communication with the family member? If yes, 
how? If not, why not? 

2. List at least two ways that you could spend enjoyable time with each 
family member. Use the space below for your answers. 



Member 



Activity 



When will you do it? 
(or did you 9 ) 



3. Answer the following questions: 

a. Who is the most helpful to you in time oi stress? Why 9 

b. Whom do you help the most in time of stress 9 Why 9 

c. Did this activity bring you to a better understanding of any 
member of your family'' How? 

d Were you comfortable answering and discussing this survey? Why'' 

e. List at least three ways you could strengthen your family ties: 

(1) . ' 

(2) . 

(3) 
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Examining Family Relationships 



This form will help you examine the relationships you have with members of your 
family. Use a separate form for each family member. Place your answers in the left 
column and fold the page under before asking a famil> member to write his or her 
answers. When the form is completed, discuss the answers. Summarize what you 
learned from this activity. 



(Name of family member) 



(Relationship to you) 



Put Your answers here 



Put your family member'* 
answers here 



1 . What activities do you enjoy 
doing with this person? 

2. What do you enjoy talking 
about with this person 9 

3. What is your favorite 
memory of this person 9 

4. What does this person do at 
times to make you upset or 
angry? 

5 Why does he or she do it? 

6. What does this person do 
that pleases you? 

7. How does this person react 
to your bad moods? 

8. How would you like him or 
her to react? 



9. What problems have been 
bothering this person? 

10. What can you do to help? 

11. What problems have been 
bothering you? 
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Examining Family Relationships (Continued) 



12. What could this person do to 
help you? 

13. What has made you happy 
recently? 

14. How would you like to share 
your happiness with this 
person? 

15. What do you like be;t about 
this person? 

16. What do you think he or she 
likes best about you? 

17. What do you have trouble 
talking about wi f h this 
person? 



18. What is the most important 
thing you would like to tell 



19. What is the most important 
question you would like to 
ask this person? 

20. in general, how would you 
describe his or her 
personality? 

21. How has thi: questionnaire 
helped you know this person 
better? 

22. (Add other questions that 
you feel are important ) 



Put your answers here. 




Put your family member's 
answers here 



x: 




this person right now? 
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Activity Three/Meeting Human Needs in the Family 9 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify ways the home environment l^vs the family meet human needs 



Teacher's Directions 



1 . Make the cartoon on the folio .ving page into an overlay for an overhead 
projector. Use this cartoon to discuss basic human needs with the 
students. 

2. Show the slide series fro'n the kit The Home: An Environment for 
Human Growth. 10 The students can suggest which human need is 
being fulfilled. Furnishings n\ the home provide for these basic 
needs: 

a. Physiological: A place to eat and rest; for example, a snack table 
or a sofa 

b. Safety needs: Accident prevention or security; for example, a night 
light or a stepstool 

c. Love and belonging: A need to feel affection or acceptance; for 
example, a family album, a birthday cake, a favorite chair 

d. Esteem: A place to be recognized and respected by others; for 
example, display of child's schoolwork, trophies, awards, or 
collections 

e. Self-actualization: A place where you can do what you do best; 
for example, music in youi room, a book collection, and so forth 

3. In a group discussion, have the students contrast a sense of 
belonging to the need for privacy and independence. 

4. Discuss the concept of territoriality. Ask the class, "If a guest headed 
for Dad's favorite chair, what would be said? How would the guest 
feel?" 

5. Suggest ways that statements of personal ownership are made in the 
home. (Examples are: posters, monograms, initials, a special seat at 
the table.) 

6. Ciscuss examples of : tems in the home that fulfill each of the 
previously listed five needs. 

7. If all of these needs are not beir_ met, have the students suggest 
possible changes to fill the needs. 



'This activity was developed by Bonnie Pius. Sanger Unified School District 

,0 A folder contains the transparency "How Homes Can Meet Our Needs" The Home An f-nv iron merit for Human Growth is a 
slide kit that was prepared in 1971 by the Educational and Consumer Relations Department, J C Penney Company, lnc , 1301 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10019 
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Activity Four/What Nurturing Families Provide 11 



The student will be able to: 

■ Define nurturing. 

■ List ways in which families nurture members. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have the students bring pictures of families to class. (Or use the 
poster "We Are a Family," ,vhxh is available from the Education 
Development Center, Inc., 55 Chapel Street, Newton, MA (T-160.) 

2. Show each picture to the class. Answer these questions about each 
picture: 

• What do you see? 

• What feelings seem to be evident among the people in the pictures? 

• Do you think these feelings foster growth? 

(Possible answers are: care, love, training, teaching, security, or 
communicating.) 

5. Summarize the concepts in this activity by having t\e class compile a 
list of the qualities a nurturing family woula have or the ways a 
family nurtures its members. Use the list to define nurturing. 



EDA 



Activity Five/Some of the Best Things in Life Are Free 



12 



The student will be able to: 

■ Define love, happiness, and success. 

■ List five ways to express lovt without spending money. 



Introduction 



Te?cher*s Directions 



The possession of things is often believed tc be a source of happiness. 
In an effort to provide mateiial things for their children, parents often 
forget that love can be expressed without spending money. 



2. 



3. 



Give each student three pieces of paper. Have each student define 
love, nappiness, and success. 

Divide the class into three groups. Give one group all of the 
definitions of love, the second group the definitions of happiness, 
end the third group the definitions of success. Have each group 
compile the definitions. 

Discuss f hc definitions. Make any additions and changes the class 
members feel are necessary to express their various opinions. 

Have the students list some ways to express love to a child without 
spending money and ways to express love to a spouse without 
speeding nioney. 

huve the class members share their lists with the class. Prepare a 
bulletin board based on the suggestions received. 

6. Hzve the class discuss the things inoney can and cannot buy. 

As a consumer service to your community, prepare a community 
display for the library or chopping center illustrating ways people 
can express love without spending money. This activity would be 
particularly appropriate near holidays such as Christmas, Valentine's 
Day, Mother's Day, and Father's Day. 



5. 



"fh.s activit> was adapted Iron a module written by Bonnie Puis. Sanger Unified School District 
2 This activity was developed by Evangeline Cleaguc. l.os Angeles Unified School District 
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5 

Parenting Skills 



This chapter contains instructional activities regarding the skills 
necessary for parenting. Many of the topics traditionally taught in a 
child growth and development course are included here. Teachers who 
offer cr plan to rffer a child growth and development class will find 
these materials helpful. 

Introductory materials in the following areas are included: prenatal 
development, birth options, children's developmental stages, parenting 
techniques, learning experiences for young children, activities with 
children, health and safety, types of child care centers, and -areers in 
child care. 
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Segfion-A/Prenatal Development 




The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 




■ Identify patterns of prenatal development. 




U Summarize parenting experience information. 




Key Generalizations 


NOTE: These generalizations may be found on pages 9 and 10 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. Prospective parents who understand ietal development and the birth 
process can provide greater support to each other. 

2. Early physical development is rapid, with greater changes in the first 
few years of life than at any c ubsequeni stage. 

3. Understanding developmental growth stages assists parents in 
providing an environment for maximizing a ch'ld's development. 




Activities 


Present the foPowing student activities, which appear in this section: 

Activity Ohf— Prenatal Infant Growth 

• Identify the patterns of prenatal development. 






Activity Two— Parents' and Grandparents' Interviews 
• Summarize findings about being pregnant. 




Acuvity Three—Prenatal Infant Communication 
• Describe personality differences of babies in utero and methods of 
communication with the baby before birth. 


• 
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Activity One/Prenatal Infant Growth 1 



The student will be able to: 
■ Identify patterns of prenatal development. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Use one or more of the suggested resources listed below (or use a 
film or print resource that visually depicts prenatal development 
throughout pregnancy) to stimulate the students' discussion about 
prenatal growth. 

• Beginning of Life. This film was produced by Benchmark Films in 
1968. 

• Birth Atlas (Sixth edition). New York: Maternity Center 
Associatior 1978. This publication, which shows prenatal 
development and the labor process, is available from the Maternity 
Center Association, 48 E. 92nd St., Nt ' York, NY 10028. 

• The Body Human: The Miracle Months. This television videotape 
production is available in film libraries of some counties and 
districts. 

• The First Days of Human Life. This film depicts prenatal development. 
It ; s available from Birthright of Mann, 803'/ 2 D Street, San Rafael, 
CA 9^901. A small rental fee is required. 

• Life Before Birth. This filmstnp is available as a kit or pictorial 
reprint (Educational Reprint #27). It is available from Time/Life 
Education, P.O. Box 834, Radio City Post Office, New York, 
NY 10010. 

• Nilsson, Lennart. A Child Is Born (Revised edition) New York: 
Delacorf 1 Press, 1977. 

2. Do one of ,ne two following activities: 

Have the students observe one or more childbirth preparation classes, 
particularly one that emphasizes prenatal care, nutrition, exercise, or 
prenatal development. Record the students' observations and 
questions. Have the students report to the class. 

Have a childbirth education instructor come to the class to provide 
instruction about childbirth preparation 



'This activity was developed by Sue Chelin,. lamaipais Union High School District Urkspur 
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Activity Two /Parents' and Grandparents' Interviews 2 



The student will be able to: 

■ Summarize findings about being pregnant 



Students' Directions 



(The teacher should caution the students to use discretion when the> are 
interviewing people.) 

1. Interview at least five mothers (one may be your own mother), using 
the following questions: 

a. What made you think that you were pregnant before you had a 
pregnancy test? What physical changes did you first notice? 

b. If you have had more than one child, were there any differences 
between the early symptoms of each pregnancy? 

c. What eipc'ional or physical changes did you experience 
throughojt pregnancy? 

d. Was pregnancy the same as or different from your expectations? 
How? 

e. What myths had you heard about being pregnant? From whom 9 

f. What do you wish you had known about being pregnant before 
you became pregnant? 

2. Compile the results of the interviews, and share them through class 
discussion. 

a. What were the most ccrr»mon findings? 

b. What were some of the unusual findings? 

c. What myths were i isproved? Confirmed? 

3. Interview your grandparents (or other persons of their generation) 
about what childbirth was like for them. 

a. What myths were there about pregnancy or the birth process 9 

b. Where was the baby born? (eg., 1 >spital, home, and so fortn) 

c. What were the attitudes toward being pregnant and having a 
baby? 

d. What were the father's and grandparents' roles during the 
pregnancy and birth? 

4. Compare the similarities and differences of child nirth that your 
grandparents and parents experienced. 



? This activity was developed by Sue Chcl'm. lamalpais I'r.ion High School I)i inct larkspur 
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Activity Three/Prenatal Infant Communication 3 



The student will be able to* 

■ Describe the personality differences of babies in utero and methods of 
communication with the baby before birth. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



What can you learn about a baby before it„ oirth? 



1. Interview several women who are preg 1 nt and record their 
experiences. Some sample interview questions are as follows: 

a. What month are you in tnis pregnancy? 

b. Do you feei that you know your baby in any way ri^ht now? 
How? 

c. How active or quiet is your baby? 

d. Do you notice any special times when your baby is awake or 
asleep? Describe them. 

e. What wakes up your baby? What quiets your baby? (Examples: 
singing, eating, exercise, shower, rocking) 

f. Do you talk to your baby? Do you think your baby hears you? 

2. Dirci is the following in class: 

a. What are the needs of the unborn child before birth? Ask 
students what the baby needs from the mother to feel content. 
(Examples are food, touch, stimulation, movement, warmth, and 
security.) 

b. How does a mother provide these things for the baby during 
pregnancy? (Example: The baby is used to getting food from the 
mother's body.) 

c. How does a family continue to provide for the infant's needs in 
the first month after birth 9 (ExainjJe- Families must adjust the 
temperature of the home or dress the baby so that he or she is 
warm and comfortable outside the womb.) 



% Vhis actr ity was written by Connie Siekafoose. American Society for Pv :hoprophylaxis in Obstetrics, certificated childbirth instructor 
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Section B/Birth Options 



The activities in this section will help tb A student develop abilities to: 

■ Discuss the rights of pregnant parents. 

■ Compare information and approaches taught in various childbirth education 
classes. 

■ Compare the advantages and disadvantages of a shared childbirth experience. 

■ Identify the variety of possible birth settings. 

T Discuss the feelings women might have during labor and birth. 



Key Generalizations 



Activi ies 



EDA 



EDA 
EDA 



NOTE: These generalizations may be found on page 9 of Curriculum 
Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. Bonding is facilitated by allowing new parents to ha\e immediate 
access to their newborn child. 

2. Touching and holding of the newborn encourage famih closeness 
and benefit the newborn. 

3. For the infant, bonding is the first step in socialization. 

4. Fathers need opportunities and, in some cases, encouragement to 
establish identity as a nurturing caretaker of the infant 



1. Administer the pretest. 

2 Present the following student activities, which appear in this section 

Activity One—Rights of Expectant Parents 

• Compare two birt case histories. 

• Discuss the rights of expectant parents. 

• Identify methods of choosing a doctor and a hospital 

• Practice assertive techniques for dealing with health care staff. 

Activity Two— Childbirth Education 

• Compare information and approaches tnught in various childbirth 
education classes. 

Activity Three— The Birth Setting 

• Ident.fy a variety of birth settings. 

• Examine different attitudes concerning birth settings 

Activity Four— Bonding and Word Search 

• Explain concepts of bonding. 

• Recognize actions that bond family members. 

Activity Five — Family Bonding — The Beginning 

• Identify touch as important in bonding. 

• Determine the importance of bonding to a family. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 4 



1. Do you hope to have children some 
day? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Undecided 

2. Where would you want to have your 
baby born? 

a. Hospital 

b. Alternative birthing center 

c. Home 

d. With the assistance of a 

nurse/ midwife rather than a doctor 

3. Which method of childbirth do you find 
appropriate? 

a. As nat ral as possible 

b. Cesarean 

c. Medicated but conscious during labor 
and delivery 

d. Medicated and unconscious during 
labor and delivery 

e. Do not know 

4. Who should be present in addition to 
medical personnel at the birth of a 
child? 

a. Child's father 

b. Child's grandparents 

c. Child's siblings 

d. Parents' close friends 

e. Other relatives 

f. No one 

5. What role can the father have in 
childbirth? 

a. Labor coach 

b. Help deliver baby 

c. Present, but not participating 

d. Not present during labor or delivery 

6. What attitude do you have about the 
childbirthing experience? 

a. A beautiful, natural experience 

b. A simple surgical operation 

c. Full of shots, medication, 
unconsciousness 

d. Hard work but worth it 

e. Vague and unclear about the process 

f. Other 



7 What aspects of childbirth make you 
uneasy? 

a Medication or drugs going into the 

baoy's system 
b The sight of blood 

c. Possible pain 

d. The thought of a cesarean 

e. The unknown 

f. How I might react 

g. Other 

8. (Women) Pain during childbirth would 
probably be lessened by: 

a. Using inner strength 

b. Requesting a cesarean 

c. Requesting pills, a shot, or gus to 
relieve the pain 

d. Giving in to panic 

e. Relying on the labor coach 

f. Other 

(Men) If my pa tner expene d pain 
during childbirth, 1 would: 

a. Suggest that she be given a 
medication (with her approval). 

b. Ln her make up her own mind 
about medication. 

c. Ask the doctor to give her 
medication (without her knowing). 

d. Encourage her not to use drugs. 

e. Other. 

9. What myths have you heard regarding 
childbirth? 



'These lesis were developed by Su- Chelini. Tamalpais Union High School District. Larkspur 
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Activity One/Rights of Expectant Parents 



The student will be able to: 

■ Compare two birth case histories. 

■ Determine the rights and responsibility of expectant parents 

■ Practice assertive techniques for communicating with the health care staff. 



1. Have the students make a list of the rights they feel expectant 
parents have regarding the birthing process. 

2. Compare the students' list of rights with those listed as follows: 

a. The right to be ; nformed about procedures and treatment 

b. The right to childbirth education 

c. The right to a support person (husband, mother, sister, friend) 
present during the birth 

d. The right to choose the type of delivery 

e. The right to help decide what medications (including anesthetic) 
will be used 

f. The right to choose the birth attendant 

g. The right to choose the site of birth (hospital or home) 

h. The right to childbirth with dignity 

3. Develop a list of rights on which the class agrees. 

4. Make students aware that most rights have responsibilities attached 
to them. Have the students list a responsibility required for each 
right. 

5. Compare the students' list of responsibilities with those given as 
follows: 

a. Responsibility to ask questions regarding hospital policies and 
regulations 

b. Responsibility to learn about prenatal care and childbirth 

c. Responsibility to arrange for a support person to share plans anc 
to accompany the nr other at birth 

d. Responsibility to obtain information in advance about the kinds 
of delivery methods available and the regulations regarding these 
methods 

e Responsibility to become informed about the advantages and 
disadvantages of medications available for use 

f. Responsibility to select a care attendant who shares a similar 
phPosophy 

g. Responsibility to investigate the alternative sites available and to 
accept the limitations of the one you select 

h. Responsibility to treat care givers with the respect and 
consideration you expect for yourself 

6. Read the two birth case histories on page 155. 

1. Follow up the reading with a class discussion and or role-play the 
case histories. Using Couple Two as an example, explain how 
Couple One could have improved the birth experience Consider both 
prenatal planning and personal goals for this event 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



a Important Points to Consider About Couple One 

(1) The parents were uninformed about childbirth procedures and 
hospital policies and options 

(2) The couple was separated during labor and birth. 

(3) The IV and fetal monitor machine were frightening, rather 
than reassuring, to the mother 

(4) The mother was unaware that she had a choice of anesthesia 
or of no anesthesia. 

(5) The mother felt disappointed that she was uninformed about 
birth options that might have been available to her. 

(6) The father may have been unable o- unwilling to be present at 
birth. 

(7) The mother will face a period of recuperation following the 
anesthesia; the baby will recover from the e r ts of anesthesia, 
the father will not have participated. All factors may 
interfere with the onset of the family att ment to the baby. 

b. Important Points to Consider Aoout Couple Two 

(1) The parents were well informed about the birthing process and 
the options they had. 

(2) I he parents made choices concerning where the birth would 
take place, which anesthetic would be used, and whether the 
father would be present. 

(3) The mother felt comfortable asking her doctor questions, and 
the doctor was willing to spe-d time talking to her 

(4) The couple never separated. 

(5) There was no initial separation of the infant and parents, a 
policy which promotes attachment among the three 

(6) Both parents and the staff felt good about the birth The 
couple experienced the satisfaction of making decisions 
concerning the birth of their child. 
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Two Case Histories 5 



The case histories in this section show two couples 1 different approaches to becoming 
parents. 

Couple One 

When our first child was born, neither my husband nor I had done any reading or 
taken any classes to prepare us for the actual birth. I think Ted and I felt that having 
a baby was very natural— that no preparation was necessary. We thought that the 
baby would be born when it was ready and that our doctor would make all the right 
decisions for us. The doctor would know which hospital would be best, what kind of 
anesthetic I would need, and what procedures and treatments would be necessary. I 
really did not know vhat to expect. I did not realize that a pregnant woman could be 
a part of the decision making. I did not know that different hospitals have different 
birthing choices and procedures. Some hospitals today have a delivery room which is 
decorated like a bedroom. This approach allows the mother and baby to experience a 
home-like setting and, at the same time, to have the safety and emergency care that 
only a hospital and staff can provide. 

I wish now I had known more about childbirth and had asked my doctor to explain 
what procedures, anesthetic, and medications I could have expected. I should have 
borrowed some books or magazines from the doctor or the local library so that I 
could have been better prepared. I did not know that my husband could be in the 
labor room with mc. Instead, the doctor suggested that he stay in the waiting room. I 
thought it was a hospital rule and did not ask that he stay with me. 

When the hospital staff set up an intravenous device (IV) and a fetal monitor, I 
thought there v as an emergency and that my baby was in danger. Had I been better 
prepared and known more, I would not have been frightened for my baby. I also 
could have expressed my own preferences wiien there was a choice. If I have another 
cnild, I am going to know more about the process to help me make better decisions. 

Couple Two 

When I found out that I was pregnant, I read everything I could find on prenatal 
care and the birthing process. My doctor had a number of booklets at the office. 
Michael and I read those and then went to the library to get more information. I 
read about Lamaze and Bradley natural childbirth methods; I decided I would go to 
a meeting to find out more about natural childbirth. 

We decided that Michael should be present at the baby's birth, so we asked the 
doctor if that was permitted. The doctor told us one hospital discouraged having 
fathers present, but the hospital which was farther . m our home supported a father's 
being present at his child's birth. We chose to go to the second hospital, which was 
thirty minutes farther away. My doctor spent a lot of time telling me about different 
kinds oi anesthetics and their effect on me and our unborn child. 
The night we drove to the hospital I felt very excited and at the same time calm 
because I had a good understanding of what to expect. The hospital staff approved of 
Michael's presence, and having him with me was a comfort to both of us. He and I 
were able to hold our baby shortly after its birth. We felt as though we were part of 
a miracle. 



^This activity was written by Connie Sickafoose, American Society for Psych oprophylaxis in Obstetrics, certificated childbirth instructor 
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Activity Two/Childbirth Education 6 



The student will be able to: 

■ Compare information and approaches taught in various childbirth education 
classes. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



There are many possible choices in methods of birth preparation that 
l^ay be available in your community. Three choices are Lamaze, 
Bradley, and Dick-Read. Some instructors use combinations of these 
appioaches. As a result, there are as many kinds of classes as there are 
teachers. Becoming familiar with the approaches and variations helps 
students determine their own preferences for future decisions. 



1. Interview an instructor of each method of childbirth available in your 
community, using the following list of questions. After completing the 
interviews, compare the similarities and difterences in the information 
taught in the childbirth education classes. 

a. What is the class size, location, hours, number of sessions, and 

cost? When should the couple enroll? 
h What is the role cf the labor coach in class? 
c What kinds of relaxation are taught and how much time in class 

is spent on each? 

d. Which birth setting do rr.ost people in class choose? 

e. Which breathing techniques are taught and why? 

f. Do you discuss the kinds of medication available to the mother 
during labor? 

g. Is a class outline available on request? 

h. How much time is spent on learning or practicing effective 
communication with health care providers 7 

i. What is taught about variations in labor, nut ition, nursing, and 
bonding? 

2 Compare the information collected by class members 



ft This activity w*. written by Connie Sickafoose, American Socictv for Psvchoprophylaxis in Ohstctrcs, certificated childbirth instructor 
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Activity Three/The Birth Setting 7 



The student will be able to. 

■ Identify a variety or birth settings. 

■ Examine attitudes concerning birth settings. 



1 Read the toilowing equation. 

Mar 7 is three months pregnant with her first baby. She and her 
husband have no medica 1 insurance and very little money saved. 
Neither one wishes to ask his or her parents for financial help, so 
Mary wants to have the baby at home to save hospital fees. She 
feels physically well and she wants a doctor who is willing to deliver 
her baby at home Sir • so believes that the baby wouIl benefit 
from a g< ,.:le birth at home without tne bright lights and impersonal 
char" uteris. ics of a hospital. She feels that if h^r baby is born at 
home and not separated from its parents, she, her husband, and the 
baby can esiabl^:; a closeness which would not be possible in a 
hospital c e f 'ing. 

Mary and Bill have not made a final decision about the baoy's 
birthplace because Bill is opoosed to home birth. He wants to get a 
second job to pay fc the hospital bills. He wants his wife to go to 
a hospital where doctors supervise labor and emergency care is 
availabL. 

Their relationship has become tense because of this issue, and they 
would welcome a resolution. 

2 Discuss or debate ;he issue as a class, an ving at a solution for 
Marv and Bill tha, "an be supported. Use the questions below as a 
guide to your discussic 1 or debate. 

a. Look closely at whet is important to Mary in her birth 
environment. What does she want for herself and for i^r baby 9 

b. What is important to Bill? 

c. Why do pe ole choose to give birth outside the hospital setting? 
d Both Bill a Mary feel strongly about their positions. Probably 

neither p home birth nor a conventional hospital birth setting will 
be acceptable. Look for alternatives that are safe 2nd acceptable 
to Bill and Mary, 
e. How might care and environment vary w^h these options? 

• Inside the hospital— familv-centered labor and delivery unit or 
alternative birth room in the hospital 

• Outside the hospital —birth center at the home or a doctor's 
clinic 

3. Investigate the birth arrangements in your communit 



7 This activity was deve'^ped by Connie Sickafoose, Xme^car Society for f'svchoprophylaxis in Obstetrics, certificated childbirth instructor J 
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Activity Four/Bonding and Word Search 8 



The student will be able to: 

■ Explain concepts of bonding. 

■ Recognize actions that bond family members. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



The definition of hading is the forrring of close specialized human 
relationships such as those that 1 nk parent and child, husband and 
wife, or friend and friend. 

Bonding bep' ' between the mother and baby during pregnancy because 
the mother u K source 01 iood, protection, v,armth, stimulation, and 
affection. Bonding is a relationship that continues with tl,e baby's birth 
as the parents and baby exchange messages with all of their senses: the 
meeting of their eyes, skin-to-skin contact, body warmth and 
movements, smell, and sound. The first minutes and hours of an 
infant's life being spent with the parents may be critical in initiating ihe 
nurturing responses that continue throughout the parent-child 
relationship. 

Activities that promote bonding are as follows: 

• Healthy, positive pregnancy 

• Birth without anesthesia 

• Father actively involved in the birth 

• breast feeding 

• Rooming-in 

• Sensory message exchange? such as stroking, touching eye contact, 
smell, sound, and skin contact 



1. Divide the clasr i^.to two groups. Instruc one group to talk to the 
other group when a signal is given to sta"t. Members of this first 
group should smile and try lo carry on a plea.ara conversation The 
second group is instructed to talk first but ne- e. to smile 01 gesture 
Let the students talk to each other for five minutes. 

2. Have the entire class discuss how each group felt i r the situation 
How is this situation simi.ar to parem -child bonding? 

3. Have the students see how many parent-child bonding activities they 
can find in the "Bonding Word Search" in this chapter Look for 
words that show expressions of warmth and love. 

4. Have the students discuss what family members can do to encourage 
bonding within the' own families. 

5. Have each student bring in ? picture tl.at shows family bonding. Use 
these pictures tor a bulleun beard whose theme is bonding. 



"This actp ,ty was adapted from a module ur.t c Beverly Studer and Mary Ann Rime Central Un.on High School Distrct Ll O 
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Bonding Word Search 



Choose from these words' 

Oiess Hold hands Love Pat Rub noses Talk 

Cuddle Hold Make faces Respond Smile Touch 

Embrace Hug Massage Rock Snaggle Warmth 

Gentle Kiss Nuzzle Rub Squeeze 
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Ac vity Five/Famii/ Bonding— The Beginning 9 



The student will be able to: 

M Identify touch as important in bondir j. 

■ Determine the impo.tance of bonding to a family. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



An infant's contact with the external environment is through the body. 
If the infant's physical needs are quickly met—if he or she is touched, 
talked to, played with, and given affection as needed, the infant then 
will come to sense the world and its people as safe and dependable. 
Bonding techniques can be learned throu^ an awareness of their 
importance and through practice. 

1. Give students two objects to touch, hold, and pass around the class. 
One object should be a soft, stuffed animal. The other should be an 
animal-like object made of wire mesh or sandpaper. 

2. Ask the students to be aware of and to relate their feelings about 
each object. 

a. Which animal would you want to hold again? 

b. What emotions did you feel when holding the soft animal? The 
hard animal? 

3. Show the film Rockabye Baby, a Time-Life film made in 1970 
which presents experiments on the importance of touch. 

4. Have each student write a definition of bond : ng. 

5. Invite a new father to speak to the class as soon as possible after 
having shared the birth experience. Some nt \ fathers will speak 
f reely abort the experience and their reactions and emotions as they 
saw and held their child (bonding) for the first time. If the father 
hesitates, be prepared with questions tc help him teach the class 
about the advantages and disadvantages of the shared birth 
experience and the importance of bonding to a family. 

Questions to ask the father* 

• How did you feei about participating in the birth of your chilo? 

• Would you recommend this experience to other fathers 9 

• How did you help your wife during the birth? Pefore the birth 9 

• how did you feel when you first saw the baby? 

• How did you feel when you first w.ld the baby? 

• When did you first feel like a family? 

6. Afte* the speaker leaves, have the students describe the bonding 
exf-jrence. 

7. G vt the students the work sheet "Guidelines for Parents and Family: 
Help Levelop a Good Self-Concept Through Early Bonding 
Techniques." Have the students ask their parents whether they 
renumber doing the activities listed. 



9 This activity was adapted f-m 3 module written by Mar> Ann KliPc and Bcvcrb Studcr. Central Uni' n High School District, fl C cntro 
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Guidelines tor Parents and Family 



Help Develop a Good Self-Concept Through 
Early Bonding Techniques 



Smile often at your baby. 



2. Imitate your baby's facial expressions and attempts, at language. 

3. Touch, hold, and rock your baby often. 

4. Hold your baby during feeding. 

5. Answer your baby's cry quickly; respond to his or her needs. 

6. Talk to your baby in soothing, pleasant tones. 

7. Use music to relax your baby. 

8. Include your baby in everyday family activities. 

9. Allov/ for a flexible routine so that your baby will develop a feeling 
of security. 

10. Make routine experiences such as diapering, bathing, and feeding 
pleasant experiences for your baby. 

11. Make an attempt lo use positive language with your child. 

Remember that answering a child's vry promptly will not spoil your 
child but will instead develop a feeling of security for the child. If an 
infant's needs are not met over a period of time, the infant will stop 
crying because he or she has given up hope in the parent. 
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1 ' t , Section C/Children'$15evelopijnental Stages ^ - 


The activities in this section will help the studenc develop abilities to: 


■ Identify basic developmental stages of children from birth through age five. 


■ Recognize that children think differently at different ages. 


■ Identify parents' information needs at each stage of parental development. 


■ Recognize some predictable actions of children at various ages. 


■ Review 


ways parents may react to children. 


Key Generalizations 


NOTE. These generalizations may be found on pages 9 and 10 of 
Curriculum Dssign for Parenthood Education. 

1. Parents can better respond to a child's behavior if they understand 
develonmer tal staces 

2. Each chi'd is unique in growth patterns 

3. All development is sequential, but individuals grow at varying rates. 

4. Piaget's research has ^creased our understanding cT the sequence of 
intellectual developm 

5. Understanding developmental growth stages assists parerus in 
providing an envirc *ment for maximizing a child's development. 


Activities 


1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this sect. on: 




Activity One- Developmental Stages That Children Experience 

• Identify children's developmental stages. 

• Relate children's behaviors to developmental concepts or ideas 




Activity Two Basic Developmental Stages 

• Identify basic developmental ^tages of children from birth to five 
years of age 

Aetivltv Three - How Children Think Piaget's Theories 

• Understand that children think different!) at differei/ ages 

• Understand that children think differently from the wa> adulb do 
Activity Four Children's Intellectual Development Piagefs Theories 

• Recognize that children go through developmental stages in their 
thinking processes. 




Activity Five -Children's Actions an Parents' Responses 

• Recogm/e some predictable actions of children at various age> 

• Review some ways that a parent mav r«act to those actions 
3 Administer the post-test 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



Circle T if the statement is t-ue or F if the statement is false. 

T F I A developmenta 1 stage is a behavior that is learned. 

T F 2. Some children may skip certain developmental stages. 

T F 3. Children go through the developmental stages at the same rate 

T F 4. Success in one developmental stage is necessary for the child to proceed to the 



f F 5. Adults go through developmental stages. 

T F 6. Intuitive thought is the last, most advanced, level of intellectual development. 
T F 7. The two operations of intellectual development determined by Piaget are conser- 



T F 8. Children learn best from concrete experiences 

T F 9. Though* i n children giows from actions, not words. 

T F 10. Children's behavior t .rns are predictable, even though children are individuals. 



next stage 



vation and reversibility. 





(!) h (2) h O) K (4) I. (5) I. (6) 1.(7) I (8) i (9> 1 (|(), I 
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Activity One Developmental Stages That Children Experien*^ 10 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify children's developmental stages 

■ Relate children's behaviors to developmental concepts or idea*. 



Student*' Directions 



Rtad the development concepts listed below. Give two other 
examples of tne developmental concept in the space provided. 

a. Parents who have a good understanding of child development and 
know the approximate order of development will usually be able 
to detect when a r roblem is serious and when it is simply delayed 
development. It is not important for the child to develop 
according to the same rate as other children of about the same 
age. However, it is important for the child to ma * progress in 
his or her own development. 

Your examples: 

(1) 



(2) 



b. 



Each individual develops within his or her own special time 
schedule. 

For example: Some children start to walk at nine months. Some 
walk at about two years. Each child is normal and healthy and 
operating on his or her own time schedule. 

Your examples* 

(1) 



(2) 



c The successful completion of one stage usua n v provide* a greater 
degree of success in future stages. 

For example: A baby who feels loved and learns to trus f people 
usually will be able to give and eceive love and trust as an adult 

Your examples: 

(1) 



•This activit> was developed b> ! ^rctta Wilhelmscn and Jeanet»e Powell. San Ramon Va!lc\ Unified School District, Danville 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



d. A child needs to reach an appropriate physical development 
before a certain developmental stage can occur. 

For example: A child needs to be physically able to control the 
elimination process before being potty trained. 

\ our examples: 

(1) 



(2) 



e. A cbud's development is affected by his or her experience. The 
expeiience can be personal or through the observation of the 
behavior of others. 

For exampk: A child who is interrupted during activities and 
~»etch will learn to interrupt acults in speech and activities. 

. our examples: 

(1) 



(2) 



f. Developmental stages occur throughout an individual's life Adults' 
developmental stages may be emotional, social, or physical 

For example Adults learn to let their children bceorr * 
independent as the children reach appropriate ages. 

Your examples: 

(1) _ 



(2) 



2. Share your examples with the class. 



As a community service, prepare a window display in a toy store or 
prepare a community exhibit showing appropriate gilts tor each age and 
stage of a child's development 
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Activity Two/Basic Developmental Stages 11 



The student will be able to: 

■ ldent'""' basic developmental stages of children from birth to five years of age. 



Teacher's Directions 



0 



1. Reproduce *he material "Most Common Age for Behavior to 
Appear" in this activity so that each student in class will rece ve a 
complete set of cards for sorting The class may be divided inte 
groups. 

2. Cut caras on the broken lines and put them into separate envelopes 
for individual student use or into several envelopes for groups to 
use. 

3 Distribute an envelope to each student or group of students. 

4 Ha\e the students sort the cards and place them under the 
appropriate age; e.g., birth to six months, six to twelve months, and 
so forth The placement of cards by appropriate age can be recorded 
on butcher paper, ditto master, or chalkboard so that all students 
can see what others have done, 

5. Have the students discuss the following: 

a Developmental stages that students agree belong to a particular 
age group 

b. Developmental stages that students place in different age gr<»u^ 
(Umphasize that individuals develop a* various rates, causing the 
wide age variation within developmen al stages ) 

As a community service, have studv. f s present demonstrations at a 
local shopping center or toy store on selecting gifts for cnildren 
based on children's developmental stages 



"This activity was developed b\ Sue Chclini. lamalPais Union High Sih( A Di.trat larkspur ,ind Pal Nokox and Mar\ '.nvder 
! os Angeles Unified School district 
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Most Common Age for Behavior to Appear 



Birth to Six Months 



Six to Twelve Months 



Twelve to Eighteen Months 



Smiles 



Sits up 



Grabs toys 



r 



Grasps spoon 



Picks up small objects 



Starts to talk 



Laughs 



I— 



T 

| Shies away from strangers 

J 



Holds cup steady 



.-I 



Rolls over ! 

I 

Recognizes mother's and I 
father's voices I 



Turns toward sound 



Pulls self to a standing 
position 

Walks holding on to 
furniture 



Finger feeds self 



Feeds self 



1 



Walks 



I 



Picks up small objects with 
humb and forefinger 



L. 



1 1 

Realizes things still exist j Climbs on low chairs and 
when out of sight tables 



Sleeps through the night 
usually 



+ 



! r 

! Makes ^e-to-eye contact 



Says first word 



Creeps upstairs 



__J 
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Most Common Age for Behavior to Appear (Continued) 



Eighteen to Thirty Months 



Two and One-Half to Three and 
One-Half Years 



Three and One-Half to Five Yeats 



Negativity increases 



Has a good imagination 



Plays cooperatively with 
other children 



n 



•r 



Scribbles 



Becomes toilet-trained 



Cuts with scissors 



I- 



h 
I 



Puts two or more words together 
when speaking; starts to talk ' 
in short sentences j 



r 



Climbs 



Becomes very social 



-I 



Remembers favorite books 



Puts together puzzles of 10 
to 25 pieces 



Catches large ball 



n 



T 



Slaps, fights, kicks, resists 



I Plays beside other 

I children — parallel play 

I 

I 

j Remembers and can follow 
I two requests 



Scribbles and starts to draw 
shapes 



Puts together puzzles of 15 
to 30 pieces 



1 



1 



Begins to dress self 



Prints and recognizes some 
letters 



r 



Talks in short sentences 



Starts to count 



+ 



1 



-I 



! 
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Eats with a spoon 
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Asks questions 



Watches parents and role 
plays 
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Activity Three/How Children Think— Piagefs Theories- 2 



The student will be able to: 

■ Understand that children think differently at different ages. 

■ Understand that children think differently from the way adults do. 



Teacher's Directions 



Assign each student to try ai least one of the following conservation 
experiments with at least two children. (The children will be from 
two to eight years old.) Attempt to have every age group 
represented. 

Experiment One 

a. Pour equal amounts of liquid into two identical measuring cups. 
Ask the child to confirm that both cups contain the same amount 
of liquid. 

b. Pour liquid frorr one cup into a tall, thin glass and liquid from 
another cup into a shon, fat glass while the child is watching. 

c. Ask the child, "Now which glass has the most?" 

d. Record what the child answered. 

e. Prepare a class chart on butcher paper of the results of the 
students' individual records. 

Below is a sample of the chart format. (Check the column for the 
child's response, whether the first or second amount was perceived as 
larger, or whether both amounts were perceived as the same.) 



Tvj-year- 
olos 



Three-year- 
olds 



Four-year- 
olds 

Five-year- 
olds 



Six- v ear- 
olds 



Seven-year- 
olds 



Names of children 



Tall container 
has more. 



Short container 
has more. 



Both are 
the same. 



NOTE: The chart should have one line for each child in each age g. oup. Continue the chart through age seven. A 
similar chart could be used for activities two and three. 



Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



Experiment Two 

a. Measure two strings of equal length. 

b. Confirm with the child that the strings are the same length. 

c. Pick up the strings and then lay them out again so that one is 
straight and the other is in a zigzag or circle position. 

d. Ask the child which string is longest. 

e. Record the answer. 

Experiment Three 

a. Make two equal balls of clay. 

b. Confirm with the child that both balls are the same amount. 

c. Pick up one ball while the child is watching, and roll it into a 
wiener shape. 

d. Ask the child, "Which has more clay now?" 

e. Record the answer. 

2. Discuss the following: 

• At what age did some of the children begin to say that the 
amounts were the same? 

• At what age did most of the children say that the amounts were 
the same? 

• Why do you think the children did not realize the amounts were 
the same at the younger ages? 

According to Piaget's theories of conservation, children do not 
think as adults do. They do not recognize that a change of 
position, shape, or grouping does not mean a change in amount. 
This is important to understand because children may think they 
are being cheated if they get the short glass or the broken cookie. 

No amount of explanation will help because the child's thought 
process is limited to what can be seen. 

3. Have each student try the following reversibility experiment with one 
or more children between the ages of two to eight years. 
Experiment Four 

a. Take an empty paper tube, sjch as one for wax paper, paper 
towels, aluminum foil, and so forth. 

b. Put three little matchbox cars into the tube in an order such as 
red— first, blue— second, and green— thiid. 
Now turn the tube around, making sr:^ that the child watches 
you turn it. 

Ask the child, "Which color car will come out first?" 
Have each stude\t record ihe child's answer. 



c. 

d. 
e. 



4. Discuss the following: 

• Determine at about wnat age the children realize that the last car 
in is the first car out when the tube is reversed. 

• Why do the young children not realize that the last car out is the 
first car in? 

According to Piaget's theory of reversibility, children cannot think 
through problems logicallv. They see things only as they happen. 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



They cannot see inside the tube; so they cannot predict what will 
happen when the tube is reversed. 

5. Have each student try the following experiment in egocentricm with 
one or more children two to eight years of age: 

a. Collect five items (three appropriate for a child to play with and 
two appropriate for an adult). 

b. Arrange the items on a table, and ask the child to choose a 
present for his or her parent. 

c. Record the child's age and what the child selected. 

6. Discuss the following: 

• At what age does the child realize that the parent would select the 
adult gift? 

• Why do you think children select the child's present for the adult? 
According to Piaget's theory of egocentrism, children view the 
world in relation to what they personally experience. They cannot 
place themselves in another person's shoes. 

7. Have students determine iae Piaget theory being illustrated in each 
of the following cartoons: 
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Activity Four/Childien's Intellectual Development-Piagefs Theories" 



The student will be able to: 

B Recognize that ch.ldren go through developmental stages in their think, 
processes. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Divide the class members into pairs. 

2. Have each pair play at least two of the following card games: 

a. Old maid 

b. Fish 

c. Gin rummy 

3. Have the students record a list of skills necessary to play each gam.;. 

4. Share the lists with the other students. 

5. Have students identify which game is the easy one and which is the 
hard one and tell why. 

6. Present the following information about intellectual development to 
students: F 

According to Piagel, the mtellectual developmental stages of 
classification a r e as follows: 

Ages one through four: Develop t he ability to classify; children 
usually play with objects. 

Ages four through six: Can match two things that are alike. (Old 
Maid) v 

Ages five through seven: Can match all things that are alike. 
(Fish) 

Ages seven and older: Realize that things can be in two categories 
at same time. (Gin rummy) 

It is important to understand that children go through stages of 
intellectual development. They cannct be taught the next stage. They 
learn and grow when they have a .vide experience at the stage they 
are in. Parents need to be aware that their ch.ld's developmental 
level affects skills in mathematics and language in school For 
example, recognition of letters, reading, spelling, and understanding 
abstract mathematical ideas may be beyond a child's developmental 
level. When the child reaches that level of development these 
abstractions are easier to understand. 



' r ^Sr^^. S,3f"" TamalPa ' S Un '° n H '« h ^ District, Lar.spu, and" 



oretta Vilhetmsen, San Ramon 
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Activity Five/Children's Actions and Parents' Responses 14 



The student will be able to: 

■ Recognize some predictable actions of children at various ages. 

■ Review some ways that a parent may react to those actions. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



It is difficult to generalize regarding the actions of children and the 
responses of parents. Some children's behavior, however, is relatively 
predictable. Understanding the developmental stage of the child at the 
time of the action may heir parents determine the correct response. 

1. Use the "Action and Response Chart" in this activity. 

2. Determine an age range; and record it in the first column. Consider 
the actions of children in this age range that appear to challenge 
parents. Write these actions in the second column. 

3. Complete the column labeled "Inappropriate Adult Response." 

4. Discuss and complete the column "Child Ac 1 ion" by answering these 
questions: (a) Is this behavior a developmental stage? (b) Is the age 
range appropriate to the behavior? 

5 Discuss and complete the last column, "Appropriate Adult 
Response," offering one or more responses that are likely to be 
effective. 

As a community service, have students provide a children's birthday 
gift-purchasing service for single parents, working parents, the 
elderly, or handicapped. This consumer service could be developed 
for presentation in the consumer education event of competitive 
recognition events. 



"fhis activity was developed by Loretta Wilhcmscn and Jeanette Powell, San Ramon Valley Unified School District, Danville 
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Action and Response Chart 



Age 


Child action 


Cause 


inappropriate 
adult response 


Appf opriate 
adult response 


0 to 2 

111LM1 1113 


Be awake during 
night 


Want to eat 


Become tatigued and 
angry. 


Rest when 
opportunity arises, 
and share 
responsibilitv of 
infant care. Expect 
baby to awaken. 


6 to 9 
months 


Pick up and drop 
object 


Drop spoon or other 
object repeatedly 
Think everything is a 
game. 


Dciumc dngr^ 


Stop playing game. 


6 months to 
2 years 


Be aware of other 
children and infants 


Cry when other 
children cry. 


Hecome angry. 


Remove crying child. 


8 to 18 

m Ant he 

mon in!) 


Creep, crawl, and 
walk 


Get into things 
and explore 


Become angr> and 
spank 


Remove dangerous 
and "aluable objects, 
and lock cupboards 


I to 3 years 


Learn to use a cup 


Spill mnk 


Become angrv, 
punish. 


Do not fill glass. 
Use spill-proof glass. 


V/2 to 2Vi 
years 


Learn to assert own 
will 


Say no, no 


Become a ncrrv 

Parents believe child 
is stubborn and 
willful 


Avoid yes and no 
questions Say, "It's 
time to . . " 


2 to 3 years 


Learn to use 
bathroom 


Have wet and 
dirty pants 


Become annoyed at 
having to clean child 
and diapers Expect 

Child tO haVP rnntrfil 

before physically 
able 


Wait unt:l child is 
ready, and have 
facilities appropriate 

fit.— -L.U J J i 

tor child and model 
behavior. 


2 to 8 years 


Learn to sleep in the 
dark 


Need night light. 


Belittle, turn off 
light, shut dour 


Use night light. Have 
hall light on and 

(\l\c\T nnpn 


3 to 5 years 


Learn to do things 
for self. 


Dress, walk, cat, 
clean up slowly. 


Become angry and 
rush child 


Schedule time for 
child to be 
independent. 


3 to 6 years 


I earn lanniat»p 


Want you to repeat 
stories and games 
over and over 


Become bored or 
impatient 


Have children help 
with the story. 
Understand that 
children love 
repetition. 


5 to 7 years 


Test adult responses 
and get attention. 


Say "bathroom" 
words 


Become angry and 
upset, punish the 
child. 


Ignore or calmly 
explain appropriate 
words and proper 
tones. 
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Section D/Parenting Techniques \ ' 

5 : — ' ! * 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities V 

■ Understand that a child learns from a role model. 

■ List five rights children snould expect from their parents. 

■ Recognize and give examples of the three main types of discipline. 

■ List five alternatives to disciplining children. 

■ Identify ways to gain cooperation from children. 

■ Appreciate that parenting requires both making difficult decisions and 
accepting responsibility. 

» Explain the emotional stages that the parent of a handicapped child 
experiences in accepting the disablement. 

■ Recognize ways families adjust to a member who .s handicapped. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 



NOTE: Th:se generalizations may be fornd on pages 10 and 11 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. Parents teach by providing a role model for their child. 

2. Development of communication skills by the youn^ child can be 
encouraged by a knowledgeable caretaker or pareni. 

3. Skills in communication with children contribute to the development 
of a positive self-concept and self-control. 

4. The treatment one gives a child will have an effect on the child's 
self-image and behavior. 

5. A philosophy of discipline is basic to the guidance of young 
children. 

6. Behavior is problem behavior if it interferes with a child's well-being 
by interfering with health and safety, social acceptance and 
adjustments, mental growth, and feelings of self-esteem. 

7. A handicapped family member can increase the stress level on other 
family members. 

8. The greatest liability suffered by handicapped children is a limitation 
of their aspirations to adult roles; this liability is often greater than 
the actual physical limitation, 

1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this section: 
Activity One— A Child Learns Through Living 

• Understand 'hat a child learns from a role model. 
Activity Two—Youth Bill of Rights and Responsibilities 

• List at least five rights children and youths should be able to 
expect from their parents. 

• List at least five responsibilities children and youths must assume 
to maintain their rights. 
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Activities 

(Continued) 



0 



0 



Activity Three— A Comparison of Three Types of Discipline 

• Identify three common forms of discipline. 

• List examples of each form. 

Activity Four— Alternatives to Yelling or Spanking 

• List at least five alternatives for disciplining the child. 
Activity Five— How to Gain the Cooperation of Children 

• Identify ways to gain the cooperation of children. 

Activity Six— Behavioral Problems in Children and Possible 
Responses 

• Determine appropriate responses to prevent behavioral problems in 
children. 

Activity Seven— How Today's Discipline Becomes Tomorrow's 
Behavior 

• Recognize the changes in adult expectations as children mature. 
Activity Eight— Listening to a Young Child 

• Evaluate listening skills in conversations between an adult and a 
child. 

Activity Nine— Parents' Decisions and Responsibilities 

• Appreciate that parenting requires both making difficult decisions 
and accepting responsibility. 

Activity Ten— After the Shock 

• Explain the emotional stages that the parent of a handicapped 
child may experience ir xcepting the disablement. 

Activity Eleven— Why? ,a Handicapped Child in the Family 

• Identify pressures felt by families with handicapped children. 

• Explore personal attitudes toward the handicapped. 

• Recognize ways that families adjust to a handicapped member. 
Activity Twelve— A Walk in Another Person's Shoes: Learning and 
Communicative Handicaps 

• Develop awareness of learning and communicative handicaps. 

• List the kinds of programs available for students who are 
educationally and perceptually handicapped. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. List five rights children should expect from their parents: 
a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

2. Name three types of discipline, and give an example of each: 

Type Example 

a. 
b. 
c. 

3. List five alternatives to yeliing and screaming when disciplining a child: 
a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 

4. What are three things an adult should do when listening to a child? 
a. 

b. 

c. 

5. Complete the open-ended sentence: 

"If I had a brother or sister with a handicap, I 



6. Name two ways families of children with handicaps adjust to having a handicapped 
member: 

a. 

b. 



Amwen (J) open; (2) page 182; (3) page I84;(4)page 194,(5) page 196; (6) pages 107-98. 
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Activity One/A Child Learns Through Livings 



The student will be able to: 
■ Understand that a child learns from a role model. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



Babies are born with the ability to do some things at birth; however 
most developmental tasks <re learned. They watch, listen, feel, and learn 
about everyth.ng around them. A baby can sense if the person holding 
h.m or her is comfortable. Babies know when the people around them 
are angry. What children see is what they learn. It is extremely 
important that the caretakers, or people around the child be good 
models. They show a child by example how something is to be done 
rather than just tell the child with words 




SSLOftftP'. 
UQK\ 




1. Fill in the blanks with what you think the child will learn: 
CHILDREN LEARN WHAT THEY LIVE, 
if a chiid lives with: 

Criticism, the child learns to: 

Hostility, the child learns to: . 



Ridicule, the child learns to be: _ 
Jealousy, the child learns to feel: 
Tolerance, the child learns to be: 
Encouragement, the child learns: . 



"Th.s act.vty was adapted from a module developed by Nancy Szydelko, Sanger Umf.ed School Di 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



Praise, the child learns: 



Fairness, the cnild learns: 
Security, the child learns: 



Approval, the child learns to:. 



Friendship, the child learns to find love in the world. 

2. Discuss your answers with other members of the class. 

3. Compare your answers with the poem below by Dorothy Law Nolte. 

Children Learn 'Vhat They Live 

If a child lives with criticism, 
He learns to condemn. 

If a child lives with hostility, 
He learns to fight. 

If a child lives with ridicule, 
He learns to be shy. 

If a child lives with jealousy, 
He learns to feel guilty. 

If a child lives with tolerance, 
He learns to be patient. 

If a child lives with encouragement, 
He learns confidence. 

If a child Kves with praise, 
He learns to appreciate. 

If a child lives with fairness, 
He learns justice. 

If a child lives with security, 
He learns to have faith. 

If a child lives with approval, 
tie learns to liKe himself. 

If a child lives with acceptance and friendship, 
He learns to find love in the world. 

4. Observe children at home or in a play situation. Write down 
something that you se- the children doing thai they learned by 
watching an adult (role modeling). 
Example: 

A child In a playhouse is talking on a toy telephone and says "Try 
to be home on time for dinner!" ' 
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Activity Two/Youth Bill of Rights and Responsibilities 1 * 



The student will be able to: 

■ List at least five rights children and youths should be able to expect from 
their parents. F 

■ List at least five responsibilities children and youths must assume to 
maintain their rights. 



Students' Directions 



1. Divide the class into small groups of four or five students each; 
make a list of at least ten things your group believes children and 
youths should be able to expect from their parents. 

2. Share your group's list with other groups in the class. 

3. Make a list of five rights most important to you after listening to 
and discussing these rights. Remember, these are rights you believe 
you should be able to expect from your parents. 

4 List the responsibilities required of you to have these rights, after 
selecting the five Ap l ts most important to you. 

5 Share these rights and responsibilities as a class; prioritize and agree 
on a Youth Bill of Rights and Responsibilities." 

6. Develop a list of parents' rights and responsibilities, using this same 
method. 

To reinforce classroom learning, have students write a newspaper 
editorial page article for the school or com-niinity newspaper based 
on the "Youth Bill of Rights and Responsibilities." Follow up by 
conducting a school or community opinion poll on "What Ar* the 
Rights and Responsibilities of Youth?" 



"Th.s acfvity was adapted from a module developed by Mary Ann Klein. Central Umf.ed School District. El Centre 
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Ac tivity Th ree/A Comparison of Three Types of Discipline 



,17 



TT<? student will be able to: 

I Identify three common forms of discipline. 
■ List examples of each form. 



Teacher's Directions 



Students' Directions 



1. Have the students list methods of controlling children which they 
have used or they have observed being used. 

2. Discuss the methods students listed for controlling children. Put a + 
beside each method that is a positive form of discipline and a - 
beside a negative form of discipline. 

3. Have the students complete the "Types of Discipline" chart in this activity. 
Discuss the answers. See "Comparison of Three Common Types of Disci- 
pline" on the following page. 

4. Have the students complete the 0 Discipline in My Life" chart on page 1 83 
Evaluate the effectiveness of difft ent types of discipline. 

1. Select a book on child development, child psychology, or a 
dictionary to find definitions of the three types of discipline listed 
below: 

a. Authoritarian discipline 

b. Pern. ,e discipline 

c. Democratic or developmental discipline 

2. Fill in the following chart to show how parents would get their 
teenager to do the three activities listed below using authoritarian, 
permissive, and democratic or developmental disciplines: 

Types of Discipline 



How would the 
parents %et their 
:°enager to: 


Authoritarian 
discipline 


Permissive 
discipline 


| Democratic or 
developmental 
discipline 


1. Clean his or her 
room. 








2. Eat well-balanced 
meals. 








3. Do his or her 
homework. 









"Th.s actwuy was adapted from a module by Mary Snyder, Los A.,gele S Unified School ^strict" 
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Comparison of Three Common Typ^s of Discipline 



Questions regarding discipline 

What is the purpose of the 
type of discipline? 


Authoritarian 

Unquestioned obedience of the 
child is required. 


Permissive 

Complete freedom of the child 
is allowed. 


Democratic 

Control n-om within the child 
is the outcome desired. 


wiioiTi is tne u.^cipline 
furnished? 


A parent or other adult 
disciplines from "without. M 


The child provides the 
discipline; no control or 
authority is given. 


The parent, other adult, or 
child provides the discipline 
from "within. ' 


What education takes place? 


Little emphasis on explanation 
is given. I he child is expected 
to accept rules unquestioningly. 


Few rules and little guidance 
or explanation are given. 


The major emphasis is on 
explaining the meaning of rules 
and repeating them until the 
child learni: them. 


How are rewards used? 


Rewards are avoided for fear 
of spoiling the child. 


The child is expected to derive 
satisfaction from the social 
approval that good behavior 
brings. 


Praise is used lavishly for right 
behavior or attempts on the 
child's part to do vvhat she or 
he knows is expected. 


How is punishment used? 


Emphasis is on corporal 
punishment for misbehavior. 
No attempts are made to find 
the reason for the misbehavior 
or if it was intentional. 


The child learns from 
consequences of the art that 
she or he has done the wrong 
thing. 


This is reserved for intentional 
misbehavior. The child is given 
an opportunity to explain why 
she 3i he misbehaved before 
being punished. Corporal 
punishment is used 
infrequently. Instead, emphasis 
is placed on punishment 
related to misbehavior. 


What learning on the part of 
the child does the discipline 
foster? 


It develops expectations of 
complete protection and 
decision making by adults. 
Obedience occurs through fear 
and habit, not understanding 
of the situation. 


The child may think only of 
himself or herself and disregard 
others. He or she may become 
aggressive. 


The child learns to work witn 
others; to respect the ideas, 
rights, ar J feelings of others; 
and to think for himself or 
herself. 


What kind of person may 
result from the type of 
discipline? 


One who may be: 

• Rebellious 

• Dependent on others 

• Submissive to others 


One who may be: 

• Confused 

• Lawless 

• Independent 


One who: 

• Comes to wise decisions 
for himself or herself 

• Keeps in mind the rights 
of others 
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Discipline in My Life 



In the tirct column (Act), list four things for which you remember being disciplined. 
Using the "Comparison ^of Three Types of Discipline," complete the chart below. 



8 



Act 


Discipline 


Type 


How I Felt at the Time 


Results. What did I learn 9 How 
did my behavior change? 


Example: 

I was angry so I threw 
a bo^k through the 
window. 


I decided with my parents thai 
I would pay with my money 
for the window 

* \J 1 ' 11 v VY 1IIUU V > . 


Democratic 


It was fair. I was angry 
with myself. 


I learned that I am responsible 
for my behavior. I will be very 
careful not to lose self-control 
again. 
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Activity Pour/Alternatives to Yelling or Spanking 18 


The stude 
■ List < 


nt will be able to: 

at least five alternatives for disciplining the child. 


Students' Directions 


1. List five things that young children do that annoy or irritate you the 
most. 

2. Read "Alternatives to Discipline" in this activity. Select an 
appropriate alternative for each problem. 

3. Complete the chart "Observation of Dealing with Children with 
Unacceptable Behavior" in this activity. 

Alternatives to Discipline 19 
1 Use the time-out. Have the child sit in a chair in a neutral location. Set the 
kitchen timer. The parent does not make comments or nag about the 
child's behavior. The child has a qu^et time to consider his or her behavior 
that caused the time-out. 

2. Intervene in situations only when the child loses his or her self-control or 
abuses another child. Redirect the child to another activity to use up his or 
her excess anger and energy. 

3. Redirect children who are noisy to quieter activities. The parent has the 
right to determine acceptable noise levels. 

4. Determine children's turns using a toy by picking a number from one to < 
ten; limit the time each child uses a toy. 

5. Have one child divide a treat or a toy and give the other first choice wher 
a treat or toy (like blocks) needs to be divided. 

6. Isolate yourself if you are being an irrational adult because you are upset. 

7. Take away a privilege when a rule is broken. 

8. Try role-playing; take opposite roles in a dispute so that a child has a 
chance to see how an adult feels. 

9. Teach children to use words to work out agreements and compromises. 

Have the students plan and conduct a teach-in for the PTA, preschool par- 
ents group, or teen parenting class on effective ways to communicate with 
children or on alternatives to discipline. This activity can provide an 
opportunity for leadership development. 


"Thi. activity was developed by Uretta Wilhelmsen, San Ramon Valley Unified School District. Danville 
Ko^^ — ™ * F— of «. Morns Ag ency, 
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Observation of Dealing with Children with Unacceptable Behavior 20 



Setting: 



Child's age: 



Name: 
Period: 



Child's behavior 



Parent's or teacher's techniques in handling 
behavior 



Do you think the parent or teachtr understood the child's feelings? 
Would you have handled the child or the situation differently? How? 



Preprinted by permission from Careers with Children Curriculum Guide Los Angeles Los Angeles Unified School District 1979. 
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Activity Five/How to Gain the Cooperation of Children 21 




The studei 
■ Ident 


™t will be able to: 

ify ways to gain the cooperation of children. 




Teacher's Directions 

i 


Provide the following information to the students: 

Gaining Positive Responses from Children 

a. Use a quiet, confident tone of voice when you speak to a child 
If you speak quietly, a child will respond better to you than if 
you raise your voice and speak in a commanding tone. 

b. Give specific directions; use as few words as possible. A 
demonstration may be more effective than words. When limits are 
necessary, they should be clearly defined and consistently 
maintained. Too much talking results in the child's not paying 
attention to what you are saying. 

c. Give children plenty of time. Children often resist, if hurried 
Perhaps there has not been time to park a truck where the child 
wants to leave it. We can respect this purpose without 
encouraging children to "stall." If the child thinks of one thing 
after another to delay, explain that he or she will need to come 
inside. Then quietly take the child's hand and go inside. 

d. You mmt honor any choices you give a child. Avoid- "Do you 
want to come in now?" "Do you want to put your sweater on?" 
Instead, try this: "Do you want to come in now, or would you 
rather throw the ball one more time?" Or this: "Do you want to 
put on your sweater to go outside, or stay in to play a while?" 

e. Make your suggestions positive. State what you want done 
rather than what you do net want done. Avoid using the word 
don't. You will get better results if you say "Ride around the 
table," instead of, "Don't bump into the table." Reinforce your 
suggestions to follow through, if necessary. 

f. Interest the child in desirable behavior. Help children by making 
desirable behavior seem more interesting and fun. Example- "Let's 
pretend we're delivery agents when we put the block- away in the 
wagon." You may help by giving a child something to look 
forward to, after completing a task, by saying, "As soon as you 
have washed your hands, we can have a snack." 

g. Enccarage the child to be independent. Allow enough time for 
the child to dress for the outdoors without assistance. Help a 
child only when needed to put on clothes that are hard to put 
on. Let a child wipe up spilled juice or water, even th-.ugh you 
may have to go over the spot afterwards. " ' | 

h. Encourage children who are playing together to cooperate with 
and enjoy other people. Children will more likely become 
considerate if their experiences with others have been pleasant 
They will not have fun if they are scolded for mistakes. Do not 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



Students' Directions 



J 



m 



make comments such as, "It's naughty to hit," or, "You must not 
be selfish with the toys." A child will want to play alone to 
avoid trouble if these directions are repeated often. They will not 
learn to like others, either if we say to them, for example, "See 
if you can get dressed faster than John." Competition can create 
conflict and cause hurt feelings. 

Be sure that the child understands clearly why discipline is being 
administered, if it becomes necessary to discipline him or her. Be 
calm, consistent in your requirements, and appreciative of efforts 
and progress the child makes in the right direction. When an 
incident h?s been dealt with, it is over. Receive the child 
affectionately, and do not refer to past misdeeds unless absolutely 
necessary. Avoid trying to change behavior by methods which 
may lead to loss of self-respect, such as shaming or labeling 
behavior as "naughty" or "bad" or "selfish." 

Spotlight behavioral consequences. In spotlighting consequences, 
try to discuss the child's behavior in a nonjudgmental way, and 
encourage the child to think about his or her impact on people, 
objects, and events. Focus on developing the child's consideration 
of cause/ effect relationships. For example, if a child continually 
damages toys, take him or her aside and discuss what will 
happen if ail the toys get broken. 

k. Give a breather. Occasionally it is necessary to remove a child 
from a provoking situation. The removal, or "breather," is a 
neutralizing, temporary event that is ended when a child indicates 
that she or he has the desire and control needed to reenter the 
group. 

1. Restrain behavior. When children are angry and their actions are 
potentially dangerou. to themselves or others, restraint may be 
the only workable approach. For example, two children are 
fighting. Part them, but hold the one who will not stop until she 
or he calms down. 

Interact at the child's height level, if possible. Stoop or ?it on a 
low chair, so that the child can see your face. Then speak 
directly to the child. (Do not try to communicate with the child 
across the room.) Be an attentive listener. Ask questions to show 
interest in what the child is saying. 

Forestall unacceptable behavior. Learn to foresee and prevent 
rather than "mop-up" after a difficulty. Be alert tc the total 
situation. Sit or stand, so that you can see wnat the child is 
doing. For example, put milk into a srrall pitcher for the child 
to use, rather than in a large milk carton. 

Find ways to revise plans when all else fails. Laugh a bit, and 
just say, "This is not my child's day!" 



o. 



1. Rewrite the following situations in a positive way using "Gaining 
Positive Responses from Children" in this activity. (The alphabetical 
listing of "Gaining Positive Responses from Children" corresponds to 
listings in the following situations): 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



a. Yelling across the room, "Johnny, come here!" 

b. "Will you go get that thing in the kitchen for me' It's on the 
upper shelf." 

a -n e n' S C ' ean Up y0Ur food before * c turn 0n television " 

d. Billy, would you like to wash youi hands before dinner?" 

e. "Don't touch that! That's a no-no!" 

f. Nancy is running around the room interrupting other children's 
play. 

g. Mother dresses her foui-year-old child. 

h. "Johnny drew a beautiful picture. See if you can do one that 
nice. 

i. "Bad girl! Go to your room right new!" 
Betty has torn pages out of three story books. 
"I don't want to have to tell you to stop picking on your brother 
one more time, or else!" 

1. A child is running around hitting other children. You have asked 

h>m to stop, but he continues to do it. 
m. Mother is standing up and telling Sue that she cannot hit people 
n. Two children are ti/ing to get on the tricycle at the same time 
o. Jimmy stayed up late the night before when Grandma came to 

visit. Mother demands, "Stop crying," as she puts him in the car 

with her to run errands. 

2. Observe and write down two examples of teens or adults using one 
ot the methods of gaining positive responses from children Share 
your observations with class members. 

3. Practice using positive responses with children. 



J- 
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Activity Six/Behavioral Problems in Children and Possible Responses 22 



The student will be able to: 
■ Recognize the changes in adult expectations as children mature. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



Behavioral problems may be the result of inappropriate Section or 
requests by the parent or teacher. Appropriate responses foster positive 
feelings in both the adult and child. 

1. Read "Situations and Responses" on the following pages. Write what 
you think might be the results of each approach. 

2. Circle the most appropriate positive response, after completing the 
form. 



Activity Seven/How Today's Discipline Becomes Tomorrow's Eshavior" 



The student will be able to: 
■ Determine appropriate responses to prevent behavioral problems in children. 



Students' Directions 



3. 



1. Brainstorm a list of characteristics that parents migh. <ind desirable 
in their small child (independence, honesty, obedience, and so forth). 

2. Complete the chart "Desirable Characteristics for Small Children" on 
page 192. 

Answer these questions: 

a. Are the lists in different order? 

b. Why is this true? 

c. How does the way you are treated as a child affect the adult you 
become? Example: If you are never allowed to make a decision as 
a child, how can you make decisions as an adult? 

4. Read "Candy or Diamonds" (an article that appeared in The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle). 

5. Describe, in your own words, the effect the parents' behavior may 
have on the child's future addlt behavior and attitudes. 

6. Give an example of behavior that parents discourage in children but 
admire in adults. 



"SoTd'hc" , ,979 aC,,V,,y USCd " y Perm,SS '° n fr ° m Cartm "« CMd ™ C Ou.de Los Angeles Los Angeles Un.fed 
»Th,s activty was wntten by Loretta Wlhelmsen, San Ramon Valley Un.fied School D.s.nct. Danv.lle. 
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Situations and Responses 




Situation A: It is music time for the children. 


The teacher decides which 
songs the class will sing. 


One vocal child makes 
repeated suggestions; others 
are silent. This child makes 
the choices. 


The teacher encourages each 
child to express an opinion 
while others listen. Majority 
chooses. 


The resulting child behavior is: 


The resulting child behavior is: 


The resulting child behavior is: 


How would the child feel? 


How would the child feel? 


How would the child feel? 


frl",i '.'boufX'^"" 8 - CW "" en h " ,e V*"* h *' d - »* — » 


The teacher says, "You mav 
not have your snack until you 
put away all your toys." 


The children go to wash and 
then to the snack table. The 
teacher picks up the toys. 


The teacher sings "P ; ck Up" 
song and encourages children 
to join in singing and picking 
up toys. 


The resulting child behavior is: 


The resulting child behavior is: 


The resulting child behavior is: 


How would the child feel? 


How would the child feel? 


How would the child feel? 
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Situations and Responses (Continued) 



Situation C: Tom and Harry, both aged four-and-one-lialf, are fighting over a ball 



The teacher decides that since 
Tom has not played with the 
ball that day, he will have it. 


The teacher allows Tom and 
H?rry to fight, krowing 
Harry will win, because he is 
larger and stronger, and Tom 
will give up. 


The teacher talks with Tom 
and Harry, telling them that 
she understands how upset 
they are. She encourages 
their to decide how to settle 
the dispute so that each feels 
the solution is fair. 


The resulting child behavior is: 


The resulting child behavior is: 


The resulting child behavior is: 


How would the child feel? 


How would the child feel? 


How would the child feel? 
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| Desirable Characteristics for Small Children 


1 List the ten most desired 
characteristics of a small child in 
order of priority. 


Rearrange the characteristics in 
order of priority for a teenager. 


Rearrange me characteristics in 
order of priority for an adult. 


1. 






2. 






3. 






4. 






5. 






6. 






7. 




■ — ■ 


8. 






9. 






Ti 
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Candy or Diamonds— The Deciding Factor 24 



By Nickie McWhirter 



He w&" about four or five years old, dressed in 
the uniform of his rank: liny imitation Adidas, 
Spiderman T-shirt, baby blue jeans and a sober 
look. He was inspecting the candy display at a 
drug store. 

"Make up your mind," said his mother. Hi 
eyes swept fa.n the Milk Duds over 
Hersheys and Baby Ruths to M&Ms and 
Mounds. "Hurry up," said Mom. "We have 
to go." The eye movements quickened and 
the hint of a frown appeared on the small 
forehead. 



Mom reached for M&Ms. 
said. 



'Take these," she 



"Wait!" 1 wailed. 

"Well, what?" she said. He was still into 
rapid eye sweeps. "We'll take this," Mom 
said forcefully. Sb? snatched up the box of 
M&Ms, pushed it in the general direction of 
Spiderman and simultaneously deposited 
change on the counter. They were out of the 
door in a muffle of small-boy protests and 
big-Mama assurances that, "You like these. 
We haver/ got any more time to waste. 
Dad's waiting." 

Small children have few choices offered them, 
when you think about it. Someone eise 
decides what they wear and eat, when they 
sleep, where they play and with what or 
whom. This can go on for an amazingly long 
time, sometimes an entire lifetime. The 
decisive parent role is taken over successfully 
by teachers, friends, spouses, bosses, and 
finally by the now-grown children of tb<* 
::ow-elderly parent. 

Whenever I meet a wishy-washy, indecisive 
person, I wonder about the child he or she 
was. How many choices? How often rushing 



the process? How many triumphs or failures 
of decision? How often was a decision made 
for this person by sc.ieone else? 

I had a great deal of decision t ra ining at a 
tender age. Grandmother, the Tyrant, was 
especially good at it. She had two favorite 
exercises. One involved a bakery a couple of 
blocks from he. house. About once a week 
she handed me an appropriate amount of 
money and sent me off to the bakery for a 
half-dozen rolls. Sometimes it was cookies or 
cupcakes or breakfast rolls. It was always 
something involving choices. "Please get an 
assortment," she said. 

"What's an assortment?" 

"Many different kinds, but only six in all." 

"Oh. OK." 

It was an important assignment and I could 
string it out into an hour's work. I pondered 
everything in the case endlessly. What did I 
like? What did the Tyrant and Granddad 
like? Should I get two or three kinds or four 
of one kind and two of another? Decisions, 
decisions. I felt very decisive in that bakery. 
M; lission was important to the family; the 
choices were mine. The baker probably 
considered me a pest. I don't remember that; 
I don't remember taking any criticism al 
home for my selections, either. I do 
remember eating a jelly-filled doughnut with 
vegetable soup and deciding it had not been 
» good idea. 

What I am trying to illustrate is that the 
more opportunities we give a small child to 
exercise choice and practice <mall, seemingly 
unimportant, insignificant decision making, 
the stronger and more able to manage larger 
decisions he or she becomes. 



^nJtac D,a,n0ndS " ThC DCC:ding FaCt ° r/ THt ^ FranCtSC ° Chr0mde by P crmissi0n from Kmght-Riddcr Newspapers, 
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Activity Eight/Listening to a Young Child 25 



The student will be able to: 
■ Evaluate listening skills in conversations between an adult and a child. 



Students' Directions 



1. Read the following situations: 

Scene: The kitchen of the Ramsey family, at 5:30 p.m., smells like 
fried chicken and hot rolls. Mom is peeling potatoes when 
four-year-old Julie comes into the kitchen. 

Mommy, can I give my doll a bubble bath in the bath tub? 
No, I'm busy now. (Mom does not turn around to see that 
Julie has her doll and a package of bubble bath. Mom sighs, 
as if she is tired.) 

Mommy, my doll needs a bath now and I can do it myself. 
Julie, don't bother me now. (Mem moves from the sink to 
the frying pan, still not noticing what Julie is doing.) 
See, I can do it. My doll wants to smell good. (She sets the 
doll on the table and excitedly tears the bubble bath open. 
The bubble bath spills on the floor, and Julie's face now 
looks worried and upset.) 

Oh! I spilled. 

(Mom now looks at Julie and sees the unhappy child and 
the mess on the floor.) 

2. Pretend yc are the paren.. How would you respond to Julie? 

3 Use the checklist to evaluate the preceding situation. 



Julie: 
Mom: 

Julie: 
Mom: 

Julie: 



Julie: 
Mom: 



Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



No 
No 

No 
No 



Checklist for Evaluating Listening Sk?h 

a. Did the adult make eye contact with the child? 

b. Did the adult remain quiet while the child spoke? 

c. Was the child able to state clearly what he or 
she needed? 

d. Did the adult ask questions? 

e. Was the child accepting of the parent's reaction 
to his or her request? 

f. Did the adult give a reason for the answer to 
the child's request? 

g. Was there evidence of an emotional reaction 
by the parent? 

h. What was the emotion displayed by the child? 

i. How did the behavior of the parent help the child's understanding 
of his or her importance as a valuable human being? 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



"This activity was written by Erma Jean Cnder, Sanger Unified School District 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



4. Record, in writing, a conversation between an adult and a young 
child. Attempt to recall the actual words used, and indicate the 
nonverbal communications (facial expressions, body positions, and so 
forth, 

5. Use the checklist to evaluate the situation you recorded. 

10 Provide an opportunity for personal development through 
application of the listening skills learned in class, have students plan 
and conduct an outreach project with the elderly, handicapped, 
shut-ins, youth, or single parents. Make regular personal contacts 
with these people. Members could listen and share with their 
"aJopted" friend. 



Activity Nine/Parents' Decisions and Responsibilities 26 



The student will be able to: 

■ Apfreciate thA parenting requires both making difficult decisions and 
accepting responsibility. 



Students' Directions 



1. Read "Evaluating Your Decisions" in this activity. 

2. Write a letter to your future children explaining some of the actions 
you will take to help them become responsible adults. 

3. Take your letter home and put it away in a safe place (your box of 
treasured mementos, a photo album, even the family safe deposit 
box). 

Evaluating Your Decisions 27 

Think for a few minutes of the times you have been angry with your 
parents. 

1. Was your anger caused because you were not allowed to do 
something you wanted to do? 

2. Was your anger caused because your parents asked where you 
were going an* what you were going to do? 

3. Were you angry because your parents set a time to be home? 

4. Were you angry because your parents were concerned about some 
of your friends? 

5. Were you angry because your parents made you return something 
you should not have? 

6. Were you angry because your parents made you clean your room 
or do the dishes? 

7. Were you angry because your parents' rules and expectations were 
different from those of other parents? 

8. Were you angry because your parents would not let you have 
something you wanted? 



»This activity was adapted from a module written by Nancy Szydeiko, Sanger Unified School District 
"This material was developed by Jeanette Powell, San Ramon Valley Unified School District, Danville 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 


There is a delicate balance between: 

• Giving your child the freedom to choose and making decisions for 
the child 

• Making excuses for the child and accepting the child as he or she 
is 

• Protecting a child and allowing the chilo to make mistakes and 
experience hurt 

• Helping a child to solve his or her challenges and alLwing the 
child to learn to stand alone 

• Allowing the child to do what he or she wants and being firm and 
consistent with rules and expectations 

inese are some oi the decisions a parent must make. These decisions 
are sometimes painful to the parent and child. Loving a child means 
accepting the responsibility for these decisions for the ultimate good of 
the child and the family. 


Activity Ten/After the Shock 28 


i ne stUQeni 

■ Explaii 

cxpcric 


will be able to: 

i the emotional stages that a parent of a handicapped child may 

nee m accepting the disablement. 


Students' Directions 


1. Complete the two statements: 

a. When I see a baby with a handicap. I 

b. If I had a child with a handicap. I 

2. Share your statements with the class. 

3. Read the article "After the Shock— Coping with Autism" in this 
activity. 

4. Interview parents of special students, or invite a group of parents of 
children with a handicap to visit your class. Have the parents 
respond to the 11 stages described in the article. Do they feel these 
stages are accurate? 

5. Arrange to visit a school for handicapped children. 

As a community service and leadership activity, have students 
research, develop, and distribute a flyer listing special services 
available in the community and/ or county for families of the 
handicapped. 


»Th,s act,vity was written by Lorctta W.lhelmsen, San Ramon Valley Unified School District, Danville 
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After the Shock— Coping with Autism 29 



1 



By Ruth Harris Swaner 

Mrs. Swaner lives in Smithfield, Utah. 

Finding out your child is handicapped is one thing. 
Accepting it is another. 

When 1 was told ny six-month-old son had a "neu- 
rological problem," I reacted like most would, with 
shock. 

A physician had noticed the way my child flailed 
his hands and suggested there might be problems. 
That was the shocker, to even think there was some- 
thing wrong. That set me on a path leading from 
denial to acceptance— a path I still retrace occasion- 
ally in coping with the problems of my son. 

Looking back on the ups and downs, I realize that it 
really was not the problems posed by my son that I 
had to learn to cope with, but with myself. The prob- 
lem was with me and my feelings about myself. That 
was the turning point: a realization that I had to" 
explore my own feelings and that I could ask for help. 

But there were some crushing moments to endure 
before I reached that point. 

The worst day of my life was when my husband and 
I took six-month-old Michael to the Primary Chil- 
dren's Hospital in Salt Lake City for teeing. 

All I can remember is going from one room to the 
next for tests. A nurse would come in and take the 
baby out of my arms and into another room for the 
test. Then she'd bring him back, tired and crying I 
kept hearing little kids crying in other rooms, and it 
started to unnerve me. 

By the end of the da> when doctors asked my hus- 
band and me to hold the baby's arms while they did a 
blood test, I'd had enough. 1 went out to the car and 
fell apart. 

We returned to the hospital a second time to meet 
with doctors. At that meeting the doctors advised us, 
"Your child has brain damage." They told us that the> 
didn't know how or why the damage had occurred. 

' remember the doctors telling us that our child 
"may possibly be dependent on us the rest of our 
lives . . may never attend public schools and will 
probably lack good judgment," 

The doctors then encouraged us to take Michael to 
me Exceptional Child Center at Utah State Univer- 
sity, praising it as one of the best facilities available. 

As we rode home, Roger and I were completely 
silent. It was as though we were in a state of shock. I 
nink disbelief was in there, too, and a feeling of hope 
that the doctors were wrong. 

It was at least a month before I called the Excep- 
tional Child Center. 1 didn't look for any help because 
I didn't believe it. 1 just couldn't I knew if i picked up 



the phone and asked for help, I would be saying I 
believed my child wasn't normal. 

Michael looked no different than any of his three 
older brothers. I think that was one reason we didn't 
believe he was abnormal. 

As a family we had to accept many changes in our 
day-to-day living. A great deal of time had to be spent 
routinely teaching Michael basic things like crawling, 
walking, feeding himself. The other children sensed 
that I was spending a lot of extra time with him. My 
husband also felt neglected in the beginning. We both 
talked about our feelings and knew that we would 
both have to sacrifice in order to help Michael 
progress. 

Now, at age ree-and-one-half, Michael shows 
other developmental signs. He doesn't talk and there- 
fore he can't tell us what he needs or how he feels—a 
great frustration for mother. Then there is the uncon- 
trollable flailing of the hands when he gets excited. 

Looking back, I can identify about ten different 
emotional stages I went through— some more than 
once. One was anger. 

An early test at the Child Center convinced even me 
that Michael was severely deaf, along with his other 
problems. 

* 1 1 c n ngcr c a m c cut en the way heme. He was 
giggling and having a good time on the seat, but his 
mother was going through hell All I wanted to do 
was scream. I looked up to the sky and said, "What 
more is going to happen to my child 9 " 

Later a sophisticated test ^ministered at the Pri- 
mary Children's Hospital ..lowed that Michael was 
not dea f after ail. That made me very mad. He was 
just not responding to sounds! 1 boiled over wth the 
anger of frustration. 

Part oi my frustration was being a p: .cnt living ma 
world of unknowns Doctors gave me a lot of maybes 
and lfs, a lot of big words but no certainties. "What 
do these words mean 9 " I remember asking myself 

Early in the testing, I began to suspect that Michael 
was autistic a condition doctors have since agreed 
the child exhibits symptoms of having 

One of the symptoms is withdrawal into himself 
He was totally in another wond at times, completely 
unaware of what was happening around him. 

I was fiustrated because personnel at the child cen- 
ter wouldn't confirm my own diagnosis but instead 
kept an open mind. Today, I understand why doctors 
resist labeling a child into a specific category. By so 
doing, they could perhaps deny him treatment and 
care associated with other problems 

Guilt was also a big problem for me. One of my 
first questions was whether smelling glue could cause 



»From the Oeseret Xexxs, July. 1981, reprinted uith permission from the Dvwm Ann 
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After the Shock— Coping with Autism (Continued) 



brain damage. When I was eight months pregnant, 1 
purchased a load of carpet squares and glued them to 
the floor of a room in my home. My doctor elimi- 
nated my concern. 

At the center I found help for myself as well. 
Friends could only go so far I realized I needed pro- 
fessional help. I began meeting and counseling with 
Phyllis Cole, coordinator of clinical services, whom I 
had met when Michael was first evaluated. 

She took me full-circle. I showed up initially to 
discuss my problems concerning Michael, but the 
counseling soon centered on me more than Michael. 
Once I had solved my own problems, I was able to 
deal with my son's problems. 

Because I enjoy writing, I kept a daily log of the 
feelings and guilt trips I went through. I lined them as 
tney happened, with one or two words which con- 
veyed the feeling plus a quote to characterize it. 

They were (1) First Shock— "A nightmare"; (2) 
Disbelief— "Doctors are wrong"; (3) Anger— "Why 
my child?" "Why us?"; (4) Reiection-"I can't accept 
the c^iild as he is"; '5) Lack of understanding— "What 
do these medical words mean?" They are so ambigu- 



ous, (6) Ignoring— "If I ignore the problem, maybe it 
will go away"; (7) Ashamed— "1 can't take what oth- 
ers may say; I'll keep my child at home"; (8) Turning 
point— "A self-exploration. What do I really feel ... I 
can ask for help"; (9) First Acceptance— "I can 
say ... I gave birth to a handicapped child and feel it 
and believe it"; (10) Adjustment period— "Ready for 
work—" This is a slow lifelong process; (11) Total 
dedication does not mean "over" dedication, which 
would strain relationships with the other children or 
my husband. 

I also submitted the list to other mothers with han- 
dicapped children. To my surprise they recognized 
some of the same feelings they had experienced. 

Looking back, I realize that this hst helped me to 
understand myself better, and it will, in the future, 
help me deal with other trials vvhich may occur. 

On reflection I feel my husband and I are closer 
because we finally relied on each other. We communi- 
cated, eventually, in a time of trial, and this, in turn, 
helped us to stay communicative in all areas of our 
married life. 
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Activity Eleven/Why? A Handicapped Child in the Famine 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify pressures felt by families with children who are handicapped. 

■ Explore personal attitudes toward the handicapped. 

■ Recognize ways that families adjust to a member who is handicapped. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Write the word handicapped on the board as a trigger word Ask 
the students to respond with all the words and concepts that come 
to m.nd when they hear the word. Make a list of these words and 
phrases on the board. For more responses refer to specific handicaps- 
blindness, mental retardation, and so forth. Compare the lists. Which 
handicaps seem to evoke the most negative responses, which the 
most positive? Which seem to make students most fearfuP Using the 
article "After the Shock-Coping with Autism," discuss the reasons 
behind fearful, guilty, or resentful attitudes toward the handicapped. 

2. Ask the students to respond, in a discussion or in writing to the 
following: 

How would your life change if: 

• Your mother were confined to a wheelchair? 

• You were confined to a wheelchair? 

• Your father were hard of hearing? 

• Youi iivc-in gianumoiher were iosing her sight/ 

• There were no money tor your college education because your 
sister's medical care was so e. pensive? 

• You had to take your retarded brother to school football games? 

• Your sister lost her arm in an automobile accident? 

3. Have the students imagine they have a friend or acquaintance with a 
brother or sister who is hmdicapped. How would they give support 
to the sibling who is not handicapped? Would they be able to 
recognize which stage of adjustment their friend was going through. 
Review the stages: shock, denial, mourning, defense systems 
acceptance. 

4. Arrange for students, in groups of five, to borrow wheelchairs. Have 
them attempt one of the following, taking turns being the person in 
the wheelchair: 

• Seeing a movie 

• Shopping at the nearest shopping center 

• Using the local library 

• Washing clothes at a laundromat 

• Going to the post office 

5. Have the students discuss their findings after they have completed 
the activity. 



-Current Ufeswd.e*. 1979 Repnntcd w,th permm.on of Curriculum Innovanons. Inc . H.ghland Park. 
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To promote personal development, to provide a leadership 
opportunity for chapter members, and to raise the consciousness of 
the people in your school or community, sponsor a "Physical 
Handicap Empathy Day." Have members "live a handicap" for a 
day. Follow up with an FHA-HERO-sponsored school assembly 
featuring community members living successfully with physical 
handicaps, plus reactions of students who participated in Empathy 



Activity Twelve/A Walk in Another Person's Shoes: Learning 
and Communicative Handicaps 31 



The student will be able to: 

■ Develop awareness of learning and communicative handicaps. 

■ List the kinds of programs available for students who are educationally and 
perceptually handicapped. 3 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Perceptual difficulties do not indicate intellectual deficiency. Most of us 
have some educational or perceptual disability, but it is so minor that 
we adapt to it and are unaware of its existence. Vne series of activities 
that follow will demonstrate the frustration felt by persons who have 
not been able to adapt to their perceptual handicans Farlv intervention 
in treating learning and communicative handicaps is desirable. 

1. Have the class do the motor disability activity. 

a. Have the students stand on their right foot. Have them rotate 
their left foot in a clockwise direction and their left hand in a 
counterclockwise direction. 

They will probably find this activity very difficult. 

b. Have the students try rotating the left hand and the right foot 
clockwise. This activity will be easier because they are using one 
side of the brain for their hand and one side for their foot. 

NOTE: Some students will experience frustration with an even 
simpler coordin ion activity. 

2. Have th? class do the visual perception activity. 

a. Hand out a blank piece of paper, mirror, and pencil to each 
student. 

b. Have each su'dent draw a large five-pointed star on the paper. 
Like this: Not like 



Not like this. 



"Th.s ao.v.y was developed by Lore, W.lhelmsen. San Ramon Valley Unrfied School D,s.nci. Danv.lle 
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Teache/s Directions 

(Continued) 



c. Have the students hold the mirror next to their star. As the 
students are looking in the mirror, have them redraw the star cn 
the same lines. 

MOTE: Most students will find this activity difficult. It will help 
them understand the frustration of those persons whose perception 
and abil'ty prevent them from translating an object or word they 
see onto paper. They can see what they should do but, for some 
reason, cannot do. 

3. Have the class do the hearing perception activity: 

Have students try to tape-record a specific sound in a noisy room. 
(For example, tape a person's voice in the cafeteria during lunch or 
in the school hall between classes.) 

NOTE: Students probably will have a difficult time because tape 
recorders are not selective about sounds. Your brain can select the 
sounds you want to hear. Some people are not able to isolate 
sounds; consequently, they find it difficult to concentrate and learn 
through hearing. 

4. Invite a guest speaker to your classroom to discuss the kinds of 
learning disabilities and the sources of help in your community. 
Possible speakers may be the resource teacher at your school, a 
counselor, or a represen.ative from the California Association of 
Neurologically Handicapped Children (CANHC). An alternative 
activity is to have students interview the resource person, counselors, 
and 2 person fro:^. CANHC. Make a chart of learning disabilities 
and sources of help. 

5. U?e the communication game from Instructonal Patterns for 
Maximizing Human Potential (Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, 1978, p. 136). Extend this game by asking 
students how they would dc it with a student who is blind. Have 
one student be blindfolded. How would they do the game with a 
deaf student? How would they do the game with a dyslexic student? 
Do the activity with as few suggestions as possible, and recognize the 
creative interpretations that students make in the game. 
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Section, {^/Learning Experiences for Young Children 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

a Organize an effective nursery school or child-centered environment. 

■ Establish learning centers for children. 

■ Record use."-! observations of children's behavior. 

■ Organize a series of observations for parent conference use. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 



NOTE- These generalizations may be found on page 10 of Curriculum 
Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. The study of children will enable persons to understand themselves 
more clearly. 

2. Arrangement of the environment and attitudes of the caretaker or 
parent contribute to the child's self-discipline. 

1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this 
section: 

Activity One— Using the Classroom as a Nursery School 

• Establish learning centers in the room. 

• Organize the classroom as a nursery school. 
Activity Two— Observing Children in a Nursery School 

• Recognize five different types of observations. 

• Write useful observations of a child. 

• Collect a series of observations and organize them for a parent 
conference. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. I-ist eight learning centers in a nursery school: 

a- e. 

b f. _ 

c g- — 



d h. 



2. Name the five types of observations used with children, and give an example of 
each. 




Answers: ( 1 ) page 209; {2) page 2 1 1 . 
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Information Sheet/Providing Practical or Life Experience with Children 



tea hers inTn rn H of ers d ' rect '°" t0 turner and homemaking educat.on 
uToZZ^ ? I "H 8 P ex P er, ence to students who work with children; and 

(2) organ.zmg a child care center, nursery school, or lab school , n the classroom 
Examples of three high school child care programs are included. c,assr00m - 

Providing Practical Experience to Students 

wkh d ?hl ,ea i n nH ab ? ! Children Whe " thCy haVC real as wel1 as theoreti ^l expenences 
to trandl i ? T"* the0ry when the y have an opportunity 

w. ,1. I.H ' mme k diate f practical use - Practical or life experience in work.ng * 
small ch.ldren can be offered ,n many ways. Some examples are the followmg: 

" P u°Z ld f tV t° t0 f ° Ur Weeks 0f pla y sch001 in the classroom during a semester of 
child development or family relations. S semester ot 

■ Have one semester of theory and one semester of lab school. 

■ Have one to two days per week of lab school in the classroom. 

■ Provide a regular lab school with.n the high school for two or four days a week. 

■ Manage an inff.nt child care program in the high school for students with bab.es 

■ Ass.gn students (during or after school) to situations where they can work with or 
observe ch.ldren. Students can be placed w.th the followmg. 

• Nursery school or day-care center 

• Elementary school 

• Community recreation program 

• Program for children who arp hanHirannerl 

• Children's hospital (convalescent children) 

• After-school child care program 

Three Examples of High School Child Care Program*, 

Descriptions of three high school child care programs appear in this action Students 
participating in the first program, that of Monte Vista High School in the San 
Ramon Valley Unified School District, were divided into two gJou^sZ followed a 

"h o W C U° f aC edt ie H S - , n n he SCCOnd Chlld C3re Pr °* ram that of Sanger High 
Mmoo., Sanger Unified School District, students from high school consumer and 

homemaking education classes shared facilities with students from the 12 regmn- ! 
involve Z ThiS SitUati °" rCqUired "Station and planning by all 

tr r Havfor P k r0 H g T" fl™ The ,Mt ^ m preSented - 

this section the Hayfork High school program in the Trinity Union High School 

Monte Vista High S:hool 

San Ramon Valley Unified School District 

A sewing room is converted into a nursery school for two periods a day, four days a 
week Equipment ,s easily movable, and learning areas (e.g. art, storytelling 
housekeeping, manipulative toys, such as building blocks, and so forth) are set up 
Adjoining resources are used for messy activities (e.g., cooking painting and so on 
an outs.de, enclosed area is also available pamting ' and s0 on >' 
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Providing Practical or Life Experience with Children (Continued) 



Students organized into two groups— Group A and Group B— follow the weekly 
schedule: 



Weekly Schedule 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Group A 

Plan activities 
for lab school 
for Tuesday and 
Thursday. 


Run the lab 
school. 


Conduct special 
activities, 
assignments, 
field trips, and 
so forth. 


Run the lab 
school. 


Both groups 

Participate in 
discussions, hear 
speakers, and so 
forth. No lab 
school is held. 


Group B 

Run the lab 
school. 


Conduct special 
activities, 
assignments, 
field trips, and 
so forth. 


Run the lab 
school. 


Plan activities 
for the lab 
school for 
Monday and 
Wednesday. 





Sanger High School 

Sanger Unified School District 

StuHfMlK from rnrnnmcr an H hnm e m ? .Ug ed'JC2t!Or. (CHE) ^l«c« s hcr P th„ „ SP of or. 

?Dor P A S ,- PreSCh ° 01 r0 ° m With students from the local regional occupational program 
• u Ad J ustments in the P er ' 0 ds the family living classes are offered are worked out 
in the master schedule so at students from both programs can share the preschool 
lab Because the facility is shared, both programs contribute equipment (bicycles toys 
appliances) to the preschool room. Each program provides its own paper, paints' 
snacks, and other expendable materials. T his situation requires cooperation among the 
teachers who share the facility, the counseling department (scheduling) and 

DOD^o^ 8 fr ° m thC R ° P and the h 'S h scnooL While CHE classes' use the lab, the 
KUP-HbKO students arc m another classroom for a lecture. When ROP classes use 
the lab, CHE students attend a lecture in another room. Confusion is kept to a 
minimum by placing a master schedule on both classroom doors and mailing a 
schedule to parents of all the preschool children. 

Hayfork High School 

Trinity Union High School District 

Much attention was devoted to planning and developing the program, a child care lab 
which is now operating. This example underscores the planning activities of a 
succes3ful program. 

The child care lab began as a semester class in parenting. The first activity was to 
divide the class into committees under the following headings and task assignments: 
Room set-up: Decide how the room can be organized to give the most space, 
storage, activity areas, safety, and so on. 

Children: Make up posters for town; check with students in class to see how 
many children can be contacted. 
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Providing Practical or Life Experience with Children (Continued) 



Activities: Develop activities (general and basic) for the lab, develop special 
activities, or collect toys. 

Schedules: Find out which classes will be affected when students work in the lab 
and which day is set aside for the lab. 

Food: Make a list of nutritious foods that could be made available for 

snacks. 

Forms: Develop a list of questions to be answered by parents abo . the.r 

child. 

All committees reported back to the class with their information. The class commented 
^ SUggCStl0ns < u f u matS fr ° m the g y mnastics class ' h^e a big toy boxTake 

^^^^^T^ N ° cWld ~ admi » ed - a - - 

mhe C r he weer re P °" ed * C ° M misS a class once "Sty 

Activities were developed, toys were collected, and room arrangements were 
established A schedule was planned so that only half the class (eight o^rine students) 

Hbrarl T preSch °° lers at one time - The other half of the cfass wouW go to S 

library to work on parenting reports due the next day. 

Example: Group A Om,, p R Po„„, ; „„ 

Library La b PwfodT ~~~ 

^ Regular class Period 4 

Each week two people were responsible for a special activity or presentation, two 
people were responsible for snacks, and two people were responsible for cleanup 

Furniture was pushed together to form worktables, covered with butcher paper if the 
Pe a rL?.nt bC W ° rking Whh dmwing materials ' c!av ' and so forth 

wee^hedile? ' temS ^ ^ *" Cabi " etS ° r t0te trays " Exam P le of a 



Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Parenting 
lessons and 
activities 


Snack prepara- 
tion and 
activity 
practice 


Lab or 

parenting 

reports 


Parenting 
lessons and 
activities 


Parenting 
lessons and 
activities 
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Nursery School Planning F orm * 

(One sheet is to be used each day of nursery school.) 



Date: 



Day cf the Week. 



Working Nursery School Today: 









A'tQ 


Activity 


Supplies 


StUuCflt Qwi&nmpnt k 




Science 










Art 








or activities** 


Library and 
storytelling 








Blocks and 
toys 








Indo 


Cooking 










Music 










Playhouse 








« 


Physical educa- 
tion activity 








1! 


^lay yard 
supervision 








« 
* 
« 

•Si 
> 


Group 
gathering 
children 
activity**** 








me acti 


Group 
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Student Self -Evaluation Form* 



1. I am a good model for the children in my language, actions, and behavior. 



2. I attend regularly. 



3. I arrive on time or early so that I am ready when tht children arrive. 



4. I stay until class is over and all the equipment is put 



away. 



5. I help clean up without being asked. 



6. I do my assignments. 



7. I enthusiastically participate in circle time, including singing and plaving 
it I am not in charge. K * e 



games, even 



8 ' hknV 3m ° UtSide ' ' ^ ^ at ' enti0n ° n thC Childre "' rather than talking to my 



9. I have planned and presented activit.es in all areas of the nursery school. 



I0 ' preTchooT my 3rea ° r act,v,t y is su P"vised ,!, for any reason, I need to leave thT 



11. I participate in class discussions. 



12 L 8 ccessfu raiSe t0 other hi 8 h sch001 students in the class when they do something 



11 l J° T/ nterta,n the children ^ carrying them, tossing them, or doing things for 
them. I do try to help them to help themselves. 8 88 



14. I look for opportunities to give preschool children encouragement through 
successes . 



their 



Attendance: 



.. Excused absences 

- Unexcused absences 

- Tardies 



Did I participate in: 

Art activities 

Language activities 

Science or mathematics 

activities 



Cooking activities 
Circle times 



List any extra special activities: 



What grade do you recommend for yourself? 
Additional comments you wish to make: 



'Th's form .s used at Monte V.sta H.gh School, San Ramon Valley Un.Hed School D, 



ismct. Danville 
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Activity One/Using the Classroom as a Nursery School 32 



The student will be able to: 

■ Establish learning centers in the room. 

■ Organize the classroom as a nursery school. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have the students brainstorm and record all the activities they can 
think of that children might do in a nursery school. 

2. Divide the list of activities into categories that would be done in the 
same area or using the same supplies. These categories form the 
different learning centers. They may include: 

a - Art e. Storytelling 

b. Housekeeping f. Music 

c. Blocks g> Dress-up 

d. Manipulative toys h. Science 

(puzzles and games) i. Outdoor 

J. Divide the class into small groups. On graph paper, arrange the 
scale-sized furnishings and equipment for use in learning centers that 
you feel are important. 

I Have each group present its space plan and explain the arrangement. 
>. Use each plan in a nursery school for several days and, as an 

evaluation activity, ask students to list advantages and disadvantages 

of each arrangement. 



Activity Two/Observing Children in a Nursery School 



The student will be able to: 

■ Recognize five different types of observations. 

■ Write useful observations of a child. 

■ Collect a series of observations and organize them for a parent conference. 



Teacher's Directions 



1 



Set up a role-playing situation in your classroom for the class to 
observe. The purpose of this activity is to help students learn what 
to look for when they conduct child observations. 
Examples: 

a. Have a student come into class late. (Assign the role pric ■ to the 
drama.) Scold the student severely. The student responds 
negatively and loudly. Send the student out angrily. (The class 
does not know this is a drama.) 

b. Have two students have a heated verbal argument. (The two 
students know this is a drama; the class does not.) 

2. Have the class write down exactly what happened in the role-playing 
situation. Have the studei^s share their written observations. Th^y 



"TO. .cavity w. developed by Loretta W.lhelm.en, S«n Ramon V.Uf Unified School D.stnct. Danvlle 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



Students' Directions 



Additional Activities 



should nDte the variety of their observations. (Some students may 
note facial expressions, tone ' voice, words used, and other details. 
Utne: students may observe very little.) 

3. Have the class complete the "Observation Instructions" below, using the 
Observation Code" on the following page. 

After completing the classroom activities, students may as a 
community service, provide child care services at parent meetings, on 
election day, or during an immunization clinic. As a fund-raising 
activity, students could provide child care at the county or district 
fair or during football games in the community. 



Observation Instructions 

1. Write six short observations of children. Write each observation on a 
3 x 5-inch (8x13 cm) card. (If there is no school nursery 
observations can be made at playgrounds, a grocery store a 
baby-sitting job, at home, or at a neighbor's home.) 

2. Label each sentence of the observations you made on the 3 x 5-inch 
(8 x 13 cm) cards, using the code on the following page. 

3. Answer the following questions: 

a. Total the number of each kind of observation you mrde of the 
child: 

Ktnd of observation Numb& 

Value judgment (personal opinion) 

Description of activity 
Record of conversation 

Developmental growth (child has a new skill) ~Z^ZL 

Examples of role stereotyping 

b. Would my obse-v t;ons be helpful to others if they needed to 
understand the < ii'd? 

c. Could my obser aaons have been more helpful? How? 

d. Whicn ot , •; observations could I use in a parent conference? 

1. i>iaive a collection of positive observations about one child. 

2. ?4ake a neat and colorful poster about the child you observed Give 
the poster to the child. This is an activity which makes children feel 
good about themselves. Parents appreciate your work, and they have 
go< d feelings about the nursery school. 
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Observation Code 



At least /iw different kinds of observations can be made of children Read the 
following observations, and place the code letter or letters on the line in front of each 
At least one example of each kind of observation is provided. 
Code for evaluating observations: 

J— Value judgment (personal opinion) 

D — Description of activity 

C — Record of conversation 

G— Developmental growth (shows the child has developed a new skill) 
S— Examples of continued role stereotyping 

— 1. Today is the first day that Billy stayed at nursery school without his mother 
He played the musical instruments, baked a pizza, and painted a picture. 

2 ' cu C ' S ,f 1 '! tle monster - She was s,idin g downhill, and now she's a total disaster 

She talks back to you and won't listen. The reason why I'm against her is 
because she reminds me of myself! 

3. Laura explained to me that she was Wonder Woman, and she was married to 

Superman. Batman and Robin were her brothers, and they are really strong, 

— 4. Katie is attached to a toy bunny today. She n carrying it everywhere She can't 
seem to get settled in any one activity. She is just wandering from room to 
room, wearing her dark yellow sunglasses. 

5. Today Jimmy came to me and said "that kid" (Scott) was being mean. I told 

him that he should tell Scott that he didn't like it. So Jimmv went over to 
Scott, whc was oe.ng very rowdy, and said, "Hey, Kid! Hey," Kid'" Scott was 
so rowdy that he didn't hear him. Jimmy got red in the face, and lie looked 
as ,f he was going to hit Scott. He started to climb up on the little eating table 
near Scott. Mary stopped Jimmy and told Scott not to be mean. 

6. Reed said he was passing out lollipops since it was his birthday. Erin went over 

to him and said she was going to play with Reed and be his friend so that she 
could get a lollipop. 

7. Today I saw Ben jump rope for the first time. He watched the other children 

for about two minutes and then jumped in. He smiled and laughed when his 
turn was over. 



.Section F/Activities with Children 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Demonstrate skills needed to tell a story successfully to children. 

■ Set up and conduct a cooking activity with children. 

■ Select, plan, prepare, and present an art activity for children. 

■ Select, plan, prepare, and present a music or finger-play activity for children. 

■ Recognize and encourage imaginative play in children. 

■ Plan and present a science or mathematics activity for children. 

■ Make a science cr mathematics game or toy to be used with preschool 
children. 

■ List the possible effects of television viewing on children. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 



NOTE: These generalizations mav be found on page-, 9 and 10 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. An enriched physical environment stimulates the child's development. 

2. A relationship exists between growth and developmental patterns and 
play activities. 

3. Common objects and toys can be tools for the child's cognitive and 
motor skill development. 

4. Preschool children spend more than one-third of their waking hours 
watching television. 



1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, wb'ch appear in this 
section: 

Activity One— Storytelling for Children 

• Develop flannel board illustrations for a children's story 

• Explain and demonstrate the skills needed to tell and; or read a 
story succession- to children. 

• Practice telling a story to a group of children. 
Activity Two— Cooking with Children 

• Convert a standard recipe into a visual recipe. 

• Set up cooking, eating, and cleanup centers for children. 
Activity Three— Art Activities for Children 

• Select c»nd plan an art activity for children. 

• Prepare and present the activity to children. 
Activity Four— Music and Finger Plays for Children 

• Select, plan, and prepare a music or finger-play activity for 
children. 
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Activities Activity Five— Use of the Five Senses 
(Continued) • Plan and develop a game that encourages children to use their five 
senses. 

® Activity Six— Imaginative Play for Children 
• Recognize and encourage imaginative and make-believe play in 
children. 

Activity Seven— Science or Mathematics Activities for Children 

• Plan and present a scienr or mathematics activity for children. 
Activity Eight— Science or Mathematics in the Preschool 

• Develop questions to encourage children to think about science 
and mathematics. 

• Make a science or mathematics game or toy to be used with 
preschool children. 

Activity Nine— The Impact of Excessive Television Viewing on 
Children 

• List the possible effects of television viewing on children. 

• Decide what types of programs are appropriate for children. 
Activity Ten— Television Viewing Time 

• Recognize how the television industry influences the lives of 
families and children. 

• Determine how much time you spend watching television. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



I. Describe one method of making a flannel-board story. 



2. Give five suggestions to a person telling a story to children. 



3. List six things chiidren might learn through cooking. 



4. Give five suggestions to a person planning and conduct 
children. 



ing an art activity with 



5. Name the five senses. 



6. What is imaginative play? Give an ex-mple. 



7. Suggest five activities a high school student could conduct with preschool children. 



8. Give two effects of excessive television viewing on children. 



<» Give three examples of indirect violence shown on lelevi 



sion. 



Aiuwer,: (0 page 2.6;^ 216; (3) p.ge 220, (4) page 224; (5) page 227; (6) page 229; (7) open; (8) page 235; (9) open. 
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Activity One/Storytelling for Children 33 



The student will be able to: 

■ Develop flannel-board illustrations for a children's story. 

■ Explain and demonstrate the skills needed to tell and/ or read a story 
successfully to children. 

■ Practice telling a story to a group of children. 



Students 1 Directions 



1. Select or make up a story. 

2. Make a flannel-board kit. Directions are in this activity. 

3. Review "Suggestions for Storytelling" in this activity. 

4. Practice telling a story to two friends. 

5. Tell a story to a group of children. 

6. Evaluate a story, using the "Story-Telling Rating Sheet" included 
with the Child Care Event in the FHA-HERO Competitive 
Recognition Events Guide. 

To extend classroom learnings and provide leadership opportunities, 
have students rate each story using the rating sheets for the Child 
Care Event to select the classroom winner. Have the winner enter 
the Child Care Event of the competitive recognition events. 




"this activity *as developed b> Peggy Elliott. Mt Diahlo Unified .School District. Concord 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



Flannel-Board Kit 

1. Select or make up a story which is appropriate to the age of the 
children. 

2. Select the pictures you need to tell the story. (Remember to keep it 
simple.) 

3. Do the pictures in any of the following ways: 

a. Use a nonwoven interfacing; e.g., white pellon. You can trace a 
picture, cut it out, and color it. 

Make felt pictures. You can trace a picture and cut it out. 
Make paper pictures. Using a piece of plastic bag as glue between 
a piece of flannel and a sheet of paper, iron the flannel and paper 
together. * y 

Glue the paper onto the felt. 

Make lightweight cardboard illustrations, gluing a piece of 
sandpaper or felt on the back, 
f. Cut pictures out of coloring books or magazines and mount on 
flannel, sandpaper, or felt. 

4. Make a large envelope or folder for the kit. Identify the folder's 
story contents on the outside with: 

n Nan t of the story 

b. Outline of the story 

c. Number and list of the parts 



b. 

c. 



d. 
e. 



Suggestions tor Storytelling 

1. Choose a story you like so that your enthusiasm for it is conveyed 
to the children. 

2. Be familiar with the story so that you can tell it without reading. 

3. Arrange seating so that all the children can see. It may help if the 
storyteller sits 10 to 12 inches higher than the students so that 
everyone can see. 

4. Hold pictures or book so everyone can see. 

5. Ad?,pt your voice to the character it represents. Baby Bear has a 
small, high-pitched voice, and Papa Bear has a deep, husky voice. 
Changing voices makee the story come alive for the listener. 

6. Practice the entire story with visual aids to be sure it runs smoothly. 

7. Shorten the story, as needed, if the children become restless. 
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Activity Two/Cooking with Children 34 



The student will be able to: 

■ Convert a standard recipe into a visual recipe. 

■ Set up cooking, eating, and cleanup centers for the children's use. 



Teacher's Directions 



This activity will acquaint the students with the process required in 
cooking with children. As such, each student will help prepare the 
activity and participate (taking the role of the child) in cooking, eating, 
and cleaning up. 

1. Cut out the recipe on page 219 and put the sections on 5 x 7-inch (13 x 18 
cm) cards or construction paper 

2. Have the students collect the following ingredients: 

Biscuit mix Blueberries (drained) 

Milk oil for frying pan 

Eggs (beaten in a bowl) 

3. Have the students collect the following equipment: 



Electric frying pan 
4 tablespoons 

1 small bow! for each student 
1 pancake turner 
1 spoon for each student 
1 plate for each student 



1 fork for each student 

1 butter knife 

2 dish pans (1 for washing 
and 1 for rinsing) 

Dish drainer 
Waste basket 



4. Have the students set up tables as shown in the illustrations on the 
next page. 

5. Have each child wash his or her hands. 

6. Have each child follow the recipe, cook his or her own pancakes, 
eat, and clean up. 

7. Have the students answer these questions after the cooking 
experience: 

• As students, what did you do before the children arrived? 

• While role-playing as children, what did you do first to prepare 
for cooking? 

• As children, what did you need to do in order co follow the 
recipe? 

• What things can children learn from a cooking experience? (Use the 
information sheet on page 220 for help in answering this question.) 

8. Have the students plan and conduct "A Cooking Activity with Chil- 
dren" on page 221. 



"This activity was developed by Loretta Wilhelmsen, San Ramon Valley Unified School Distrxt. Danville 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



9. Have a student role-play the teacher and the other students role- 
play the children at a cooking activity. Have the teacher/student 
give excessive help to the children/students. 
Discuss how the children/students felt about the teacher/student. 
Did they want to do things for themselves? 

Cooking Table 



Recipe cards 




Milk Egg Berries 



Small spoons 

TTTT B 

oo „ ^ 

OO 

Small bowls Spoon for each to measure with 




Eating Table 



o 



Butter 



o 



o 




o 




Butter knife 
Glass 



O 

s ^^^^ Watc 



Napkin 



Water or milk pitcher 

o „. o 



Fork 



Clean-Up Table 



^Waue^ 



Wash 



i.tse 



Drain 
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Blueberry Pancakes 



2 Tablespoons 
(19 g) 

tr 


& ; 


i 

\ 


Vi Tablespoon /""N. 

" f 0 


-^v 2 Tablespoons 

rac — /-n (30 mL) 

m ft 


1 Tablespoon ^s====^ 

(9g) CZ^ 

T * 




Stir all the ingredients together. 


Fry o 


I * J 

n electric frying pan or griddle. 
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Information Sheet /Cooking with Children 



What children can learn through cooking: 

1. Nutrition 

a. Enjoyment of nutritious food 

b. Recipe sharing with their families 

2. Language skills 

tortiS a V n°H abUlary ih /° Ugh aCtiviti6S (knead ' melt >' new foods (tangenne 
jortil a), and names of equ.pment (spatula, tablespoon) < lan genne, 

b - a D rc!:t p ed pr s d ; c g t U r with picture recipes and - rds - «««- 

3. Mathematics skills 

a. Counting 

b. Dividing 

c. Measuring 

4. Science 

a. Comparison of ingredients using senses of taste, smell, and sight 

b. Change of form (melting, liquid to solid, rising) 8 

5. Self-esteem 

a. Successful experience 

b. Immediate reward (food to eat) 

6. Fine motor control 

a. Stirring 

b. Kneading 

c. Cutting 

d. Pouring 

Tips for successful cooking experiences with children: 

1. Serve only nutritious food (decrease use of sugar salt cholesterol fl „H fa, 

2. Have a positive attitude about any food you serve. Be a »ood model 

tSSSSr^S! Chi ' dre " S ° *" ChiMre " ca " »W «* foods again 
4. Talk to the children while thev are conkina tk; c «™„ • • r 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



Prepare a nutrition event, consumer education event, or prepared 
speech event based on the "Cooking with Children Information 
Sheet" for competitive recognition events. 



A Cooking Activity with Children 

1. Select a a.ipe you would like the children to make. 

2. Make the recipe into a visual recipe, using 5 x 7-inch (13 x 18 cm) 
rards. 

3. Make a recipe card holder for each stej of a recipe. See the 
illustration in this activity. 

4 Make a list of the supplies needed. 

5. Make a list of the equipment needed. 

6. Identify the parts of the cooking activity that need close supervision 
because of safety; for example, use of knives, hot pans, and so forth. 

7. Identify the three most important learning experiences that the 
children will gain from this cooking activity. (See the "Cooking with 
Children Information Sneet.") 

a. . 



8. Diagram the cooking, eating, and cleanup tables. 

9. Invite par^ts to Jielp demonstrate the preparation of cultural foods. 

The following are resources for many other recipes: 

Harms, Thelma. Learning from Cooking Experiences. Reading, Mass.: 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1981. T' ^ is a teacher's guide to 

accompany Cook and Learn. 

Veitch, Beverly, and Thelma Harms. Cook and Learn. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1981. 

Veitch, Beverly, and Thelma Harms. Selected Recife Steps and 
Newsletters to Accompany Cook and Learn. Reading, Mass.: 
Aduison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 1981. 
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Recipe Card Holder 

Cut out of cardboard. 




Activity Three/Art Activities for Children 



The student will be able to: 

■ Select and plan an ?rt activity for children. 

■ Prepare and present the activity to children. 



Students' Directions 



Do one or more o r the following activities: 

• Playdough 

a. Make playdough. (See the recipe in this activity ) 
b Work with playdough for 15 minutes. 

c. Write or tell the feelings or sensations you felt or that a child 
might feel while using playdough or clay. 

Example: I was free to form anything I wanted. 

• Finger Paint 

a. Make finger paint. (See the recipe in this activity.) 

b. Use finger paint to make one or two pictures. 

c. Write or tell the feelings or sensations that you felt and that a 
child might feel while using finger paint. 

Example: I liked seeing colors blend and change. 

• Collage 

a. Collect collage materials such as scraps of paper, fabric, yarn, 
pasta, and so on. 

b. Make your collage, using materials and white glue on 
construction paper. 

c. Write or tell feelings or sensations that you felt and that a child 
might feel using these materials. 

Example: I liked the shapes and feeling of things. 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



2. Rank the following rules from one to ten (one is the most 
important) for teachers when they are supervising children's art 
activities: 

a. Be sure that you have all the supplies and equipment collected 

for the art activity. 

b. Plan the activity so that children can do it by themselves in 

order to build self-confidence and independence. 

c. Do not make models or samples because this approach inhibits 

the children. They will not be able to do as well as the teacher. 

d. Avoid saying, "What is it?" Instead say, "Tell me about your 

picture." 

e. Limit how the child may use the materials so that the activity is 

a pleasani experience for everyone. 

f. Plan for self-help cleanup whenever possible. 

g- Keep materials and activities simple and within the children's 

abilities so that they can do everything themselves. 

h. Give children opportunities to repeat the same kinds of 

experiences more than once. They like to repeat activities. 

i. Put the activity in a quiet corner so that children will not be 

bumped or interrupted. 

j. Keep materials in good condition; for example, keep the brushes 

clean, the table wiped up, and so forth, so that the activity is 
pleasant and attractive for ea^h child. 

3. Read the following list of reasons why art is included in a nursery 
school program. Can you think of more? 

a. To develop children's fine motor skills through the use of paint 
brushes, crayons, and so on 

b. To develop children's eye-and-hand coordination 

c. To encourage children to create something of their own 

d. To have fun 

e. To provide opportunities for experimenting with colors and 
materials 

f. To release tension 

4. Plan a nursery school activity using one or more of the follovrng 
materials. ?T vf e are sOaTC; suggestions, but you mav choose any art 
activity that you think is suitable. Use "Planning an Art Activity for 
Children" on the following page. 

• Crayons, water color, easel painting, blow painting with a straw 

• Sewing, ink blot painting, clay, playdough, finger painting, collage 

• hold-over painting (makes a double painting), rubbings weaving 

• Object painting, string things, and so forth 
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Students' Directions 

(Continued) 



Planning an Art Activity for Children 



What is the art activity? 
How many children are you planning for? 
What supplies and equipment will you need? Row much of each? 
Preparation: What has to be done before the children arrive? How does 
the worktable or work area look when the children arrive? 

5. What are the children expected to do? 

6. What have you planned for cleanup? Are the children able to do it 
themselves? 

7. Personal evaluation of your art project 

a. What things did the children enjoy most about the art project? 

b. What things would you change or do differently about your art 
project? 

Recipes for Art Projects 
No Cook Playdough 5 

Wi cups (355 mL) water j tablespoon (15 mL) oil 

4 cups (568 g) flour J/ 4 cup (42.5 g) salt 

Gradually add the water mixed with the oil to the flour and salt. 
Knead the mixture unU it is smooth. Food coloring may be added to 
water. 

Cookeu Playdough 

Mix in a medium pot: 

1 cup (170 g) flour, Vi cup (85 g) calt, 2 tablespoons (19 g) cream of 
tartar 
Add: 

1 cup (237 mL) water, 2 teaspoons (10 mL) food coloring 

Cod: over medium heat and stir about 3 to 5 minutes. 

Note: Store all playdough in air-tfcht containers or plastic bags and 
refrigerate. 

Rubble Stuff 

'/j cup (79 mL) liquid soap 
Wi cup (355 mL) water 
2 teaspoons (3.4 g) sugar 

Mix all ingredients together, pour into a bottle and blow. Sugar makes 
the bubbles stay together. 

Fmger Paint 

Purchase liquid laundry starch. Add a little nondetergent liquid soap to 
help make cleanup easier. Pour starch on finger-painting paper and add 
any tempera paint as needed. 

Easel Pptot 

In a jar or mixing container, combine two parts water, two parts 
detergent, and one part powdered tempera paint. 



"Sstnct^old PCrm,SS,0n ° f Marg0t T ° biaS ' ParCnt EduCator ' Mt D ' abl ° ^ Edu«t.on. Ml D.ablo Un.fied ScJoT 
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Activity Four/Music and Finger Plays for Children 36 



The student will be able to: 
■ Select, plan, prepare, and present a music or finger-play activity for children. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have a group of students sit in a circle on the floor, role-playing 
preschool children. 

2. Have the students tell, list, sing, and recreate the songs and finger 
plays they can remember from childhood. 

Examples 

"The Bear Went Ovci the Mountain" 

"Bingo Was His Name" 

"Eensey, Weensey Spider" 

"Head, Shoulders, Knee<>, and Toes" 

"Mary Had a Little Lamb" 

"Muffin Man"' 

"Old MacDonald Had a Fain." 
"Pop Goes the Weasd" 
"Ten Little Indians" 

3. Have each student select and write out the words and actions of a 
song or finger play on a ditto master. 

4. Make a oooklet of familiar songs as a class project. 

5. Have each student plan and present an activity to a group of 
children. Have the students write a description of what the children 
will do. 

Suggested Activities: 

a. Select and teach a song to children. 

b. Use a zither to teach a song; play the instrument as an 
accompaniment for children. 

c Use other instruments, such as a guitar or drums, as 
accompaniment. 

d Bring in other kinds of musical instruments to show how they 
work. J 

e. Show pictures of instruments to children; then show the actual 
instruments. Possibly, the class may go to the school's music 
room to see how these instruments are used. 

f Teach an action song. Examples: 

"The Hokie-Pokie"; "This Old Man", "One Little, Two Little 
Three Little Indians"; "Farmer in the Dell"; "Ring Around the 
Rosy"; "The Mulberr} Bush"; and "London Bridge" 

g. Select and teach a finger play to children. 

h. Listen to a record and do actions with the music. 

i. Make a musical instrument, such as a decorated shaker Use cans 
partially filled with materials, such as sand or rock> 

j. Experiment with rhythms using wooden sticks or other rhythm 
instruments like maracas, bells, and sand block>. 



"Th.s actmty was develop^ by Loretta WHhelmscn, San Ramon Valley Un.f.ed School O.stnu, Danv.lle 
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1 

Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 


6. Have each student list what must be done before the children come 
What equipment will be needed? 

7. Have each student complete this self-evaluation of the music or 
nnger-piay activity. 

a. Was your activity successful enough so that you would do it 
again? 

b. What were the best things about your activity? 

c. What would you do differently? 




To expand and enrich the curriculum, have students develop a music or 
finger-pla> activity for the Child Care Competitive Recognition Event. 


Activity Five/Use of the Five Senses 37 


The student will be able to: 


■ Plan and develop a game that encourages children to use their five senses. 


Students' Directions 

1 


Children need to be encouraged to use their five senses— sight, sound, 
smell, touch, and taste. 

I. LlSt SOme thinffS VOll rnillH KlflVP r-hilHr#»n mnts'U kt; no in rv *U« 

m^uv jvuiv Liuuga yuu tuuiu iidvc cnuuren tyiqictx oy using *ne 
following senses: 

a. Smell (Example: Match to spices.) 

b. Touch (Example: Match to sandpaper.) 

c. Sound (Example: Match to tapping glasses with different vater 
levels.) 

d. Taste (Example: Match to salt and sugar.) 

e. Sight (Example: Match to shapes such as squares or triangles.) 

2. Develop a game for children that requires matching things, using 
one of the senses other than sight. You will need two of 
everything. (To match smell, have two identical containers of 
ginger, cinnamon, cocoa, and so on. Cover the containers and 
punch small holes in each top.) Place one set of containers on the 
table; give the second set to a child to match. The children will 
take turns. 

3. Evaluate the results of the game. 

• Did the children understand the directions? 

• Was the game simple enough so that each child could 
participate successfully? 

• How long did it take most children to match? 

• Did the children identify the items they were matching? 

• Did they ask for the names of the items they were matching? 
(For example, did they ask what the names of the spices were?) 

• Did the children enjoy the game? 

• What would you do differently next time? 


"This activity was developed by 


Loretta Wjlhelrnsen. San Ramon Valley Unified Sch<,J District, Danville 
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Activity Six/Imaginative Play for Children" 



The student will be able to: 
■ Recognize and encourage imaginative and make-believe play in children. 



Students' Directions 



1. Read "Just a Big Brown Box" on the following page. 

2. Complete the following questions: 

a. List the ways Peter used the grocery box: 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

b. List three more ways Peter could use the box in role-playi ig: 

(2) 
(3) 

c. List other discarded or junk materials that might make good play 
equipment. 

3. Observe children for these activities: 

a. Watch a group of children playing house, and record what they 
seem to be thinking as shown in iheir piay. 

b. Watch and describe another type of role-playing in the nursery 
school or elsewhere. 

c. List at least five other pieces of equipment in your nursery school 
that encourage drar itic play. 

As a social, recreational, and fund-rising activity, chapter members 
may plan and conJuct a birthday party service featuring activities 
appropriate for the child's age and stage of development 



'■Th. s act.vty was devdoped by Lorctta W.lhclmscn, San Ramon Un,f.ed School D.s tnct, Danvllc 
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JustaBig 
tanBdi 



By Joan C. Wendt 



It was raining a cold rain, and Peter 
had to play inside. He put all his puzzles 
together and looked at books. He played 
with his trucks and bounced on his bed 
until Mother called, "Stop that!" fr ;m 
the kitchen. 

Lunchtime was a long way o f f, and 
there was nothing more to do until then. 

Peter watched the raindrops squiggle 
down the window. Sometimes they bumped 
into each other. Sometimes they didn't. 

Peter saw a man coming with the gro~ 
c<~ ies his mother had ordered from the 
corner store. Maybe there was something 
in the box for him to eat. He hopped all 
the way to the kitchen on one foot and 
asked Mother, "Is there anything I can 
eat now?" 

"Would you like an apple?" Mother 
asked. 

Peter munched on his apple while 
mother put away the groceries, 

"You may have the grocery box to 
play with," Mother said. 



"Thanks," Peter said. It was just a big 
brown box with red letters on it, and 
Peter gave it a kick and it rolled over. He 
whacked it with his hand. 

"Bonk," said the box. it was an Indian 
drum. 

Peter sat down cross-legged beside the 
drum. "Bok, bonk, bok, bonk. Bok, bok, 
bok, bonk." His message rolled through 
the woods to the Indian camp beyond the 
river. 

Peter cupped his hand behind his ear. 
He listened carefully, but there was no 
answer. 

Maybe there was trouble at the Indian 
camp. Peter flipped hi^ canoe into the 
water and stepped in. He paddled stiongly 
against the current. 

When the canoe scraped the far shore, 
Peter leaped out and pulled it onto the 
sand. He turned the ca.ioe on its side, 
and then he crept through the forest to 
the camp. No one was there. 

Peter walked back toward the shore. 
Suddenly, he turned up his face and held 
out his hand. Sure enough, it was begin- 




"Rcpnntcd by perm«,sion from Joan C W C nJt. Must a Big B rown Box. M Friend (March. 1970). pp IK 19 
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nmg to rain. He looked for shelter. There 
was one small cave under the river bank, 
and Peter ran away into the forest. 

Peter sat huddled in the cave watching 
the storm. The trees in the woods bent 
their branches and slapped back at the 
v\ind. Lightning hashed; thunder shook 
the ground, and then the rain pouied 
down. 

This cave was really too small— if he 
were a turtle he could pull his feet and 
head into it far enough to keep dry. Peter 
tried to pull his feet in, and he toppled 
forward. 




The turtle didn't care about rain any- 
way. He just walked along carrying his 
shell until he walked off the sand into the 
river. The turtle swam around in the river 
looking for something *o tat. He reached 
for a worm, but it wiggled under a rock 
and escaped The turtle swam back to 
shore and was climbing out on a log 
when mother called. 

"Lunchtime, Peter," she said, "come 
wash your hands." 
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Activity Seven/Science or Mathematics Activities for Children 



The student will be able to: 

■ Plan and present a science or mathematics activity for children. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



High school students sometimes avoid science and mathematics activities 
vhen they are working with children. These students believe that they 
lack the knowledge to plan and lead the activity. The following science 
and mathematics activities can be conducted by most high school 
students: 

• Show collections of insects, leaves, or like objects. 

• Use magrets to show what they will or will not pick up 

• Balance objects of different sizes and shapes. 

• Conduce sink-or-float experiments. 

• Count objects. 

• Care for animals in the classroom. 

• Grow seeds indoors or outdoors. 

• Measure liquid and dry materials. 

• Use water play to teach children about the volume and the physical 
properties of water. 

• Match or find shapes, using nuts and bolts, buttons, washers, dried 
beans, paper clips, beads, and so on. 

• Put the correct number of objects in numbered containers such as 
egg cartons. 



1. Prepare a science or mathematics project for a nursery school: 

a. Select a topic from the previously given list. 

b. Prepare the visual aids you will be using. 

c. List questions you could ask the children about the topic 

d. Explain what the children are learning, using the information 
sheet, "Science with Children," in this activity. 

e. Practice your presentation before several class members 

f. Revise your presentation, if needed, based on your presentation 
for item e. 

2. Lead a group of preschool children in the activity. 

3. Evaluate the activity by answering these questions: 

a. What was successful about your activity? 

b. What would you change? 

c. Would you do it again? Why or why not? 
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Information Sheet/Science with Children 40 



Explore the children's environment in su<\, privities as going on trips around the 
school and into the community; collecting ai.u .orting bulbs, seeds, leaves, pods 
stones, and shells; observing and discovering various changes in the environment 
changes in weather and seasons, and some of their effects on plants and animals- 
experimenting with soil and water; and observing such types of life as fish, 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammals. 

Work with animals and plants in such activities as caring for pets and growing plan's- 
learning about different kinds of common plants— their names, where they grow, and 
what they need to live and grow; observing a nd talking about animals— how they 
move, how and what they eat, what sounds thev make, where they live, how they 
sleep, how they produce and care for their young, and how they see, smell, and hear. 

React to physical phenomena in such activities as experimenting with friction 
magnetism, static electricity, momentum and inertia, melting and boiling evaporation 
condensation, and freezing; observing fog and clouds, ice, snow, rain; and discovering 
things that do and do not float and that are heavy and light. 

Learn about simple machines and how to use them by experimenting with tovs- 
observing derricks, steam shovels, cement mixers, locomotives, operations using' 
pulleys, such as raising and lowering the flag; and using tools, such as hammers saws 
pliers, shovels, and hoes. 

Use equipment to further explore the immediate environment by examining with a 
hand lens such materials as clothing, soil, insects, part- of plants, and common 
household materials. Experiment with prisms to refract light <md with thermomet-rs to 
observe the rise and fall of the column of mercurv or alcohol inside 



"IS ( rm RnSe /w U ,f y ' Ed ZZ' m "' N " rWn Sl """ h md *""'<W" Washington, DC U S Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, 1964. pp 35 36 Used with permiss IO n 
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Activity Eight/Science or Mathematics in the Preschool 41 



The student will be able to: 

■ Develop questions to encourage children to think about science and 
mathematics. 

■ Make a science or mathematics game or toy to be used with preschool 
children. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have each student look through books with pictures of hand-made 
games or toys, such as: 

Jorde, Paula. Living and Learning with Children. Washington 
D.C.: Acropolis Books, 1981. 

Lorton, Mary B. Workjobs for Parents. Reading, Mass.: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1975. 

Marzo'lo, Jean, and Janice Lloyd. Learning Through Play. New 
York: Harper and Row Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

2. Have each student make a game or toy. 

3. Have the students, after they have completed their toys, read the 
following four statements and make up at least four questions that 
can be used when they play with the toys: 

a. Avoid asking questions that can be answered with yes, no, or one 
wo.d. Ask questions that require sentences or explanations. 
Answr-ng questions can help children to develop their language 
skills. 

b. Give the children opportunities to be creative. Ask: "Can you 
fh ink of another way to use this toy? What would happen 

c. Do not hurry the children. Give them an opportunity to answer. 
Helping *co quickly destroys their self-confidence. 

d. Ask how this toy is different from or the same as some other 
game or toy. 

1 Have each student use the game an^ questions with a group of 
children and report to class about the activity. 



"Thi» activity was developed by Loretta Wilhelm:en, San Ramon Unifi ed School District, Danville 
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Activ ity Ni.v fhe Impact of Excessive Television Viewing on Children 42 



The stjdent will be able to: 

■ List the possihle effects of television viewing on children. 

■ Decide what types of programs are appropria.e for children. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



i 



How television affects children's betiavlui must be considered both in 
terms of the behavior it prevents and the behavior it promotes. Tne 
time a child spends passively watching television might otherwise be 
spent in a more social, physical, or intellectual activity. A TV Guide 
study (September 5, 1981) supports the notion tha. violen* television pro- 
grams promote unnecessary ag ressiveness in both boys and girls. Adults 
need to evaluate the amount and type of television programming children 
view in terms of the child's physical fitr^ss, behavior, mental alertness, and 
intellectual curiosity. (See the information sheet in this activity.) 



1. Assign students to watch television with a younger child— watching 
the programs that the child usually sees. The child may be a family 
member, a child with whom the student baby-sits, or a friend's child. 

2. Have each student -omplcte the chart, "Observation— Television 
Viewing with Children," on the following page. 

3. Discuss with the class the possible effects of the programs on small 
children using the following questions: 

a. How did the child react to the programs? 

b. How did you feel about the programs the child was watching? 

c. What effect do /ou think each television program had on the 
child? 

d. If you are responsible for children, what television shows will vou 
allow o r encourage chikhcn to watch? 



"This activit y vw devfoped b> ,cy Szydelko, ^nger Unified Unified fchool District 
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Cbser lion— Television Viewing with Children 









Program watched 


Age o) 
child 


r Number n n d types of 
commercials 


Incidents of airect 
violence (e.g., physical 
fights, shootings, and 
so forth) 


Incidents of '^direct 

violence (eg., 
car chases, screeching 
tires, explosions, or crashes) 


Number of spook 
situation: (*> e , 
unexplained events or 
supernatural creatures) 








i 

i 







Information Sheet/Impact of Television on Children 43 



• Lengthy television viewing by preschoolers increases restlessness, decreases concen- 
tration and imaginative play, and hinders vocabulary development, according to 
Jerome ano Dorothey G. Si.iger from Yale. 

• Children who watch a lot of television score lower on achievement tests. But the 
low-scoring children also tend to have lower IQs; therefore, researchers cannot prove 
cause and effect. 

• Children who have high IQs and who watch a lot of television score lower on reading 
comprehension than do children with similar IQs who watch less television. That 
difference in scores was the finding of Michael and Larry Gross, from the University 
of Pennsylvania, when they studied a group of sixth to tenth grade students. On the 
other hand, * ; rls with low IQs seem to benefit from watching television. 

• Children aged six to ten understood a story as well if they saw it on television as they 
did when it was read to them from a picture book, reports Laurene Merin from 
Harvard. But the children learned in different ways. Children who were read to 
learned by recalling the text and integrated it with their personal experiences. The 
children who watched the story on television drew on their memory of actions, facial 
expressions, and special relationships. The study suggests that children benefit from 
exposure to both good television and good bocks, since both media elicit a different 
kind of thinking and learning. 

• The question of how television affects children's health must be addressed both in 
terms of the behavior it prevents and the behavior it promotes. 

• For every hour that a child spends indoors in front of a television set, he or she is 
not spending— is prevented from spending— that hour engaged in physical or social 
activity. Educators and parents of heavy viewers worry that children's physical fitness, 
mental alertness, and intellectual curiosity are compromised by these long hours of 
passive watching. 

• Television also promotes damaging eating habits. There appear to be specific harmful 
effects of television commercials on the nutritional and dental health of young people. 
The Federal Trade Commission and American Dental Association show that over $400 
million is spent annually on advertising directed toward children. This advertising 
recommends highly sugared ceieals and snacks. Less than one percent of the 
advertising budget for children's programs promotes foor s required in a balanced diet, 
such as fruits, vegetables, milk, and eggs. Nutritionists, dentists and doctors conclude 
that television's commercial message to children promotes poor eat'.ig habits and 
de.ital neglect. By the age of two, one-half of Ameiican children have either gum 
disease or at least one decayed tooth. 

• Moreover, a recent study of how television commercials affect the eating preferences 
of preschoolers and fourth graders indicates that both age groups equally are attracted 
to the products promoted, even though written tests showed that the older children 
were more mistrustful of the intention of commercials. 



"From Highlights m Home Economics Berkeley University of California Cooperative Extension, September, 1981 Usco with permission 
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Activity Ten/Television Viewing Time 44 



The student will be 'ble to 

a Recognize how the tell 
children. 

■ Determine how r nuc h time you spend watching television 



c R hildr 8 en iZe ^ ^ teleV ' si ° n ,ndustr y influences the lives of family and 



Teacher's Directions: 



1. Have the students take the "What Is Your TVQ?" quiz that appears 
in this activity. ^ FF 

2. Have the students correct and figure their TVQ using the answc key 
given in this activity. " y 

3. Discuss each question: 

a. Did the answer surprise you? 

b. What is the importance of this information? 

4. Have the students complete "How Much Television Do You Watch?" 
in this activity. 

5. Review the information on the "Information Sheet-Television Viewing" 
in this activity. You may want to make overhead transparencies with the 
television facts written inside ie television screen outline similar to the 

fen Ways to Cut Down on Television Viewing" sheet in this activity. 

6. Review "Ten Ways to Cut Down on Television Viewing." 

7. Have the students make a list of rules that could be recommended 
to parents. 

8. Have the students compare their lists. 



t 



"This act.v.ty was developed by Nancy Szydelko. Sanger Un.f.ed School 



District 
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What Is Your TVQ? 45 



How much do you know about television—not about the programs, or the stars, 
but about the industry and the habit? Answers to some of these questions may surpris 
you, but they are representative of what top television executives think about when 
they make programming decisions. 

Give yourself ten points for each correct answer and then figure out your TVQ. 

1. On a typical Sunday night, one out of every two Americans is: 

a. Going to the movies c. Knitting sweaters 

b. Watching television d. Reading 

2. If you are a member of an average television household your set is on almost: 

a. 40 hoL<*s a week c. o0 hours a week 

b. 50 ncurs a week d. 70 hours a week 

3. You are the advertising manager for a new perfume called "Thirty Love," 
designed to appeal to active women, ages eighteen to thirty-four, with its heady 
sporty fragrance. To buy 30 seconds of commercial time on a top-rated 
prime-time television show, you will have to spend about: 

a- $8,500 c. $25,000 

b. $15,000 d. $40,000 

4. Which of the following i* not usually true of the typical television hero? 

a. He resorts to violence only when he has to. 

b. He is good looking, whi:e, and ir his thirties. 

c. His beliefs often differ from those with great wealth or political power. 

d. He is married. 

5. You have manufactured a banana-flavored soft drink called Bingo. You want to run a 
series of commercials showing everyday people comparing Bingo with other leading 
soft drinks. What is the position of the Federal Trade Commision (FTC), the agency 
that regulates television advertising, in regard to your advertising campaign? 

a The FTC encourages this kind of advertising because it believes these 
commercials, when tru ful, let people know about product different s. 

b. The FTC discourages :h advertisements. 

c. The FTC allows you to run the advertisement, as long as you do not 
mention your competitor's name. 

d. The FTC prohibits such advertisements. 

6. It has been shown that watching a lot of television affects the way people lcok 
at the world. Which of the following has not been shown? 

a. Adult heavy viewers are much more likely than light viewers to own guns fo' 
protection. 

b. Heavy viewers who are children are more likely than light viewers to thin* 
that it is "all right to hit someone if you are mad at them." 

c. In Hawaii heavy viewers are better drivers than !ight viewers. 

d Heavy viewers are more likely to be afraid of walking city streets alone at 
light than are light viewers. 



"nJ?Zt.Z U 1 e JZ ™ev»io* Pre^red by Ned White San Pranc.sco Far West laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1980, pp 4-5 Used with nermission 
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What Is Your TVQ? (Continued) 



7. If the people listed below were in your family, who would be the one likely to 
watch the most Revision, according to the A. C. Nielsen Company's statistics? 
a. Annie, age e ght c . Morton, age twenty-nine 



b. Henry, age f "teen 



d. Rhoda, age fifty-nine 



8. The A.C. Nielsen Company measures our television viewing habits. Their 

Storage Instantaneous Audiometer— known to some as the "little black box"-is 
installed in about 1200 homes and results in ratings determining which shows 
stay on the air and which are taken off. Which of the following is not true 
about this device? 

a. It records only when the television set is on and the channel to which this 
device is tuned. 

b. The Nielsen Company pays families to have the audiometer installed in their 
homes. 

c. The identities of these families are kept secret. 

d. The information gathered from these households measures the viewing habits 
in all American homes accurately. 

9. If you owned a television station, your license to operate would come up for 
renewal e-ery three years. The Federal Communications Commission is the 
regulatory agency which oversees this process. Which of the following is not an 
frCC guideline or law aflecting approval of your license application? 

a. \ >u should devote at least one hour out of 12 to public affairs programs 
such as news, talk shows, and consumer shows. 

b. You should give reasonable time to important community issues and treat 
them fairly. 

c. Your station should produce at least two hours of its own programming 
daily. r 6 " 6 

d. if you sell a half-hour of time to a political candidate, you must offer to sell 
a halt-hour of time to the opposing candidate. 

10. Violence on television, a cause for much debate over the past 25 years, hit its 
peak in 1976 and is now decreasing. True or false? 



Answers 

1. B— In numbers this means about 100 million people 

2. C 

3 D 

4 ?n^! 0,t l !! ad, !!f mtX \ t,leVi5 ' 0n cnaracte " « sin 8le- Jnterestmgly, Hem c is generally true, .nd.cat.ng that we find 
appeal in characters who are in conflict with top layer, of established society a caung tnat we find 

6. C 

7. D-Rhodi lis in the heaviest-viewing group: women, aged fifty-five and older. Women ,n ge.ieral watch more televis.on 
than men. Teenagers watch the leait amount of televuion, compared to other age groups 

L^VF* u P CM " 0t * Md ,he NieUen Com P M y that ratings are only estimates Over a lona 

penod of time, hoover, . program's rating become, more meaningful. Notice that the "little bl«k box" ca^nof de"er- 
mine whether people are watching the set or, if they are, whether they we enjoying what they are «emg 
9. C-Item a ■* a guideline while item* * and d are strict regulation*. 8 
10. True-Apparently *pon*on and televuion executive, have reacted to the public outcry .gainst televised v.olence 
What i. your TVQ? Give younelf 10 point* for each correct answer: 
90— IM) point*: NBC want* you! 
70— 80 point*: You have a hit show! 

SO- 60 point*: Broadening may not be your main interest, but you have good telev.sion sense 
W- 40 point*: You have a lot to learn. Their „ more to television than the "on / off button 
u— 20 point*: Your thow ha* been canceled. 
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How Much Television Do You Watch? 46 



To start, find out how much TV 
you and other members of your 
family watch in an average week. 
Use this form to fill in the total 
hours you and members of your 
family spend viewing each day, and 
then total the hours for the week. 

The results could mean different 
things. To find out, consider these 
questions: 

• Were you surprised by the time 
you spent with television? Was 
it more or less than you 
thought? 

• Do you remember the times 
when the set was just turned 
on and no one was watching? 
If so, why was it left on? 

• How much time was television 
viewing a family activity? What 
kinds of shows were popular 
with everyone? Which shows 
were not? 

• Did you talk about those 
shows you watched as a 
family? What kinds of 
discussion did you have? 

• Did you use your newspaper 
television listings or a television 
guide to help you choose what 
to watch; or did you just turn 
on the set to see what was on 9 

• Would y^u want to change the 
way television is part of your 
family's life? If so, how? 



Monday 



Tuesday 



Wednesday 



Thursda v 



Fridoy 



Saturdax 



Names of family mem* _>r.s 



Sunday 



Total 
hours 



(You may also wish to record the names of shows you watched for the Meek If so, tr\ to keep trad oftho 
programs that all or most of your family watched together J 



se 



§ \ A Famth Gmde 10 Television Spared by Ned White San hrancisco Far West Laboratory for educational Research and Development. 



p *. Used \uth permission 
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Information Sheet/Television Viewing 47 


The average American spends a lot of time with television. In fact a Minnesota 
TSLS! 1 ^. U ? ^r^u SCt l disu)nnected for a month sa.d that ,t was like losing 
happiTr y WCre reUn ' ted Whh their Set ' the y were much 

Look at the statements below. They are based on recent Gallup polls and Nielsen 
television ratings. How do you and your family compare with them? 

• Although teenagers watch less television than any other ige group, 44 percent of 
.hem believe they spend too much time watching television (only 24 nercent said 
they watched too little television). F 

• The average American family of five or more people has the set on almost 60 
hours a week. That is more than eight and a half hours a day. 

• Is there a relationship between violence on television and the crime rate in the 
country? Sixty-seven percent of teenagers say yes. 

• Perhaps you are one of those who would like to spend some of your television 
viewing time doing something else. Do not hesitate to take action and to make 
individual and family decisions. Chances are you will be glad you did. 

For a number of years, people have been studying what we see on television and 
comparing it all to what we see in the real world. They made the following 
discoveries: 6 

• Though about half of the people in this country are women, only about a quarter 
of the television characters are female. And of those, an unusually large -imber 
are young and attractive. 6 

• Old people on television are more often than not shown to be unsuccessful and 
unhappy. 

• Glamorous careers are television trademarks. Police officers, lawyers, doctors and 
others with exciting jobs are portrayed on television much more frequently than 
they appear in real life. 4 ' 

• Nonwhite males are more than twice as likely to be cast in comic roles on 
television than they are in other roles. 

• While the number of violent acts on television has declined over the last three 
yea-s hurting or killing someone is still shown to be an effective way to solve 
problems and conflicts on some programs (and keep viewers glued to their sets) 
Many people believe that television viewers learn some of their own behavior and 
standards from television and feel that they, too, can resolve conflicts in this 




s^!l^ , ia^£: M,, " san f raneisci ' ,ar wcs * ia ,ra,i,rv f - r rd — — ch - 
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Ten Ways to Cut Down on Television Viewin 



1. Set up basic rules, such as: No television viewing before school, dun*^ meals, 
during daytime hours, or before all homework is done. 

2. Keep only one television set in the house. 

3. Keep the television set in the least inviting room in the house. 

4. Set up other activity areas in your home to interest children. 

5. Check television listings for the week, and determine programs from which chil- 
dren can choose. 

6. Designate certain days of the week when no television will be watched. 

7. Set a rule that every hour of television watching must be given equal time with 
another hobby. 

8. Fill in the "sound gap" around the hou^e with music. 

9. Plan in advance which shows will be watched. 

10. Post a list of activities children can choose from that are an alternative to televi- 
sion viewing. 
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Section G/Health and Safety 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Make a health record and emergency information card. 

■ List rules for poison prevention. 

■ Explain what to do in case of a poisoning. 

■ Plan a nutritious daily diet for a child. 

■ Explain basic safety rules when caring for children. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 



© EDA 
© EDA 

© EDA 
© 

© 



NOTE: These generalizations may be found on pages 10 and 11 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. Preschoolers' diets often lack adequate amounts of important 
nutrients. 

2. Periodic baby checkups protect the future well-V g of the child 

3. Accidents are the major health hazard to pres i children over one 
year of age. 

4. Young children are frequently n.-med as a result of accessibility to 
poisons and involvement with conditions that can lead to accidents. 

1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this 
section: 

Activity One— Nutritious Foods for Children 

• Identify the serving size for a snail child. 

• Plan a nutritious diet for a child. 

• Assist a child in learning which foods are healthful. 
Activity Two— Personal Health Records 

• Record a history of personal health care and major illnesses. 

• Examine the kinds of medical records that should be kept by 
families. 

• Develop an emergency information card. 
Activity Three— First Aid and Safety 

• Explain the basic rules for safety when caring for children. 
Activity Four— Ways to Prevent Poisonings 

• Become aware of poisons found in and around the home. 

• List some rules for poison prevention. 

• Explain what to do in case of a poisoning. 
Activity Five— A Shopping Bag of Poisons 

• Sort common grocery store items for poisonous substances. 
Activity Six— Awareness of Poisonous Grrden Plants 

• Determine common garden plants that are toxic. 
3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. Why is an immunization record necessary? 



2. Why is a record of family illnesses necessary? 



3. Make a list of five hazardous substances frequently eaten by children. 



4. What is a poison? 



5, How many servings of each food group are appropriate for a child of two or 
three years of age? 

Meat Group: 
Milk Group: 

Fruit and Vegetable Group: 
Bread and Cereal Group: 

6, What size servings of each gioup are recommended each day for a 
two- to three-year-old child? 

Meat Group: 
MiJk Group: 

Fruit and Vegetable Group: 
Bread and Cereal Group: 

7, How do you stop a nosebleed? 
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Pretest and Post-Test (Continued) 



8. How do you control bleeding from a deep cut? 



9. If a child swa.'lows poison, what is the first thing you should do? 



10. 



When would artificial resuscitation or CPR be necessary? 



Answers 

1 c A ntranc7ro ^oor^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ° f y ° Ur CUrre " 1 hcaUl ' li lS needcd f <" 

2 A record of family illnesses will help you and your doctor keep track of your current health 
3. See page 262, 

4 \ po.son .s any .ubstance that you cat, breathe, or touch that can make you s.ck or cause death 

5 Meat Group two. M.Ik Group three, Fru.t and Vegetable Group four. Bread and Cereal Group four 
6. See page 246. 

Pinch the nose to apply pressure Keep the head elevated or tipped slightly forward If the nose continues to bleed 
for longer than 20 minutes, the individual may need medical attention continues to oiceo 

8 Wash the cut with soap and use a bandage 

9 Find the container Call the poison center or doctor and take the container with >ou Speed ,s important Do not 
spend too long a time looking for the container P ""porta™ <>o not 

10 i r r. f, ,r al h reS , USC,,a, ' 0n l , 0r CPR Sh ° Uld * adml ™ ,ered a P"<°n cannot breathe for h.mself or herself due to 

electric shock, gas asphyxiation, drowning, or other causes 
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Activity One/Nutritious Foods for Children 48 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify the serving size for a small child. 
K Plan a nutritious diet f or a child. 

■ Assist a child in learning which foods are healthful. 



Students' Directions 



• 



1. Read Chiid-aize Servings of Common roods," which appears in this 
activity. Plan menus for one day for a small child, using the chart 
"What Should a Two- to Three-Year-Old Eat Today?" 

2. Cut a number of pictures of food oat of magazines and sort them 
into five groups— meat, bread and ce;eai. fruits and vegetables milk 
and others. 

3. Conduct the following activity with preschool children: Mount 
pictures on flannel and, using a flannel board, ha-- the ireschool 
children sort me picture- into the correct groups. 

4. Give fl?nnel-board pictures of the different foods to children Hay 
"Alice's Restaurant" by Hap Palmer, 1980. (This recording is 
available as follows: "Alice's Restaurant," Learning Basic Skills 
Through Music, Vol. Ill, AR 526, Heaith and Safety Education 
Activities, Inc., P.O. Box 392, Freeport, NY 11520.) 

^.c each preschool child mue a paper pbte collage using one food 
from each oi 'he food groups. Magazine pictures can be used. 

\s a community servxv and leadership development activity have 
students prepare *i,d record a senes of public service announcements 
on noiscr. pievuitio;. and childproofing the home. Use these 
announcements on loca) radio, television, or cable stations. 
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Child-Size Servings o5 Common Foods 



Two to three years 



Four to five years 



Meat Group: 

Two Servings Needed Per Day 

Meal, poultry, or fish 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Peanut butter 
Milk Group. 

Thre> Servings Needed Per Day 

Milk 

Cheese 
Ice cream 

Fr-it and Vegetable Group: 
Fom Servings Needed Per Day 

Raw vegetable (carte:) 
Cool d vegetable or fruit 
Fruit juice 

Fresh fruit (apple or orange) 

Bread and Cereal Group: 
Four Servings Needed Per Day 

Bread 
Cereal 



IVi ounces (42 g) 

Vi 

1 ounce (28 g) 

1 tablespoon (28 g) 



Vi cup (118 mL) 
1 ounce (28 g) 
Va cup (57 g) 



Va medium 

3 tablespoons (84 g) 

'A to '/, cup (59 to 79 mL) 

Va medium 



Vi slice 

14 cup (57 g) 



2 to 3 ounces (56 -84 g) 
Vi to 1 

2 ounces (56 g) 

2 to 3 tablespoons (56 to 84 g) 



Ya cup (177 mL) 
2 ounces (56 g) 
Vi cup (1 14 g) 



medium 



% to y, cup (57 to 75 mL) 
V2 to % cup (118 to 177 mL) 
Vi medium 



Vi to 1 slice 

'A to '/, cm P (75 to 114 g) 
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Activity Two/Personal Health Records" 



The student will be able to: 

■ Record a history of personal health care and major illnesses. 

■ Examine the kinds of records thai should be kept by families. 

■ Develop an • mergency informa. jn card. 



T 



Introduction 



Students' Direction* 



The American Academy of Pediatrics ;ecom.nends that children De 
immunized and given tubercul.n testing according !o the following 
immunizatio- schedule. Vaccine combinations and schedules are 
improved frequently; a physician, therefore, can recommend what is best 
to use. As each immun.zation is completed, it should be recorded. 

Immunization Schedule 

Diphtheria/teianus/pertussis (whooping cough) 
vaccine (DTP), first shot; polio vaccine, first 
dose 

Poiio vaccine second dose (DTP) 
Polio vaccine, completed (DTP) 
Tuberculin test 

Rubeola (measles) and rubella (German measles) 
vaccines; polio booster; DTP booster 
Polio booster; DTP booster 
Tetanus/ diphtheria toxoid (adult form) 

Tetanus/ diphtheria toxoid every ten years 



Two months 



Four months 

Six monu.s 

Twelve months 

Fifteen to 
eighteen months 

Four to six years 

Fourteen to 
sixteen years 

Thereafter 



1. Complete the following forms so that you have an up-to-date health 
history. (When a pregnant woman is exposed to rubella, she needs to 
know whether she is immune. A father needs to know whether he 
previously has had mumps when his child beco.nes infected ) Thir 
health h'story will help you and your doctor keep track of vour 
current health. ' 

2. Invite a school nu.-.e, public health specialist, nurse practitioner, or 
pediatrician to the classroom to discuss the need and value of getting 
immunizations and keeping accurate records of when they are given 

As a community outreach project, have the students sponsor an 
immunization clinic for the community in cooperation with the 
county health department or local physicians. Students would 
develop leadership skills through promoting ?nd publicizing the 
project, making arrangements with local i^ncies for location and 
staffing, and providing child care during the clinic. A mobile clinic 
may be necessary in some communities. 



J^hMtrnty w. .d.pteu from , m odule dee-opt 1 by EUina Adkms. Lo, /-ngrl« Unified School D.«nct 
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Immunization Record 



Enter the month and year of the completed series, boosters, and single immunizations. 



Immunizations 


Personal record 


DTP completed 




Boosters 




Polio completed 




Boosters 




Tuberculin test 




Rubeola (measles) 




Rubella (German measles) 




Mumps 




Tetanus/diphtheria toxoid 




Other 





Complete the emergency health card provided by your teacher. Carry this card in your 
wallet. J 



f ront of card 



Emergency Health Card 



Name: . 
Address: 



Telephone: 



In case of emergency, please call: 
Telephone: 



Fold here 

"~r~ 



Doctor: 
Address: _ 
Telephone: 



Back of card 



Medical Alert Information*. 



Insurance' 



^^rrl^ 1 ^ ' i.^T'k 1 ^7° l,fc ' threatem n « °' «nous c ond.t.ons that rcqu.rc special medical attention Examples are 
allergy to penicillin, diabetes, epilepsy, and the use of a pacemaker or contact lenses 
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1 


Record of Family Illnesses 




List accidents, surgery, 
mumps, strep throat, ar 
history of X-rays, medi 
wno is Kn negative. 


and illnesses, including chicken pox, mononucleosis, hepatitis, measles, rubella, 
ic whooping cough If there was surgery, specify what was done and note any 
cations, and special diet. A record of blood transfusions is vital for a woman 


Atom? 

i 


Date 


Nature of illness, 
injury, or surgery 


Physician 


Office, clinic, 
or hospital 


7> eatment 


1 


















































































































































Individual Problems, Medications, and Allergies 


Note any medications t 
reasons, -xnd any allergi 


hat are taken regularly, any substances that must be avoided for medical 




Conditions 


Special instructions or medications 
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Activity Three/First Aid and Safety 50 



Th~ student will be able to: 
■ Explain the baiic rules of safety when caring for children. 



1. Pretest the students using the "First-Aid Health and Safety Quiz" 
found in this activiiy. Be sure the students understand it is a pretest. 

2. Have the students correct their own papers, using an X symbol for 
incorrect answers. Review the answers in discussion form. 

3. Repeat the quiz. Have the students use a — symbol for incorrect 
answers. Score the quiz as a post-test. If the students achieved 80 
percent or better, have them redo only the questions missed. 



To extend and enrich classroom instruction, have the students 
develop and present a story for children illustrating a concept in 
home safety. This presentation may then be used as a basis for the 
Child Care Competitive Recognition Event. 




Tm trying to rtmtmber u>hcrt £ 
put the scissors *c the children 
wouldn't- ^enttem.* 



"This activity was developed by Peggy Elliott. Mt Diablo School District. Concord 
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First-Aid Health and Safety Quiz 



Complete the answers as to what you should do in the following sit 
outside help arrives: 

1. The best treatment for a minor burn is. 



ing situations oefore any 



2. Avoid using greasy salves on fresh burns beca 



use: 



3. If a child's clothes catch fire, you should: 



4. If the house is on fire, the first thing you should do is: 



5. If you are calling to report a fire, you should not hang up until 



6. If a child gets a minor nosebleed, you should: 



7. If a heavy nosebleed continues, you can help by: 



8. The best treatment for a minor cut is: 



9. You can help to control bleeding from a deep cut by: 



10. The best thing to do during an earthquake is: 



11. If a child falls and gets a natd blow on his or her head while you are 

, r £ P !"±l u°JJ. h !. Child ' the accident must be re P° rt =°" to the teacher and/or 



the parents because: 
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First-Aid Healfh and Safety Quiz (Continued) 



12. If a child falls and is lying on the ground, you should: 

13. If a child swallows poison, the first thing you should do is: 

14. You can help dilute the poiscr. by: 

15. The victim should not vomit if he or she has swahowed something containing: 
, 16 and 17 



18. You can help a child vomit by. 



or 19 



20. An effective new method for helping a choking victim is the Heimlich maneuver. 
Explain this procedure: 



Administering artificial resuscitation (breathing) may be necessary for victims of 
electric shock or drowning. 

21. Immediate action is necessary to avoid brain de . *ge or: 



22. What do you do to the victim's chin? 



23. What do you do to his or her nose? 



24 What dc ou do concerning his or her stomach? 
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_ First-Aid He alth and Safety Quiz (Continued) 



25. An infant (under two years old) requires how many breaths per minute? 

26. How many breaths per minute is required by an adult? 

27. What is a fairly accurate method of counting seconds without a watch? 

28. How long should you keep up your breathing if a child does not respond? 

Bee stings require special care. 

29. Why are bee •nings dangerous for some people? 

30. When removing a stinger, remember to avoid: 

31. You can soothe the site of the sting by: 

32. Observe the child for signs of troub.e (an emergency situation needing 

immediate attention), such as 33 

or 34 

Never leave a child *W in the bathtub. Three main dangers are: 
35. 



36. 



37. 
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First-Aid Health and Safety Quiz (Continued) 



The kitchen can be a dangerous pLce for small children. Accidents can be avoided by: 



38. 



41. 



39. 



42. 



40. 



43. 



Automobile accidents are the most frequent cause of accidental death in children 
Four ways you can help lower th toll are: 

«• 46. 



45. 



47. 



Preventing or anticipating trouble is the most important safety rule when you are 
respons.ble for caring for children. Name three ways this rule can be carried out in 
the play yard at the nursery school. 

48. 



49. 



50. 



Where can you find the most convenient and readily available first-aid information? 
51. 
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First-Aid Health and Safety Quiz (Continued) 



Answ .s 

1 I'sc com water 

2 Salves may have to be cleaned off Salves hold in the heat 

3 Roll the child on ground w-h coat. rug. or blanket to cut off the oxygen 

4 Get everyone out of house or school, then call the fire department 

5 Do not hang up until the fire department operator hangs up 

6 eSted' ^ Ch ' ld ^ and ^ thC n0SC f ° r " P t0 15 minutcs " h ' le "eep.ng the head 

7 If the nose continues to bleed, ma ke a wick of gauze or cloth (do not use cotton balls) and insert ,nto the 
nostrJ Pmch he nose to apply pressure Keep the head elewted or poed slightly forward If the no* 
cont.nues to bleed for longc- th a n 20 minutes, the individual may need medical attend- 

8 Wash the cut with soap, and use a bandage 

9 ore's* ^r? th^n! 1 ^?^ han u,° V , Cr tHC CUt ,f dCan bandagCS ° r C, ° th arC availablc '"mediately, you may 
press with them With serious bleeding, speed is important y 

10 Read the directions for your school The general rule ,s to duck under cover and leave the buiidmP 

1 1 Concussions sometimes show up later 

12 ^n"? T k 'J? Chl ^ "? StCP b3Ck 3 frW StCpS and " Comc over and lel ™ help you - If he or she 
cannot, leave the c.uld there and get help 

13 F-nd the container Call the po,son center or 6c; .or and take the container with you Speed ,s important Do 
not spend too long a time looking for the container P important uo 

14 Use milk or water 

15 Acid It burns on the way down and up 

16 Alkah It burns on the way down and up 

17 Petroleum products They get in the lungs on the way up 

18 Ipecac syrup 

19 Put your finger down the child's throat (touch the palate to make the child gag), use raw egg or salt water 

20 While standing behind or to the side of the conscious victim, support the vici m with one hand on the victim's 

If unsuccessful ~£ H^JlT^ ^ T !TZ W foU ' sbarp "™ b — ^ shoulder badTs 
unsucccsslul. use the He.nlich maneuver Stand behind the victim and circle your arms aro'Md the victim's 

nmes rZ"Z acno^" 1 "7 ^ m 3 d ° UbIcd fi « and ^ 'hrust " »" and up several 

e*at ! ? T ^i/TV 0 6 f° dgC lhC trapPCd ° bjCCt ,f th,s technit * uc * ™" ""successful, 
repeat it. giving four blows to the back and then four quick thrusts 

21 Death 

22 Lift up and back 

23 Cover or hold. 

24 Watch as it rises and press air out only if ai r docs not escape freely 

25 lT^ 0 ri? P ^;jr brea,h even ,hree seconds) ch,idren ™ ,w<> >™ ^ •* ^ «*» 

26 Twelve- one breath every f,vc seconds or 12 breaths per minute 

27 One— '000 and two - 1000 

28 Until you cannot do it anymore, until help comes, or until the child .tarts breathing 

29 Allergic reactions More people die of bee st.ngs than snake b.tcs 

30 lhX\i S h K V U n ^ ^ >f y ° U SqU " 7C " mjCCtS thc rema,ndcr of the P™on Brush off the stinger 
with thc thumbnail Do not remove the stinger vith tweezers or the thumb and finger * 
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First-Aid Health and Safety Quiz (Continued) 



31 s Y oothmg S °° thC ° f Stmg ^ b> ' UMng ,CC ° r C ° ,d W3ter A1C0h01 ° r a bak,n * j0da »lu«'on also is 

32, 33, 34 Difficult br Mining, d./zy spells, vomiting, pupils of eyes different, sleepy and difficult to wake up (If 
these s.ens a.e present ^ek immediate medica' attention Usually the signs of a bee stmg are 
generalized itchinc and rr.Wss \ 



generalized itching and redness ) 

35, 36, 37 Drowning 
Burn", 

Falls— A child may slip arA injure its head 

38-43 Many possible answers turning handle* on stove inward, supervising children, storing poisonous 

substances matches, sharp equipment, small objects, and electrical equipment out of a child's reach or 
in a locked cupboard (Children's clothes should fit properly so that children do roi trip over thtm or 
catch them on objects ) 

44—47 Supervise children 

Do not allow children in cars alone 
Do not drive with a child in your lap 
Use seat belts 

Use good quality children's seat belts and car seats 

48- 50 Providing constant supervision, getting hildren down from high places, picking up hazardous 
substances, standing near dangerous activities 

51 On the front pages of a telephone book 
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Activity Four/Ways to Prevent Poisonings 51 



The student will be able to: 

■ Become aware of poisons found in and around the home. 

■ List some rules for poison prevention. 

■ Explain what to do in case of a poisoning. 



Teacher's Directions 



2. 



3. 



1. Have the students discuss personal experiences with poisons or 
answer the following questions: 

• Have you ever known anyone who has been poisoned or who has 
been taken to the doctor for a possible poisoning? 

• What was the poisonous substance? 

• How did it happen? 

• How old was the person? 

• What was done for the person? 

• How could the poisoning have been prevented? 
Have the students complete the "Poisonous Substance Home Survey" 
in this activity. (A pc ,on is any substance that you eat, breathe, or 
touch that can make you sick or cause death.) 

Discuss the surve: .suits with students. As a class do the following: 

a. Compile a list of the ten most common locations for hazardous 
substances. 

b. Coi "pile a list of at least five ways people can protect children 
from hazardous substances. 

Have each student use a telephone book to determine whom to call 
in case of a poisoning. Have each student explain what he or she 
would do. In California, the emergency sect -n of the telephone 
Hook lists the telephone numbers of the loca. lison center or fire 
rescue squad to call in case of an emergency. F or more information, 
contact ycur local poison control center. What do you do in your 
community? 

Sponsor a poison prevention campaign in your community. Enlist 
the help of another community service organization to help your 
chapter develop and print "Yuk" stickers (to warn children not to 
eat or drink the dangerous product\ Present the concept of "Yuk" 
to children through skits, puppet shows, or plays developed by your 
chapter and performed for preschool and elementary schoolchildren 
and their parents. C.ve "Yuk" stickers to parents to apply to 
products in their homes. Distribute wallet-size cards listing the 
number of the poison control center and other local emergency 
telephone numbers. Develop a handout for the chapter to distribute 
to nursery school parents. 



4. 



"This activity was developed by Loretta W.lhelmsen, San Ramon Valley Unified School D»f ct. Danvilh 
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Poisonous Substance Home Survey 



Name of substance 



Check here 
if vou know 
it is 

poisonous 



Check here 
if \ ou think 
it is 

poisonous 



Where is it stored* 



Check if } ou 
could reach 
it if vou were 
a crawler, 
six to ten 
months old 



Check if \ou 
could reach 
it if \ou were 
a todd'rr, 
one to two 
years old 



Check if vou 
could reach 
it if you were 
a climber, 
two to five 
vears < y ld 



If there are children in 'our 
household, what has been 
done to protect them from 
this poisonous substance* 

o 

What will vou do to protect 
children if there are anv 
poisons in the household 7 



3 



4 



5 



8 
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Activity Five/A Shopping Bag of Poisons 52 



The student will be able to: 
■ Sort common grocery store items for poisonoi^ substances. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Have the students bring common household items or the labels from 
these products to class. Refer to the "Information Sheet/ Poisons" in 
this activity. 

2. Have the students read the labels and sort them as to poisonous or 
possibly harmful substance* (e.g., items that should be kept out of 
the reach of children). Have the students use the "Poison Awareness 
Chart" on the following page to indicate where the product is stored 

in their home, whether or not a child could reach ii, and how to 
store the product safely. 

Conduct a comparison of the types, features, and prices of sa'jty 
locks for cupboards and drawers in the home. Present this 
information in the Consumer Education Competitive Recognition 
Event. 



Activity Six/Awareness of Poisonous Garden Plants 53 



The student will be able to: 
■ Determine common garden plants that are toxic. 



Students' Directr s 



I. Find the names of as many toxic plants as you can in the "Toxic 
Plants Word Search" puzzle. Circle each one that you find. They 
may be listed across, down, or diagonally. 

1 Use the "Information Sheet/ Poisonous Plants." Can you find more 
examples? 

3. Use the puzzle key to check your answers, 

4. Brainstorm with the class ways to protect children against poisonings 
by plants. Examples: Teach children to avoid putting plants into 
their mouths. Supervise small children while they are playing in 
yards or gardens. 



"This activity was developed by Nancy Szydelko, Sanger Unified School District 

"This activity was developed by Loretta Wilhelmsen. San Ramon Unified School District. Danville 
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Poison Awareness Chart 



What is the name 
of the product"* 



ERIC 



Is the product 
poisonous** 



Is the product 
harmful 9 



Where is the product 
now stored' 



Could a child 
reach it 9 



How could this product be 
stored more safely 9 
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Information Sheet/Poisons 



Poison 


Location 


Prevention 


Detergents, bleach, fabric 
softener, and so forth 


I-ZiiinHrv rnnm 


l3LUIC 111 a lllgll, U Ul~Ul -alglll JJldLC. 

Keep in a locked place if the child is 
a climber. 


Sprays, polishes, cleaning 
substances, and so forth 


Cleaning cupboard 


Use safety lids on bottles. Keep 
bottles in a locked cupboard high and 
oui of sight of children. 


Flavnrinos salts nl^nhnlif* 

beverages, saccharin 


Ft 111 11C 11 


x tore high and out of the sight of 
children. 


Medicines (aspirin is a number 
one cause of accidents due to 
poisoning), cosmrtics aerosols 
rubbing alcohol, disinfectants, 
laxatives, vitamins (especially A 
and D), eye medicines, and so 
forth 


Bathroom 


Use safety lids. Keep medicine locked 
up. Do not take medicine while 
Ciiucr -i are waicning, mpy lmuaie. 


Poisonous sprays, baits, 
fertilizers, paints, antifreeze, 
lighter fluids, insecticides, 
gasoline 


Garage, basement, or 
yard 


Store in a high locked cupboard. 
Keep in the original container. 


Alcohol, plants 


Living or family room 


Check to see whether plants are 
poisonous before purchasing them. 
Put away all alcoholic beverages 
before leaving the room. 




Emergency Procedure 




1. Speed is important. 

2. Call the fire rescue, poison center, doctor, hospital, or police. 

3. Save the container and the rest of the contents. 

4. Talk with a doctor or information resource person before trying first aid because different 
poisons require different treatments. 


51 This activity was developed by Loretta Wilhelmsen. San Ramon Valley Unified School District. Danville 
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Toxic Plants Word Search 
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Toxic 

Apricot— Seed pit, stems, bark 

Azaleas— All parts 

Calla lily— Bulbs 

Castor beans* — Mature seeds 

Crocus— Leaves 

Daffodil— Bulbs 

Dieffenbachia— All parts 

English ivy— Berries and leaves 

Foxgl ove — Lea ves 

Iris — Leaves and rhizomes 

Hemlock— All parts 

Holiy — Berries 

Horse chestnut (buckeye) — Nuts 
Hyacinth — Bulbs, leaves, flowers 
Hydrangea — Leaves and bulbs 
Lantana (red sage)— Berries 
Larkspur or delphinium — Seeds 
and young plants 

*One of the *wo moM violentl> poisonous plants 
found .n California 



List 

Laurels— All parts 

Lily of the valley— Leave* and flowers 

Mistletoe — Berries 

Morning glory— Seeds 

Narcissus — Bulbs 

Nightshade— Berries 

Oleander*— All parts, including dried 

leaves** 
Philodendron— All parts 
Potato sprouts — Sprouts 
Privet —Berries and leaves 
Poinsettia— Leaves and flowers 
Rhubarb — Leaves 
Rhododendron— All parts 
Sweet pea — Peas or seeds 
Toadstools— All parts 
Tulip— Bulbs 
Wisteria — Seeds 

**Even the smoke from burning brush dtfecis 
some people 



Although eating or being exposed to poisonous plants rarely causes death, a serious 
reaction may occur and require a child to be hospitalized. The degree of poisoning 
depends on the size of the child, the amount of the plant eaten, and the toxicity of 
the plant. 

Because small children — with their curiosity and tendency to put things into their 
mouths — are the most common victims of poisonous plants, every effort should be 
made to teach them not to eat any plant parts (leaves, berries, seeds, or flowers) other 
than those fed to them as vegetables or fruits. 

Castor bean and oleander are the two most violently toxic of the common garden 
plants found in California. 

Castor bean is widely used throughout the state as an ornamental shrub and in some 
areas is grown by farmers for the oil in the seeds. It also grows wild along roads and 
streambeds in the warm sections of the state. 

The poisonous material called r icin is contained in the fleshy part of the mature 
seed. Eating small quantities of ricin can produce serious results. The symptoms 
produced include a burning sensation in the mouth, nausea, vomiting, abdominal pain, 
blurred vision, dizziness, and convulsions. A child's eating two or three seeds has been 
reported to cause death, and eating as few as six can kill an adult. Danger can be 
eliminated if the seed heads are clipped off before they mature. 

Oleander is an evergreen shrub growing up to 15 or 25 feet (5 or 8m) in height, with 
a profusion of white, pink, or red flowers in the summer. All parts of the plant, 



^Kepnnted from "Guard Children Against Garden Poisons," from the June, 1979, issue of Health Tips by permission of thr California 
Medical Education and Reseat ch Foundation 



Information Sheet/Poisonous Plants (Continued) 



including the dri :d leaves, are prisonous. A child can become severely ill with 
vomiting, abdominal pain, and diarrhea from eating only a few leaves. F\en the smoke 
from burning oleander brush affects sor.c persons The effects are similar to that of 
the drug digitaus and require immediate treatment by a doctor. 
Because the effect of many poisonous plants is often the result of a person's allergic 
sensitivity rather than cf the direci toxicity of the plant, it is imp ^sible to list every 
plant species which can cause trouble. However, parents of ^mall children should be 
aware of the more serious threats to safety. 

Accidents happen. The following first-aid steps are recommended if you think your 
child has eaten any poisonous plant: 

1. Take any plant matter from the child and clean out the child's mouth. 

2. Call the doctor or a poison control center. Many California communities have 
poison control centers which can provide quick emergency information and 
referral, if needed. Look for poison emergency information on the first page of 
the telephone book. 

3. If directed to do so, induce vomiting by administering syrup of ipecac. This 
substance, which can be purchased without a prescription at any pharmacy, 
should be available in all households where potential poisonings can occur. 

4 If directed to take the child to the hospital, take along a sample cf the plant and 
any vomitus collected. 
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Section H/Types df Child Care Centers 

i 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ List factors to consider when selecting a child care center. 

II Identify the kinds of child care cen f ers available in the community. 

■ Assess appropriate child >;are centers for various family requirements. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 

© EDA 
© EDA 



NOTE: These generalizations may be found on pages 9 through 11 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. The family provides the primary environment for the growth and 
development of infants ?nd young children; later, this setting is 
expanded to include the school and the community. 

2. Some form of regular social contact, particularly with other children, 
outside the home environment is desirable for the prekindergarten 
cb/ld. 

3. A variety of day-care or nursery school services is available in most 
communities. 



1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the fo.-owing student activities, which appear in this 
section: 

Activity One— Important Concerns in Selecting Child Care 

• List what should be considered in choosing a child care center. 
Activity Two— Child Care Centers in the Community 

• Identify kinds of child care centers available in the local 
community. 

• Assess appropriate child care centers for a variety o' family 
requirements. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. list five factors to cor»sider when selecting a child care center: 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



2. Name and describe tv o types of dcy-car^ centers: 



a. 
b. 



3. Name and describe two types of nursery schools: 



a. 
b. 



4. Name and describe the services of two child care centers or facilities in your 
community: 

a. 
b. 



Answers. (I) page 271, (2^ page 269 t (3) page 269 t (4) page 271. 
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Activity One/Important Concerns in Selecting Child Care 55 



The student will be able to: 
■ List what should be considered in choosing a child care center. 



Students' Directions 



1. Ask three people who have children in child care centers what was 
most important to them when they selected the child care center. 
List the leasons below: 

Friend one: 



Friend two: 



Friend three: 



2. Compile a complete list of important factors for selecting a child 
care center. 

3. List the five factors most important to you when you select a child 
care center for your future child. 

As a community service project which reinforces classroom learning, 
develop a brochure or public service announcement outlining the 
qualities parents should look for in a good child care facility. 
Distribute it through ^cal PTA groups, grocery stores, or 
employment offices. 



"This activity was developed b> Loretta WHhelrmen. San Ramon Unified School District. Danullc. and b> !o Hanson, Capistrano 
Unified School District, San Juan Capistrano 
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Activity Two/Child Care Centers in the Community 



56 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify the kinds of child care centers available in the community. 

■ Assess appropriate child care centers for a v^iiety of family requirements. 



Students' Directions 



1. Read the following list of tyjv,s of child care and general information: 



Day-Care Centers 



Daily care is availrble from 7 a.m. to 7 p.n. for children of parents working 
or attending school. The emphasis is on care or baby-sitting. 

• Busl day-care centers — A large company may provide child cai~ for 
employees. 

• Private day-care centers- -This kind of child ca:e business is operated for 
profit. 

• Private home day-care centers— Children are kept by someone in a private 
home. 

• Publicly funded day-care centers—Child care is provided by the 
government, usually with a sliding scale fee for those unable to pay the 



Early educational and social experiences for children are provided. Children 
usually attend for two or three hours per day for two to five days a week. The 
following are different kinds of hursery schools: 

• Co-op — The staff is made up of a director and parents taking turns. Some 
co-ops offei parent education classes. 

Advantages of a co-op: 

1. The costs are lewer. 

2. The parents are involved. 

3. The separation of the parent and child is delayed. 

• Lab schools — These are operated by colleges and high schools u provide 
Uaining experiences for students. 

Advantages of lab schools: 

1. The costs may be lower. 

2. The staff is young and enthusiastic. 

• Private nursery scl.c^ls— Businesses are operated for profit by the director 
and staff. 

Advantages of private nursery schools: 

1. The staff is stable and consistent. 

2. These schools must provide what parents want in order to stay n 



• Head Start or other subsidized child care— This care is provided to give 
economically disadvantaged children enriching experiences before they enter 



full fee. 




Nursery School 



business. 



school. 




56 1his activity was developed by Jo Hanson, Capistrano Unified School District, San Juan Canistrano 
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Students 9 Directions 

(Continued) 



Advantages of government-subsidized programs: 

1. The costs are lower. 

2. The schools are located in areas of need. 

3. Parent education may be included 

• Church preschools--These may be similar to private or co-op preschools, 
but they have a religious orientation. 

Advantages of churc^ preschools: 

1. These may present religious orientation to the child. 

2. The staff is stable and consistent. 

3. These schools musi present the program that parents want in order to 
stay open. 

2. Locate four or more types of child care programs in your 
community. Fill in the "Survey of Child Care Available in Your 
Community." 

Other questions that could be included in the survey of the kinds of 
child care are philosophy of education, education of teachers, and 
special programs offered; for example, cultural field trips, special 
education, or foreign language activities. 

3. Select a child care program you would choose in each of the 
following situations. Fxplain why, 

a. You are divorced and have a six-month-old infant. You would 
like to continue your education at the local community college. 



b. Both you and your spouse work from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. You have 
enough money to pay for your three-year-old's child ^are, but you 
still need to watch the family budget carefully. 



As a community service, visit and research the child care facilities in 
your community. Prepare . community directory that includes cost, 
teacher/student ratio, / -er , r 's name, ages of children served, daily 
schedule, program ofiered, and special services offered. 
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Survey of Child Care Available in Your Community 



Kind of 
child care 


Location 


Number of 
children 


Number of 
staff 


Time children 
may spend at 
the cenier 


Cost 


Ages of 
the children 


Example. 
Co-op 


YWCA 
(address) 


20 to 50 


One director 
Five parents 
each day 


2 l / 2 hrs/day 
4 days week 


$15/ week 


Two to 
five yv *rs 
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Section I/Careers m Child Care 



The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 
SI Recognize personal qualifications needed by a child care giver. 

■ Plan and prepare a surprise box containing objects to entertain or educate a 
young child. 

■ Record emergency telephone numbers needed by child care givers. 

■ Evaluate personal qualifications as a child care giver. 

■ Research a career in child care. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 



<8> EDA 



(£) EDA 
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• A career with children requires patience, understanding, and respect 
for the child. 

• Careers with children are possiole for care givers with various levels 
of educational experience. 

1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this 
section: 

Activity One—Qualifications for a Child Care Giver 

• Recognize personal qualifications needed by a child care giver. 

• Recognize personal qualities that need improvement for an 
individual to be an effective child care giver. 

Activity Two— Super Sitter's Surprise Box 

• Plan and make a surprise box containing objects to entertain or 
educate a young child. 

• Use the objects in the surprise box when caring for children. 

Activity Three— Emergency Numbers for a Child Care Giver 

• Record the emergency telephone numbers parents and child care 
givers must know. 

Activity Four—Will I Be a Good Child Care Worker? 

• Determine a student's ability to work successfully with children 
through self-evaluation. 

Activity Five— Introduction to Careers with Children 

• List careers involving children that require a high school education 
through an advanced degree. 

• Research a career in child care. 

3. Administer the post-test. 



3JJ 



Pretest and Post-Test 



1 Name five qualities a person needs to work with children: 



a. 
b. 

c. 
d. 
e. 



2. Name some items that could be used to entertain a child you are caring for: 



3. Describe the duties, educational requirements, personal qualifications, opportunities 
for advancement, salary range, benefits, and disadvantages of a career in child care. 




ERLC 



Answers. ( 1 ) page 275; (2) page 276; (3) page 28 1 . 
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Activity One/Qualifications for a Child Care Giver 57 



The student will be able to: 

■ Recognize personal qualifications needed by a child care giver. 

■ Recognize personal qualities that need improvement for an individual to be 
an effective child care giver. 



Students' Directions 



1. Examine the chart "How Do ! Rate as a Child Care Giver?" m this 
activity and check the square that best describes you. 

2. Score yourself using the follow' *g scale: 

Give yourself: 

Four points for each always 
Three points for each often 
Two points for each seldom 
Zero points for never 

If you have a total of: 

108 — 120 You are a super sitter. 

90—107 You are a good sitter. 

60 — 89 You are an average sitter. 

Below 59 Take a child care class. 



3. Based on your answers, list two areas of your child care skills that 
need the most improvement. Write a paragraph describing how and 
when you can practice these two skills. 

4. Practice these two skills vvhen you are baby-sitting, working in a 
nursery school, or working at home with your brothers or sisters. 

5. Share your experiences with other members of your class or group. 



mom.SHC leave* r*e 

fciTM HER CH6fni4T*t 
SO SHf (LhU PUW 

rwssite cortmHO! 



"Adapted from a module developed by Mary Snyder and Pat Nolcox, Los Angeles Unified School District 
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How Do I Rate As a Child Care Giver? 58 



5 



5 



Evaluate your baby-sitting practices on the scales given at the left. 

Examining My Attitudes About Children: 

study and observe children to learn more about them, 
read and learn more about children so that I will do a better job. 
like children. 

expect children to try to do the right thing, 
give my full attention to the safety and care of the children. 

Understanding My Responsibility as a Baby-Sitter: 

am organized and businesslike about baby-sitting, 
get full directions for the job from the parents, 
follow the routine of the family rr ambers and respect their privacy, 
am prepared for emergencies that might arise, and I remain calm, 
take pride in doing a good job. 

Helping the Children Feel Good About Themselves: 

am genuinely interested in children, 
treat each child with respect, 
treat each child as a unique individual, 
am honest with children. 

care for the child even when I do not care for the behavior. 

Behavior Which Is Appropriate for the Child's Age: 

set a good example of behavior for children to follow, 
allow the child many choices. 

let the children aiscover and learn and do for themselves whenever 
possible. 

show the children rather than telling them how to act and do 
hings. 

Using Constructive Methods of Guidance and Discipline: 

think ahead in situations so that conflict is avoided, 
^et reasonable limits and restrictions. 

follow through with action to see that each rule is carried out. 

Realizing That Play Is a Child's Work and Way of Leading: 

control the child's play environment for the safety of the child, 
provide a variety of materials for fun and learning, 
respect a child's activity and play. 

show interest in and participate sometimes ; n the child's play. 



5r Thit form was adapted from materials published by the U.S. Consume' Product Safety Commission, Bureau of Information Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Activity Two/Super Sitter's Surprise Box 



The student will be able to: 

■ Plan and make a surprise box containing objects to entertain or educate a 
young child. 

■ Use the objects in the surprise box when caring for children. 



Students' Directions 



1. Select a box (for example, a shoe box) and decorate it with brightly 
colored paper, fabric, or paints. 

2. Choose an assortment of at least six items for the box. The items 
may be used, repaired, or homemade toys; interesting objects; or 
games. Below is a sample list of the items you may include in your 
surprise box: 

a. Rubber animal or ball 

b. Plastic or wooden animals 

c. Plastic or cloth books 

d. Set of measuring cups or spoons 

e. Playing cards 

f. Round containers (oatmeal or margarine container) filled with 
wooden clothespins or small blocks of wood scraps 

g. Spools of yarn, squares of mp.erial, and a large needle 

h. Paper and crayons 

i. Home-made puzzles 
j. Home-made puppet 
k. Old hat 

1. Glue or paste and small scraps of material 

3. Record which items in the surprise box are the most popular with 
children of different ages, the next time you baby-sit. NOTE: Toys 
that are safe for one age group (e.g., yarn and a large needle for an 
eight-year-old) are dangerous for another age group (e.g., a 
four-year-old). Items in the surprise box should be suitable for the 
age of the children you will be baby-sitting. 

To provide an opportunity for career exploration, have FHA-HERO 
members locate places in your community where people have careers 
working with children. Mark these locations on a map for students 
and take a walking tour of them. Suggested places to visit are a 
children's hospital, library, elementary school, preschool, home 
day-care center, toy store, college or university lab school, recreation 
department, special education center, probation department, and 
welfare department. Follow up this activity by preparing a slide show 
describing the careers of the people the s f udents observed on tne 
field trip. 
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Activity Three/Emergency Numbers for a Child Care Giver 59 



The student will be able to: 

■ Record the emergency telephone numbers parents and child care givers must 
know. 



Students' Directions 



Make up a set of five 3 x 5-inch (8x13 cm) cards. Each time you 
care for children, fill in the telephone numbers before the parents 
leave. Keep the card with you. (See the following example.) 



Name of family: _ 
Fire department: _ 
Police department: 
Family doctor: 



Location of parents: 



Neighbor or relative in case parents are unavailable: 



Local hospital: 

Crisis center number: 
Poison center number: 



2. Study the list of needed telephone numbers. List the numbers that 
would be same for all your jobs. List those numbers which will be 
different for each job. 

3. Complete this form the next time you care for children. Share with 
other students the reaction of the parents to your list of telephone 
numbers. 




"This activity was developed by Mary Snyder and Pat Nolcox, Los Angeles Unified School District 
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Activity Four/Will I Be a Good Child Care Worker? 60 



The student will be able to: 

■ Determine a student's ability to work successfully with children through 
self-evaluation. 



Students' Directions 



1. Complete the chart on the following page by placing a check in the 
area that best describes how you work with children. 

2. Score yonrself using this scale: 

125—110 Outstanding potential for working with children 
109 -95 Good potential for woiking with children 
94—75 Average potential for working with children 
Below 75 Need training and experience 

3. Decide what skills you need to develop or improve to work 
successfully with young children. 

To provide an opportunity for career exploration, invite the 
children's librarian to speak to your class about his or her job 
duties, career preparation, and training. Have members of your 
chapter conduct a story hour at the community library. The stories 
developed for f his community outreach project may be used for the 
Child Care Competitive Recognition Event. 



"This activity was developed from a module by Mary Snyder, Los Angeles Unified School Distnct 
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Personal Qualities of Persons Who Work Successfully with Children 



61 





Scores 




5 


4 


3 


2 


1 




Always 


Usually 


Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 


a. They have a willingness to learn and to work. Wew situations 
will constantly arise, and aides must learn to adapt to 
them. 












b. They have an ability to take constructive criticism. People 
learn through their mistakes. 












c. They have the ability to follow directions. Supervisors must 
be free to work with children, not constantly oversee an 
aide's activities. 












d. They have respect for the employer and staff members. The 
staff must cooperate if the program is to be successful. 












e. They possess a health certificate. This is needed to meet 
licensing requirements. 












f. They possess physical stamina. Caring for children is 
physically exhausting. 












g. They observe safety and sanitation procedures. This practice 
is essential for the protection of the children. 












h. They observe professional ethics. The discussion of children 
outride of class or criticizing the staff or parents is 
unprofessional. 












i. They have a reading ability at a level sufficient to read 
stories effectively and to read files. 












j. They have the ability to write adequately to complete 
records, write observations, print names of students, and so 
on. 












k. They enjoy children. For the job to be enjoyable and 
satisfying, this feeling must be true. 












1. They have a sense of fairness. They must occasionally 
arbitrate disputes. 












•"This chart was adapted from A Career Education Unit for Senior High School, C Id Developmen. 
City Unified School District, 1976. 


Occupations. San Diego: San Diego 
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Personal Qualities of Persons Who Work Successfully 
with Children (Continued) 



Scores 



m. They nave an ability to relate to children. They must 
understand a child's perception to communicate effectively. 

n. They must possess a positive self-concept. People oan develop 
a positive self-concept in others only when they accept 
themselves. 

o. They possess character 'raits, such as: 

(1) Initiative— A supervisor has many responsibilities and 
does not have time to direct an aide constantly. 

(2) Dependability — A program cannot operate efficiently 
and effectively unless all workers do their part. 

(3) Accuracy— This trait is necessary for making reports. 

(4) Promptness— Children can become unruly if they have 
to wait for adults to get organized. 

(5) Cheerfulness— Children develop optimally in happy 
environments. 

(6) Maturity— This trait is needed to provide guidance and 
leadership. 

(7) Patience— Children's mistakes are an integral pait of 
their learning. 

(8) Calmness— Children sense the emotional state of adults 
and are easier to direct in an emergency if they are not 
excited. 

(9) Firmness— This trait is needed to maintain order. 

(10) Emotional stability— This trait is needed to meet the 
emotional needs of children. 

(11) Enthusiasm— This trait is needed to motivate children. 



2* 
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• 


Activity Five/Introduction to Careers with Children 




The student will be able to: 

■ List careers involving children that requre a high school education through 
an advanced degree. 

■ Research a career in child care. 


• 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Have a panel discussion or have individual guest speakers from your 
community present information about careers with children. 

2. Have the students list all the careers they can think of that involve 
working with children, using the chart "Careers Involving Children." 

3. Have the students check their lists with the career ladder 
"Educational-Occupational Career Ladder in Early Childhood 
Education Occupations" in this activity . 

4. Have the students research and complete the following chart, ming 
career reference books or by interviewing someone with this job* 

Ca reer- 

^duration needed- 
Tnh Hesrriptinn- 

Personal qualifications: 
Opportunities for advancement: 
Salary range- 
Benefits: 

Disadvantage- 

I would or would not like this job because: 






Have members prepare an exhibit on "Careers with Children" for use 
in the school counseling office or career center. Tnis exhibit may be 
entered in the chapter exhibit competitive recognition event. 


• 
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Careers Involving Children 



This career or job requires 
a high school diploma 



This career or job requires 
an A A degree or two 
years of college 



This career or job requires 
four years of college or a 
B.A. or B.S. degree. 



This career or job requires 
an advanced college 
degree. 
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Educational-Occupational Career Ladder in r rly Childhood Education Occupations 62 



Community College 

Children's Center Permit 12 units 

Child development center 
a'de or assistant teacher 
Preschool teacher 
Elementary school teacher aide 
Kindergarten teacher aide 
Recreation or playground leader 
Instructional aide 



College or Unher Jty 
B.A. or B.S. degree 120 units 

Child development center 

teacher or substitute 

teacher 
Preschool director 
Preschool coordinator 
Child welfare worker 
Family service ^vorker 
Home economist in business 



Graduate School 

Master's or Ph.D. Degree 

Child development center 

supervisor 
Home economics teacher 
Early childhood education 

coordinator 
College professor 
Social worker 
Consultant 

Coordinator of child/ family 

services 
Counselor 

Home economics administrator 



High School 

High school diploma or 
child care certificate 

Child development center aide 
Elementary school teacher aide 
Kindergarten teacher aide 
Recreation and playground aide 
Camp counselor 
Food service worker in 

children's program 
Licen r ed home care operator 
Exceptional children's aide 



A.A. Degree 60 units 

Child development "ltd 
teacher or substitute 
teacher 

Preschool teacher 

Preschool director 

Instructional aide 

Exceptional child teacher aide 

Recreation and playground 
director 



"Careers with Children Curriculum Guide. Lei Angeles: Office of the Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 1979 Used with permission 
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6 

Family Challenges 
and Turning Points 

This chapter explores the events which confront families and cause 
stress. Family li.ing invo /es stressful situations. This chapter 
attempts to develop students' skills necessary for identifying and 
coping with these stressful situations. By responding in a positive, 
assertive manner to unexpected change or crisis, families can learn to 
work together and to strengthen their interrelationships. 

Many more challenges to families exist than can be covered in this 
brief chapter. Teachers are encouraged, however, to learn about the 
stressful situations students and their families face and to study those 
situations in depth. Learning to cope with stress, anxiety, and crises 
will help students adapt to these pressures as they face the future. 




• 



Section A/Coping 




The activities in this section will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Develop methods of coping with unexpected situations. 

■ Recognize situations and parental responses which might prevent children from 
learning how to cope with disappointments and pain. 

■ Identify ways in which an individual's response to stress situations can affect 
others. 

■ Rank life events according f o stress. 

■ Determine ways to reduce stress. 

■ Balance positive and negative reactions to stressful situations. 



Key Generalizations 



Activities 

EDA 
EDA 

EDA 

& EDA 
EDA 



NOTE: These generalizations may be found on pages 11 and 12 of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. Any change in one's life can be a source of stress. 

2. Change in the family unit structure can produce stress. 

3. Financial concerns create stress and relationship problems at any 
stage of the family relationship. 

4. Use of drugs or alcohol can have great impact on family members 
and their interaction. 

5. A review of how other cultures deal with problems can enhance 
one's perspective of alternative resolutions. 

6. Not all stress is undesirable. 

7. Awareness of causes of family deterioration can be the first step in 
resolution. 

1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this section: 

Activity One — Coping with Financial Crises 

• Develop methods of coping with unexpected situations. 

Activity Two — Teaching Children to Cope with Reality 

• Recognize situations and parental responses which might prevent 
children from experiencing how to cope with disappointments and 
pain. 

Activity Three — Understanding How an Individual's Problems Affect 
Other Members of a Family 

• Identify ways in which an individual's response to stressful situations 
can affect others. 

Activity Four — Understanding How Life's Events Cause Stress 

• Rank life event situations according to the stress they cause. 

• Determine ways to reduce stress. 

Activity Five — Controlling Stress 

• Balance positive and negative reactions to stressful situations. 

Activity Six — Understanding Conflict Resolution 

• Practice positive methods for resolving conflict. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



Below are statements about stress, change, life events, and parenting. Answer the 
question following each statement. 

1. Unexpected change cannot be avoided in a family. Stress can have both negative 
and positive effects on a family. 

What is one way a family can change? Give a positive and a negative result of 
that change. 



2. Stress can be helpful. 

How can stress help family membe r s to achieve? 



3. Family members cause each other stress by having conflicting goals or 
expectations. 

What is one example? 



4. Family members react to stress physically, emotionally, and Lchaviorally. 
What would be an example of each response? 



5. Awareness of family stress and deterioration is the first step to resolution and 
solution. 

What is an example of a problem that a family sometimes fails to recognize? 



6. Some parents try to protect their children from disappointment and pain. This 
approach may result in the child's inability to cope with problems. 
What is an example? 



7. Many life events are outside a person's control. However, a person can learn to 
control his or her response to that event. 

What is one example of an event you cannot control and a positive response to 
that event? 
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Activity One/Coping with Financial Crises 1 



The student will be able to: 
■ Develop methods of coping with unexpected situations. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Change — like death and taxes — is one of life's predictable events. 
Change occurs when you least expect it. Change can cause either relief 
or stress. 



1. Have the students practice making decisions as they simulate living 
on their own. They may be married or have a roommate. Have the 
students fill out the form as realistically as possible considering their 
life situation at the present time. Have the students find a partner 
and complete the "Partnership Form" in this activity. 

2. Have each day in class represent one week. Each day one partner 
draws an "Unexpected Event Card" from a bag and complete*, 
information on the "Coping with the Unexpected" sheets in this 
activity. Having the students fill in these sheets should require 
approximately 15 minutes a day. 

3. Allow eight class periods for this activity to be completed. Have the 
students discuss these questions: 

a. How did you and your partner make decisions? 
K Oid one person becoirve the leader? 

c. Did you agree or disagree most of the time? 

d. Were you able to save money, or did the unexpected event 
deplete your savings? 

e. What could you do now to prepare for living on your own? 



•Thi» activity was developed by Jeanette Powell, San Ramon Valley Unified School District, Danville 
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Partnership Form 



Assets and Liabilities of 




Assets and Liabilities of 


Name 


Sex 


Name Sex 


Job for which I am now qualified 




Job for which I ah. now qualified 


Salary Fringe benefits 




Salary Fringe benefits 


Car make and model 


Cost 


Car make and model Cost 


Insurance company 


Premium 


Insurance company Premium 


Health insurance Monthly premium 


Health insurance Monthly premium 


Cash on hand (Not to exceed $500) 




Cash op hand (Not to exceed $500) 


Total 

Debts amount 


Weekly 
payment 


Total Weekly 
Debts amount payment 



Living Costs 

Description of housing: 

Monthly cost 

Address: 

Moving-in costs: 

Phone installation Deposit on housing House equipment 

Cost for cleaning supplies 

and staple foods: Utilities: Water: Phone: 

Garbage: Food: Entertainment: 

Transportation: Clothing: .-Personal care: 

Other items- 
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Coping with the Unexpected 



First Week 



Income 




Expenses 


Savings 




Unexpected event 






Cost (+ or 


") 


How did you cone? 


What did you do? 








Second Week 


Income 




Expenses 


Savings 




Unexpected event 






Cost (+ or 


") 


How did you cope? 


What did you do? 








Third Week 


Income 




Expenses 


Savings 




Unexpected event 






Cost (+ or 




How did you cope? 


What did you do 7 









Fourth Week 



Income Expenses Savings 



Unexpected event Cost (+ or -) 



How did you cope? What did you do? 
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Coping with the Unexpected (Continued) 



Fifth Week 



Income 




Expenses 


Savings 




Unexpected event 






Cost (-1- or 


-) 


How did you cope? 


What did you do? 








Sixth Week 


Income 




Expanses 


Saviags 




Unexpected event 






Cost (+ oi 


") 


How did you cope? 


What did you do? 








Seventh Week 


Income 




Expenses 


Savings 




Unexpected event 






Cost (+ or 


-) 


How did you cope? 


What did you do? 








Eighth Week 


Income 




Expenses 


Savings 




Unexpected event 






Cost (+ or - 




How did you cope? 


What did you do? 
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Unexpected Event Cards 



(Duplicate and cut up a set of cards for each pair of students.) 



For your birthday you 
received $30 for a 
present. 


You found $10. 


A friend repaid a $20 
loan owed to you. 


You want to go to a 
concert. 


You need to buy a 
new tire. 


You need to *o to the 
dentist* 


Your television set 
needs to be repaired. 


It is your partner's 
birthday. 


You are going to be a 
parent. 


Your car's gas tank 
gets a leak. 


You need glasses. 


You get laid off work 
for a week. 


You are asked to 
work overtime. 


You help your uncle 
move. He pays you 
$20. 


You get an ear 

infection. 


You register for a 
night class. The book 
costs $15. 


Ycu must pay $35 for 
union dues. 


You need new jeans. 


You need to buy 
Christmas presents. 


You take your General 
Educational Devel- 
opment (GED) Test, 
which costs $20. 


You win a free trip to 
Lake Tah"e. You need 
clothes and spending 
money for the trip. 


Your partner made 
several long distance 
telephone calls that 
totaled $35. 


A friend who has no 
money has come to 
live with you for a 
week. 


A friend has come to 
live with you for a 
month. This person 
pays you $30 to share 
expenses. 
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Activity Two/Teaching Children to Cope with Reality 



The student will be able to: 

■ Recognize situations and parental responses which might prevent children from 
experiencing how to cope with disappointments and pain. 



Introduction 



Many parents try to protect their children from pain. This approach, 
however, may lessen the child's ability to experience life fully. The child 
may be pu vented from learning that experiences resulting in pain and 
failure can serve as lessons to help develop patience and determination 
and an ability to cope with life's realities. The teacher may do the 
following: 

1. Discuss the four stressful situations illustrated in this activity. Have 
the students suggest a parental response and the message that the 
child receives from that response. 

2. Have pairs of students make up three stressful situations that may 
occur in a child'* life. 

3. For each situation giv^ parental response and the message the 
child receives from tu response. 




Introduction 

(Continued) 


Example: 

Situation Parent's response Message sent to child 
"Jamie doesnt want to Mom: "It doesn't matter 1. Deny hurt, 
play with me." if Jamie doesn't want to 2. Minimize the importance 

play with you; you have of relationships. 

other friends to play 

with." 

Situation Parents response Message sent to child 

1. 

2. 

3. 


lEDA 
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Activity Three/Understanding How an Individual's Problems 
Affect Other Members of a Family 2 


The student will be able to' 

■ Identify ways in\hich an individual's response to stressful situations can 
affect others. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Make the cartoons in this activity into overlays. Using the overlays, 
have the students discuss how one person's problem or stressful 
situation can affect other family members. 

2. Have the students write thank-you letters to their families, citing 
situations where they have been supported during stressful times by 
family members. 


2 This activity was developed by Nancy S/ydelko, Sanger Unified School District 
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*3«neatf> this appearance of quWering 
Self-doubf breathes a beavKfiA, 
Crea-Kve human being " 
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Activity Four/Understanding How Life's Events Cause Stress 3 



1 



The student will be able to: 

■ Rank life event situations according to the stress they cause. 

■ Determine ways to reduce stress. 



1. Form the class into groups of four to six students each. Distribute 
the "Life Situation Cards" in this activity to the students. Have each 
group select the cards until they are distributed. 

2. Have the students arrange the cards so that the first caid is the life 
event they agree would cause the most stress. The "Life Situation" 
card placed last would cause the least stress. 

A variation of this activity would be to arrange the cards in the 
order the student believes his or her parent would arrange them. 
Record the order on a piece of paper. Take the cards home for the 
parent to arrange. Compare the responses and discuss their 
similarities and differences. How can parents and teens help each 
other to manage stress? 

3. Have the students discuss the importance of knowing the reiative 
stress value of various situations. 

4. Have the students list three ways to manage or reduce stress. 
Examples include the following: 

• Get enough rest. 
Eat properly. 
Plan ahead. 
Limit activities. 
Work ahead on projects. 
Maintain positive relationships with others. 
Avoid putting off required activities. 

5. Have the students complete the stress survey for teenagers "What's 
Got You Running?" which appeared in Teen Times Magazine, 
published by the Future Homemakers of America, in the 
November/ December, 1979, issue. 

As a personal growth and leadership activity, have FHA-HERO 
members invite a speaker on stress management to speak at a 
chapter meeting. Parents, school board members, administrators, and 
teachers could be invited to attend this session. 



'This activity was developed by Nancy Szydelko, Sanger Unified School District, and Loretta Wlhelmsen, San Ramon Valley Unified 
School District, Danville. 
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Life Situation Cards 



Directions: Duplicate, cut out, and distribute the cards to each student group. 



Death of a Parent 


Parents' Divorce 


Breaking Up with 
Boy/ Girl Friend 


Jail Term 


Death of a Close 
Family Member 


Personal Injury or 
Illnes? 


Marriage 


Fired from Job 


Final Exams 


Report Crrds 


Change in Health of 
Family Member 


New Teacher 


Money 


Gain of New Family 
Member 


Peer Pressure 


College Decisions 


Death of a Close 
Friend 


Illness 


Acceptance or 
Rejection in College 


Career Choice 


Pleasing the Boss 


Change in 
Responsibilities at 
Work 


Leaving Home 


Trouble with Teacher 


Outstanding Personal 
Achievement 


Mother Begins or 
Stops Work 


Begin or End School 


Change in Living 
Conditions 


Meeting Deadlines 


Trouble with Boss 


Prejudice Against You 


Family Moves 


Change in School 


Change in Recreation 


Change in Church 
Activities 


No Date 


Relations with Parent 


Changing Classes 


Finishing Term Paper 


Change in Eating 
Habits 


Vacation 


Christmas 


Peking Ticket 


Speeding Ticket 


Job Interview 


Oral Report 


Cheating on a Test 


Getting Arrested 


Clothes 


Appearance 


Breaking Curfew 


Gossip 
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Activity Five/Controlling Stress 



• 



The student will be able to: 
■ Balance positive and negative reactions to stressful situations. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Many occurrences in life are out of our control. These occurrences 
include the loss of a job, illness of friends or family members, or 
accidents. Our reaction 10 such events is within our control. We can 
choose to react either positively or negatively. Often, a negative reaction 
will bring a negative result, while a positive reaction will bring a 
positive result. Remember, we can control how we react to stressful 
situations. 

1. Have the class form into groups cf three to four students. 

2. Have each group construct a "Life Event Balance," following these 
directions: 

a. Use new pencils or dowels to construct a balance. 

b. Identify a crisis situation. 

c. Put all positive reactions to the crisis on the left side. 

d. Balance negative reactions to an occurred*? on th* right side. 

e. Write a result for the event. 

3. Hang the "Life Event Balance." 

4. Compare the "Life Event Balance," using the following questions: 

a. Did the "L,' f e Event Balance" hang to the positive side or to the 
negative „.le 9 

Life Event Balance 



j^Stnng 



| Pencil or dowel 












A teenager wrecks his or her car. 














Positive Reactions 




Negative Reactions 










The teenager attends 
driving school 




The insurance rate 
increases 










The teenager is given 
limited driving privileges 




The parents and teenager 
do not discuss the 
problem 






The teenager pays parents 
jO percent of his or her 
earnings from a part-time 
job 








No change occurs in the 
teenager's acceptance of 
responsibility 














Results The teenager has 
improved his or her 
driving techniques a id 
takes responsibility for his 
or her actions 






Results Conflict occurs 
between parents and 
teenager, with no 
solutions discussed 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 


b. Were some reactions common to everyone's "Life Event Balance'? 

c. Did the event ever happen to you? What was your reaction? 
Write how you could have helped to make your reaction more 
positive. 

d. Were other family stress situations present before your event 
occurred? List them. 

e. If the answer is yes, were the family stress situations continual, or 
did several occur at the same time? 




Activity Six/Understanding Conflict Resolution 




The student will be able to: 

■ Practice positive methods for resolving conflict. 


• 


Introduction 


Parents and children go through developmental stages. Understanding 
the burden of the other person often eases conflict. Most conflicts can 
be resolved in a positive manner that approaches the problem and does 
not attack the personalities of those involved. 

Practicing and internalizing these resolutions will help students with 
their present and future family relationships. 

The following are some guidelines which may be helpful to resolve 
conflicts positively: 

• Accept the other person's feelings. 

• Do not attack an individual's personality or character. 

• Listen with honest attention 

• Repeat the statements made to you to De sure you understand what 
was being said. 

• Avoid criticism. 

• Own your feelings with /-messages. 

• Do not place blame. 

• Objectively internalize the situation. 

• Explain what you feel needs to be done. Do not assume the other 
person understands what you want. 

• Work together to find a solution so that no one feels he or she is 
losing. 

• Write your feelings and your solution in a letter form if the 
emotions arc very strong. Ask for a reply in writing and then start 
at the top of the list. 


• 


Teacher's Directions 


The following pages contain activity cards to help students practice 
resolving conflicts positively. The top of the front of each card has a 
conflict resolution guideline set in boldfaced type. Below the guide is a 
situation with ? potential for conflict. Gather the students into groups 
of three or four. Ask each group to write statements on the back of the 
card to resolve the conflicts positively. An example of one resolution of 
a conflict is shown on the back of the fust card. 
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Front 



Front 



Accept the other person's feelings. 

Son: Why can) I use the car 9 You're not fair I 
don't get the car as much as my sister does. 

Dad: You're not responsible, and I'm not letting 
you use the car again until you fill the gas 
tank 



Explain what needs to be done. Do not assume that 
the other person understands what you want. 

Parent: Do the yard. 

Daughter: I'll mow the lawn today and trim the 
edges next week 



Front 



Do not attack an individual's personality or 
character. 

Mom: You're a slob. Go clean your room. 
Daughter. You're not so neat yourself. 



Front 

Repeat the statements made to you to be sure you 
understand what was being said. 

Son: Man, that new teacher is really bad. 

Mom* What'?, wrong with the new teacher 9 



Front 

Avoid criticism. 

Girl: Yju always act so stuck-up 

Friend: / can't talk easily when I'm with a lot of 
people. 



Front 



Front 

Internalize the situation objectively. 

Boy: I'm going out with the guys tonight 
Girl's thought: He doesn't want to be with me 
an vmore. 



Work together to come to a solution so that no 
one feeis he or she is losing. 

Dad* Your hair is too long. You are a disgrace; 
you look like a hippie. 

All of the other kids' hair is this long 
You will get your hair cut Saturday, and we 
will not discuss the situation further. 



Son: 
Dad: 



Fr nt 

Don't place the blame. 

Teacher: Please turn in the book report assignment 

made two weeks ago. 
Student. / didn't have time to finish it because my 

mother made me baby-sit my brother last 

night. 
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Back 

Student's Response: 



Back 

Example 

Student's Response: 

>on. Why can't I use the car 9 I don't get to use it 
as much as my sister does. 

Dad. / see that you feel I'm not treating you fairly. 
Last time you borrowed the car you returned 
it on empty I want you to remember to fill 
the car with gas when you borrow it. 



Back 

Student's Response: 



Back 

Student's Response. 



Back 

Student's Response: 



Back 

Student's Response: 



Back 

Student's Response: 



Back 

Student's Response 
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Section B/ChalJenges 



The activities in this section will help the siudent develop abilities to: 

■ Recognize signs of burnout in parents and family. 

■ Assess techniques individuals use for coping. 

■ Determine the characteristics of high-risk children, parents, and environment 
in chiiu abuse situations. 

■ Identify causes and signs of abuse or neglect. 

■ Understand the feelings of people involved in the triangle of child abuse. 

■ Understand California law relating to the reporting of child abuse or neglect. 

■ Identify possible long-term solutions to child abuse and neglect. 

■ Assess the impact of divorce on a laiuily 

■ Learn divorce terms and definitions. 

■ Identify concerns felt by children involved in a divorce. 

■ Determine ways to minimize the stress a^oclated with divorce. 

■ Identify some effects of teenage r renting on babies, mothers, fathers, 
grandparents, and others. 

■ Become aware of the effects of a.cohol on an unborn child. 

■ Consider the advisability of placing warning labels on alcoholic beverages. 

■ understand the influence an alcoholic parent can have on his or her 
children. 

■ Identify false beliefs about suicide. 

■ Understand how to help a person who is thinking about suicide. 



Key Generalizations 



NOTE: These generalizations may be found on pages 11 and 1? of 
Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. A combination of factors may cause a breaking point in parental 
self-control, resulting in child abuse. 

2. Men and women who have had litt'e or no love in their own 
childhood and who were often victims of abuse frequently have 
early marriages to someone like themselves and become abusive 
parents. 

Abused children exist within all socioeconomic levels. 

Some forms of child abuse produce little observable physical 
effect. 

5. Violent behavior is more likely to occur among people related or 
known to each other than among strangers. 

6. Society accepts some family crises and punishes families for 
others 

7. Conflict and problems occurring before a l orce can have greater 
impact cn family members than the divorce itself. 



3. 
4. 
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Key Generalizations 

(Continued) 



Activities 

© EDA 

© EDA 

EDA 
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8. Divorce affects all family members. 

9. The divorce rate is becoming equal to the marriage rate. 

10. Divorce rates are highest among partners who marry while in 
their teens. 

11. Death is a possible event at any stage of the life cycle. 

12. Acceptance of open expression of grief can make a person's 
adjustment to death easier. 

13. The use of caffeine, alcohol, nicotine, and other drugs interferes 
with fetal development. 



1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this 
section: 

Activity One — Parental Burnout 

• Recognize parental or family burnout signs. 

• Assess techniques individuals use for coping. 

Activity Two — Knowledge About Child Abuse or Neglect 

• Test students regarding their knowledge of child abuse or neglect. 

Activity Three — People Who Abuse Children 

• Determine the characteristics of hif»h-risK children, parents, and 
environments for child abuse. 

• Identify causes of child abuse/ neglect. 

Activity Four — Signs of Child Abuse or Neglect 

• Identify the signs of child abuse or neglect. 

Activity Five — The Child Abuse Triangle 

• Consider the feelings of people involved in the triangle of child abuse. 

Activity Six — What People Can Do About Child Abuse or Neglect 

• Understand California law relating to the reporting of child abuse 
or neglect. 

• Report child abuse or neglect. 

• Identify possible long-term solutions to child abuse or neglect. 
Activity Seven — Reasons for Divorce 

• Identify reasons for the increase in the number divorces. 

Activity Eight — Effects of Divorce 

• Assess the impact of divorce on family members. 

Activity Nine — Children's Concerns About Divorce and Ways to 
Minimize Stress 

• Identify concerns felt by children involved in divorce. 

• Determine ways to minimize stress associated with divorce. 

Activity Ten — The Effects of School-Age Parenting on Others 

• Identify some consequences of teenage parenting. 

• Identify some effects of teenage parenting on babies, mothers, 
fathers, grandparents, and others. 
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Activities 

(Continued) 
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Activity Eleven— Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS) 

• Determine the effect alcohol can have on an unborn child. 

• Consider the advisability of placing warning labels on alcoholic 
beverages. 

Activity Twelve— Children of Alcoholics 

• Understand the influence an alcoholic parent can have on his or 
her children. 

• Identify community resources that assist relatives and friends of 
alcoholics. 

Activity Thirteen— Death: How Survivors Cope 

• Consider personal reactions of others to the loss of a loved one. 

• Discuss or role-play reactions to the situation chart. 

Activity Fourteen — Teenage Suicide 

• Identify myths and false beliefs about suicide. 

• Understand how to help a person who is thinking about suicide. 
Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



Answer the following questions: 

1. List three reasons you think the divorce rate has increased: 



a. 
b. 
c. 



2. Name three concerns a young child might have when parents are getting a divorce: 



3. Give three positive ways parents can help children adjust to a divorce: 



4. Name three possible causes of child abuse or neglect: 



b. 



c. 



5. Name two categories of people who are required by California law to report child 
abuse: 



6. Give one effect of teenage parenting on each of the following people: 
a. Baby: 



b. Teenage mother: 

c. Teenage father: _ 

d. Grandparents: 
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Pretest and Post-Test (Continued) 



7. T F Consumption of alcohol by the mother during pregnancy affects the 

unborn ch»ld. 

8. Name an organization whose purpose it is to assisi alcoholics, their families, and 
friends. 



9. What influence do you believe an alcoholic parent will have on his or her child? 



106 



Answers: (1) page 319, (2) page 320, (3) page 321; (4) page 3 H. (5) page 317; (6) pages 323-24, (7) page 326, (8) page 329, (9) page 329 



Activity One/Parental Burnout 4 



The student will be able to: 

■ Recognize signs of burnout in parents or family. 

■ Assess techniques individuals use for coping. 



Introduction 



Many parents find themselves in situations that they did not anticipate 
and for uhich their previous life experiences did not prepare th. ti. 
These situations sometimes result in parental burnout. 

Taking parenting classes and having some practical experience with 
children are ways to prepare oneself for parenthood. Knowing about 
parental burnout is also helpful. Burnout signs are often negative 
techniques for coping. 

Burnout Signs and Coping Techniques 

1. The parent keeps away from the family physically by: 

a. Working longer hours 

b. Spending more time away from home 

c. Avoiding being near or touching family members 

d. Avoiding eye contact 

e. Avoiding pe r sonal conversations; e.g., talking in generalities 

2. The parent treats members of the family as objects ("he's the 
dishwasher") or numbers ("she's the number foui child") or makes 
family rnembers feel less than human by calling them names, such as 
"Dummy." 

3. The parent goes by the book, strictly following rules to avoid 
emotional stress and to avoid looking into problems more deeply. 

4. The parent becomes a person without original thought and creativity, 
changing to a mechanical person. 

5. The parent does not talk about problems with other parents. 

6. The parent lacks a sense of humor, a trait which makes a situation 
seem less serious, frighteni ig, or overwhelming. 

7. The parent's physical well-being is harmed; exhaustion, frequent 
sickness, or insomnia occurs. 

8. The parent uses tranquilizers, drugs, or alcohol. 

Some of the previously listed ways of coping with burnout may be 
helpful. Some may be harmful and may result in a lack of caring, total 
detachment, and dehumanization. 

Time-outs, vacations, or a planned break from stress and routine are 
helpful in preventing burnout. On the other hand, parental escapes from 
responsibility may cause guilt and breakdowns in a family's personal 
relationships. 

Changing or sharing responsibilities may reduce parental burnout. In 
this case it is helpful if family members understand the problem ai.J 
agree to participate in the solution. 



'This activity was developed by Jeanette Powell, San Ramon Unified School District, Danville 
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Students' Directions 



1. Select three of the previovsJy listed burnout signs and coping 
techniques. For each sign or technique, find a television program 
that illustrates the situation. Answer the following questions: 

a. Was the coping technique positive or harmful? 

b. How would you handle a similar problem? 
Examples: 

a. Making a situation humorous so that it seems less serious, 
frightening, or overwhelming— M*A*S*H: 

(1) Doctors make jokes and flirt with the nurses to help relieve 
tension in a situation over which they have no control. 

(2) The humor seems to help get them through the day. They 
continue to care about their patients. 

(3) I would hope to have a sense of humor and continue caiing 
for others. 

b. Treating a member of the family as an object so that he or «he 
feels less than human— Archie Bunker from All in the Family: 

(1) Archie's calling his son-in-law, Michael, "Meathead." Calling 
Michael a name shows Archie's lack of approval. 

(2) The technique causes Gloria and Michael difficulties with their 
relationship and could also cause problems between Gloria and 
Archie. 

(3) I would accept Michael and try looking for his good points. I 
would try to avoid and ignore those aspects of his personality 
which I do not like. 

2. Share your findings with the class. 

To extend classroom learning and provide a community service, 
prepare a resource list of local people and agencies available to aid 
families in crisis. Distribute copies of the list at "Back to School 
Night," at "Open House," or in a shopping mall. Request speakers 
from these agencies to speak to your chapter or school about how 
the agencies help families. 
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Activity Two/Knowledge About Child Abuse or Neglect 



The student will be able to: 
■ Test knowledge of child abuse or neglect 



Introduction 
Students' Directions 



Child abuse has reached .iicredible proportions. What motivates parents 
to attack their children? What is the psychology behind this tragic crime? 

1. Take the "Child Abuse Quiz" that appears in this activity. 

2. Discuss the results in class, using the answers to stimulate discussion. 

Invite a guest speaker from a child welfare service to do a 
presentation for all interested students at your school during lunch 
or after school. Have the chapter reporter write an article for the 
school paper. Include the procedure for reporting cases of abuse or 
neglect. 
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Child Abuse Quiz 



Answer the following nuestions True or False: 



T F I. More children die each year from child abuse than from measles, mumps, 
smallpox, and pol : o combined. 

2. In one out of ten families, sexual molest&iio.: of children occurs. 

3. Recent studies indicate that 50 percent of all abused children are of school age. 

4. The maltreatment of children has been justified for centuries by the belief 
that severe ph* ical punishment was necessary to maintain discipline. 

5. Child abuse occurs mainly in families from lower economic classes 

6. Many children who are abused grow up to become abusers of their own 
children. 



T 
T 
T 

T 
T 

T 
T 



F 
F 
F 

F 
F 

F 
F 



7. Most cases of child abuie are rep ,rted. 



. A person who files a child abu;e report that proves erroneous may be held 
liable. 

T F 9. An educator who identifies a case of child abuse and decides not to report 
it may be subject to both criminal and civil liability. 

Complete the quiz by following ihe instructions indicated. 

10. List four causes of child abuse. 

11. List two child behaviors that may be an ind^auon of a need for protection. 

12. Name two ways a child's appearance may be an indication of child abuse or 
neglect. 



Answers. 

1 True 

2 False One out of four families has a problem 

3 True 

4 True 

5 False The oelief thai only parents from lower economic classes abuse* their children stems from the tact that 
persons from this class » r e more often involvec '"*h governmental agencies such as welfare, social sccuntv, 
probation, and social sei,'ces I hcrcforc. more asc ot child ,»use and neglect in families with lower incomes 
are detected and brought to the public's attention 

6 True 

7 False \ he research seems to indicate that as tew u s seven out of 4()0 cast of child abuse or neglect arc reported 
per year 

8 False Assuming that the report is made in good laith, California Penal Code Section 1 I 161 5 ,tatcs No person 
shall incur any cr '1 or criminal liability as a result of making any rcpor authorized by the sc.tion unless it can 
be proven that a fal* report was made ind th person knew or should ha^c known that the repert Aas false 

9 True 

'0 Unrealistic expectations, mirror image, lack of education or experience, reaction, ovcrpunishment. social isolation 
frustration and the abused parent 

11 Demonstiates the following behaviors aggressive, disruptive, destructive, shy, withdrawn, passive, or overU 
compliant, iruant. arrives at school much too early, loiters or hangs around after school 

12 Ihe child is inadequately dressed for cold weather, the clothing is torn, tattered, or unwashed, the child is dirty, 
unbalhed, or smells, the child is undernourished or has no breat<fa>t or lunch, the child is tired, lethargic, or 
listless, the child is in need of medical attention, the child has bruises, welts, oi contu>ions 



^This qui/ was adapted from Ed rotors Handbook (Brea. C; lif Voi Kids Sake. Inc, 1979 ) Used with permis ion 
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Activity Three/People Who Abuse Children 



The student will be able to: 

■ Determine the characteristics of high-risk children, parents, and environments 
for child abuse. 

■ Identify causes of child abuse or neglect. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



According to the National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect: 

• Over 1,000,000 ch'Idren are abused or neglected each year. 

• Of these, 100,000 to 200,000 are physically abused. 

• 60,000 to 100,000 are sexually abused. 

• The remainder are neglected. 

• Over 2,000 children die each year because of abuse or neglec: oy 
their adult caretakers. 

• Eighty-four percent of juvenile delinquents report a previous history 
of child abuse or neglect. 

What causes parents to harm their own children? Each situation is 
unique. The common factor seems to be the parents' inability to cope 
with the stresses of life and parenthood. Financial concerns, social and 
personal problems, and, possibly, a lack of parenting skills cause 
parents to resent the demands a child makes and to lose control over 
their feelings. The abusive parent may be male or female, rich or poor, 
young or old, churchgoer or not. Child abuse is often a cry for help 
from the parent. 

1. Have the class members list everything they know about child abuse 
or neglect on a piece of paper (the students are not to wnte their 
n^mes). 

2. Have each student trade his or her list with another student, read 
the list, and add my information that has not been included on the 
list. Have the class trade lists two times, following the same 
procedure. 

3. Do not volunteer any information. Ask the students to suggest 
possible causes of child abuse and neglect. Compare the 
student-developed list with the "Causes of Child Abuse" list in this 
activity. Add any omitted concepts to the list. 

4. Ask the students to develop a list of high-risk children, parents, and 
environments. Compare the students' list to the teacher's reference 
"Child Abuse and Neglect" in this activity. 

5. Have the students repeat the first item given in these teacher's 
directions as a posi-test for this lesson. 



Many factors are involved in child abuse or neglect, and they do not 
necessarily fall into individual categories. The following categories are 
not the only causes of abuse or neglect, but they aic the most common. 



This actmty was developed b> Nanry S/ydelko, Sanger Unified School District, and by I oretta Wilheimscn, San Ranon Valley Unified 
School District, Danville 

This material was used with permission from Educators Handbook (Brea. Calif For Kids Sake Inc. 1979), pages 5 and 6 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



Many parents with problems tend to fit into at least two or more of 
the following categories: 

Unrealistic expectations. Parents or guardians often expect a child to 
perform certain tasks or demonstrate specific abilities before that child's 
individual rate of maturation enables him or her to do so. Toilet 
training and verbal language are two of the most common areas in 
which parents desire the child to achieve too quickly. 

Mirror image. As children develop, they also acquire traits and 
mannerisms from watching and imitating their parents, thus enhancing 
the resemblance, or "mirror image." This \i no compliment if the 
parents do not like themselves. When parents have a poor self-image, 
they are likely to punish their "mirror image" (the child), thereby 
expressing their dissatisfaction with themselves. 

Lack of education or experience. Poverty is considered a cause ol 
neglect, but many tarpaper shacks in Mexico and South America art 
cleaner than the neglected homes in California. An adult usually keeps 
house in much the same way as his or her childhood home was kept. 
An adult who was left alone and unsupervised a child is likely to 
leave his or her own children in the same manner. Society mandates 
reasonably clean homes and supervised children, but adults who have 
never learned these behaviors cannot be expected to adhere to them. 

Rejection. "Everybody hates me; nobody loves me" is a valid expression 
for some people. Many parents need love and expect it to come from 
their children. Patents expect an infant to give love, but instead it has a 
wet diaper, cries all night, and causes additional expenses. To the adult 
this situation constitutes rejection and breeds hostility toward the child, 
eventual physical injury, and sometimes even death. 

Overpumshment. Misbehavior of children is common. Parents and other 
adults find unique and devastating ways to correct undesirable behavior. 
Child punishment can provide emotional relief for the adult under 
stress. As pressures mount in the adult, his or her need for emotional 
relief becomes more severe. Punishment becomes abusive, and abuse will 
become rnore frequent and more severe as the adult develops a 
tolerance for the injuries to the child. 

Social isolation. The parent who has no relatives or friends with whom 
to share frustrations will find the child an available source of relief. The 
parent who has no social contact will withdraw. When the child is 
abused, the parent will withdraw even further. Most experts agree that 
the majority of child abusers are isolated, lonely individuals. 

Frustration. Many situations are frustrating— problems on the job, not 
having enough money, marriage problems and even freeway traffic. 
Adults may feel that the child is the reason that they are having 
problems. The most available way to relieve problems is to beat the 
child. Marks on children are frequently the signs of frustration left by 
upset parents. 

The abused parent. Many parents who were themselves abused as 
children will in turn abuse their own offspring. This situation occurs at 
a rate 01 85 to 90 percent. Remedial help for these parents can p<event 
them from becoming abusive. 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 


Child Abuse and Neglect 

High-risk chiJren are* 

• Born to a teenage mother 

• Born out-of-wedlock 

• Born prematurely 

• Born with birth defects 

• Regarded by their parents as different from others or the wrong sex 

• Born into households that are already stressed 

High-risk parents are people who: 

• Have a criminal record of assault 

• Have previously injured another child 

• Are addicted to drugs or alcohol 

• Were abused as children 

• Have recently been abandoned by their spouse 

• Ar^ lonely and isolated 

• Are under personal stress 

High-risk environments have: 

• Many life changes taking place continually (stress) 

• Many children born in close succession 

• Crowded homes 

• An unemployed parent who is accustomed to working 


Activity Four/Signs of Child Abuse or Neglect 8 


The student 


will be able to: 


■ Identify the signs of child abuse or neglect. 


Introduction 


Three main categories of abuse or neglect are (1) physical abuse 
(corporal punishment or abuse to the body) and physical neglec 
(unhealthful living conditions and/ or the lack of oarental supervision); 
(2) sexual abuse (sexual activity with a child); a».a (3) emotional abuse 
and neglect (emotional cruelty or lack of affection or caring for the child). 

Abused and neglected children may be of any age from Infancy through 
adolescence. Some indicators of a child's need for protection from an 
abuser will be demonstrated through his or her behavior or appearance 
and the parent's attitude. Is the child aggressive, disruptive, shy, 
depressed, or truant? Is the child dressed for the weather, under- 
nourished, dirty, tired, bruised, or in need of medical attention? Are the 
parents loners; or are they defensive, apathetic, or unresponsive when 
asked about the child? 

The characteristics listed or the next page are not proof of 
maltreatment but can help teachers and others who work with children 
to identify children who might be abused or neglected. You need to 
look at total situations, not isolated events. 


"This activity was developed by Nancy S?ydelko, Sanger Unified School District 
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Signs of Child Abuse or Neglect 



Identify the possible signs of abuse or neglect by type. Several answers may be correct. 
Remember each situation is unique. 

a. Physical abuse 

b. Physical neglect 

c. Emotion^ abuse or neglect 

d. Sexual abuse 

e. Not a valid characteristic 

1. Soiled clothing 

2. Unwillingness to participate in a physical activity 

3. inadequate shelter 

4. Skinned knee 

5. Bruises or burns 

6. Malnutrition or hunger 

7. Difficulty walking or sitting 

8. Pregnancy 

9. Nem us skin disorders 

10. Imprint of hand or other object on the skin 

1 1 . Constant fatigue and listiessness 

12. Use of alcohol or drugs 

13. Obesity or underweight 

14. Constant tardiness or absence from school 

15. Lacerations, bruises, or injuries to genitals 

16. Damage to neck, spinal column, and brain caused by shaking 

— 17. Low self-esteem 

18. Shyness 

19. Bite marks 

20. Sleep d borders 



Answers- (1) b; (2) a or d, (3) b, (4) c, (5) a; (6) b, (7) d, (8)d, (9) c, (10) a, (1 1) c, (12) a, (13) c, (14) c, (15) d, (16) a, (17) c, (18) c, 
(19) a; (20) c 
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Activity Five/The Child Abuse Triangle 9 



The student will be able to: 
■ Consider the feelings of the people involved in the triangle of child < 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Some expertr believe that anyone can be a potential child abuser at 
some time and that any parent can be pushed to the extreme where he 
or she might hurt a child. Parents who abuse are often frustrated and 
unhappy with themselves. They do not want to hurt their child. All of 
society is a victim of child abuse Abused children may suffer physical 
disabilities, mental retardation, brain damage, or difficulty learning to 
talk. They have trouble learning in school and rarely achieve their full 
potential. They often run away. They may die or become a financial 
burden on society. In these cases, everyone loses. Abuse affects both the 
parents and the child. ChiW abuse is a triangle. 



I. 



Have the students brainstorm thf characteristics of each member of 
the abuse triangle by completing the "What Am I Like?" work sheet 
in this activity. 

• How does the abusing parent feel about the situation? 

• How does the spouse of the abusing parent feel? 

• What can or should the spouse do if child abuse occurs in the 
home? 

• How does the abused child see his or her role? 

• How does he or she feel about a possible solution? 

Discuss the feelings of the people involved in the child abuse 
triangle. 

Discuss why each person would accept that role J n the triangle. 
Discuss what might cause a break in the chUd abuse triangle. 
Discuss the following questions: 

a. If you knew that your best friend was abusing a child, how would 
you feel about him or ner? What would > m do a u out the 
situation? 

b. If you knew that yo^r K c ^t friend was being abused, what would 
you do about the situation? 



"Tim activity was developed by Noreen Bradbury. Trinity Union High School DistnU, Weave 
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What Am I Like? 



Feelings of the abusing parent 



Feelings of the abused child 



Feelings of the spouse of the 
abusing parent 



Exampl 

Fiustrated by conditions at work 



Frightened by lac.v of love and 
security 



Helpless feeling about deteriorating 
relationship with spouse 
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Activity Six/What People Can Do About Child Abuse or Neglect 10 



The student will be able to: 

■ Understand California law relating to the reporting of child abuse and 
neglect. 

■ Report child abuse and neglect. 

■ Identify poss'hle long-term solutions to child abuse and neglect. 



Teacher's Directions 



1. Invite a guest speaker from a child welfare service or some other 
related agency to speak to the class about child abuse. 

2. Review with the class the California Penal Code sections in this 
activity. Be sure the students understand the following: 

Who reports? 

What should be reported? 

Where do you report? 

When do you report? 

How do you report? 

How sure must you be before you report? 
Must persons identify themselves when reporting? 
Do y< u have legal protection when you report? 
What happens after you report? 

3. Have the students view a television show, film, or filmstnp showing 
child abuse. Following the program, have the students complete the 
"Child Abuse or Neglect Report" form that appears in this activity. 

4. Discuss agencies that are available in your community to provide 
help in child abuse cases. Examples are community awareness 
programs like Parents Anonymous, Big Brother and Sister programs, 
the welfare department, and emergency child care facilities. 

5. Each California county has a 24-hour emergency response number 
listed in the front pages of the telephone diiectory. Calling the listed 
number will provide assistance needed. 

As a personal growth and leadership development activity, invite 
speakers from community agencies dealing with child abuse or 
neglect to speak to your chapter. Have the speakers focus on 
identifying and coping with abuse, plus what to do and where to 
turn in time of crisis. After the presentations are completed, develop 
an information brochure about which services are available to people 
in your community. 



»°This activity was developed b> Nancy S/ydclko. Sanger Unified School District 
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information Sheet/Child Abuse or Neglect 



Reporting Procedure 

California Penal Code Section 11166(a) provides that: 

. . Any child care custodian, medical practitioner, nonmedical practitioner, or employee of a 
child protective agency who has knowledge of or observes a child in his or her professional 
capacity or within the scope of his or her employment whom he or she reasonably suspects 
has been the victim of child abuse shall report the known or suspected instance of child 
abuse to a child protective agency immediately or as soon as practically possible by 
telephone and shall prepare and send a written report thereof within 36 hours of receiving 
the information concerning the incident. For the purposes of this article, reasonable 
suspicion means that it is objectively reasonable for a person to entertain such a suspicion, 
based upon facts that could cause a reasonable person in a like position, drawing when 
appropriate on his or her training and experience, to suspect child abuse. (Italic added.) 

In addition, Penal Code Section 11167 provides that: 

(a) A telephone report of a known or suspected instance of child abuse shall include the 
name of the person making the report, the name of the child, the present location of the 
child, the nature and extent of the injury, and any other information, including information 
that led such person to suspect child abuse, requested by the child protective agency. (Italics 
added ) 

(b) Information relevant to the incident of child abuse may also be given to an investigator 
from a child protective agency who is investigating the known or suspected case of child 
abuse. 

(c) The identity of all persons who report under this article shall be confidential and 
disclosed only between child protective agencies, or to counsel representing a child protective 
agency, or to the district attorney in a criminal prosecution or in an action initiated under 
Section 602 of the Welfare and Institutions Code arising from alleged child abuse, or to 
counsel appointed pursuant to Section 318 of the Welfare and Institutions Code, or to the 
county counsel or district attorney in an action initiated under Section 232 of the Civil Code 
or Section 300 of the Welfare and Institutions Code, or when those persons waive 
confidentiality, or by coi'rt order 

Liability of the Reporting Person 

Penal Code Section 11172 (b) states that: 

Am person who fails to report an instance of child abuse which he or she knows to exist 
or ,easonably should know to exist, as required by this article, is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and is punishable by confinement in the county jail for a term not to exceed six months or 
by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars ($500) or by both. (Italics added ) 

Failure to report suspected child abuse may result in civil liability as well. A person 
required to report suspected abuse who fails to do so may be held liable in civil 
damages for any subsequent injury to the child (Landeros v. Flood [1976] 17 Ca!. 3d 
399). 

Immunity of the Reporting Person 

Penal Code Section 11172(a) states that: 

No child caie custodian, medical practitioner, nonmedical practitioner, or employee of a 
child protective agency who reports a known or suspected instance of child abuse shall be 
civilly or criminally liable for any report required or authorized bv this article. Any other 
person reporting a known or suspected instance of child abuse ' not incur civil or 
criminal liability as a result A any report authorized by this article unless it can be proven 
that a false report was made and the person knew that the report was false 
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Child Abuse or Neglect Report 11 



Incident occurred: 



Incident observed. 



Kind of abuse: 

□ Bruises 

□ Scratches, wounds 

□ Sprains, dislocations 

□ Interna] injuries 

□ Locking out/locking in 

□ Burns, scalding 

Brought to your attention: 

□ Visual 

□ Verbally by abuser 

Alleged abuser: 

□ Father 

□ Mother 

□ Stepfather 

□ Stepmother 

Extent of injury: 

□ Mild 

□ Moderate 



Date 



Time 



□ Bone fracture 

□ Skull fracture 

□ Head injury 

□ Ingestion 

□ Malnutrition 

□ Failure to thrive 



□ Verbally by abused 

□ Verbally by sibling/ relative 



□ Sibling 

□ Boyfriend 

□ Girlfriend 

□ Relative 



□ Severe 

□ Fatal 



Place 



□ Mental suffering 

□ Medical neglect 

□ Sexual molestation 

□ Lac.c of supervision 

□ Other 



□ Other 



□ Caretaker 

□ Other 



Comments: (Attach additional sheet if necessary ) 



Police contacted? Yes □ No □ Police Department. 

Information only □ Service requested □ 

Name of reporting person 



Business address 
Signature: 



School affiliation- 



Business telephone number 
Date. 



"Th.s form uas dewloped by Jim Mead. For Kids Sdke. Inc. Bred IKcd w.ih permission 
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Activity Seven/Reasons for Divorce 12 



The student will be able to: 
■ Identify some reasons for the increase in the number of divorces. 



Introduction 



Students' Directions 



A rapid increase in the divorce rate has occurred during the last ten 
years. * 'any factors have contributed to this increase. Divorce affects ill 
family members, and it is a serious and complex crisis for many children. 

1. Rank the following possible reasons fo*- divorce: 

— a. Marriage is not what the partners thought it was. 

— b. Recent divorce laws make getting a divorce easier. 

— c. Divorce is socially accepted. 

— d. Children cause stress. 

— e. One partner changes. 

— f. The partners do not spend enough time together 

— g. The partners have different interests. 

— h. One partner's expectations are not fulfilled. 

— i. The woman works outside the home. 

— j. The family unit is not as strong as it used to be. 

— k. Communication difficulties occur. 

2. Discuss your ranking of reasons for divorce with other classmates. 
Answer the following questions: 

a. Which three reasons were ranked as most likely causes for divorce? 

b. How many of the reasons should have been discussed by the 
couple before their marriage? 



Activity Eight/Effects of Divorce 13 



The student will be able to: 
■ Assess the impact of divorce on family members. 



Students' Directions 



L Write what you think are the advantages and disadvantages of a 
divorce for each of the persons listed beow: 

• A preschool child 

• An elementary school child 

• A teenager 

• A parent of young children 

• A parent of teenage children 

• A person who has finished 
raising a family 

• A middle-aged parent whose 
child is divorcing 

2. Seek out one or more of the previously listed persons among your 
family, relatives, and friends. Ask what advantages and disadvantages 
he or she experienced from the divoice. What adjustments did the 
person have to make? 




IJ This activity was adapted from a module developed bv Erma Jean Older, Sanger Unified School District 
"Ibid 
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Activity Nine/Children's Concerns About Divorce and Ways 

to Minimize Stress 14 


The student will be able to: 

B Identify concerns felt by children involved in divorce. 

■ Determine ways to minimize stress associated with divorce. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Have the students brainstorm a list of common concerns children 
experience when their parents divorce. Begin by listing: 

• What will happen to me? 

• Was it my fault? 

• Will I have to move? 

• Will I have to leave my friends? 

• Will I have to change schools? 

• When will I see my ir.Jther or father? 

• Will my parents get back together? 

2. Read aloud the following description of three children whose parents 
are divorcing. Have the students answer the questions which follow 
the description. 

Imagine listening in on the thoughts of three children whose 
parents are in the process of divorcing. Bill, the five-year-old, is 
staring out the living room window. He frowns and sighs as he 
looks at the tree house in the large maple tree. Last week he and his 
friends had their lunch there, hauling bologna sandwiches, lemonade, 
and cookies up in a plastic bucket. His parents have told him that 
he soon will move to a new home — an apartment. No longer will he 
feel the sticky sap of the tree on his hands and knees a^ he climbs 
up to Jie tree house or hear his cocker spaniel bark and whine from 
below as he and his friends spy across the alley from the tree house. 
Will there be a tree house at the apartment? Will he and his two 
best friends be able to spend afternoons playing together as they 
used to? Where will his dog play ball and chase sticks? Will his 
parents take turns living at the apartment? Will they both live there 
with him and his brother and sister? Why does Grandma seems 
angry with his parents? Will he have to live with Grandma? 

Sandy, Bill's twelve-year-old sister, is in her bedroom crying. The 
muffled sounds of her sobs are barely audible over the songs of her 
favorite radio station. Sandy feels nauseated, and her face is red and 
tear-stained. Her breathing is uneven. How can her parents do this 
to her? Don't they love her anymore? If they love her, they would 
stay married ?nd not make her move to a new school. How can she 
transfer to a new seventh grade class in the middle of the year? She 
feels terrified of walking into classrooms of strangers, knowing no 
one. Will the other kids laugh and snicker at her when she enters 
the class for the first time? Who can she eat lunch with? Maybe she 
won't go to school at all. That's it. Shell get ready for school each 
n orning, and then instead of going to school, she can walk a. aund 


u This activity was adapted from 


a modjlc wnUen by Erma Jean Cndcr, Sanger Unified School District 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



town until school is over Her mom will never know if she is going 
to her classf Ker mother and father don't care what happens to 
her anymoie, it won't matter. 

Eddie, Bill and Sandy's sixteen-year-old brother, is in the garage 
working on his car. As he works, his mind moves over the last eight 
months at home Mom and Dad either have been shouting at each 
other or stamping around in a silent rage. Both have been impsuient 
with him and his brother and sister. He is beginning to wonder if he 
can do anything right anymore. Are Mom and Dad mad at me? is u 
my fault that they are splitting? Eddie spends more and more time 
with his friends these days. Then his thoughts turn back to his car. 
Will we have enough money for me to keep my car? Will I be able 
to go to college? 

3. Identify the concerns of the three children: 

a. Bill — five years old 

b. Sandy — twelve years old 

c. Eddie— sixteen years old 

4. Have the students make a list of ways parents and children might 
minimize stress during divorce. 

The list could include the following: 

a. Adults should not destroy the loyalty a child has for both 
parents. 

b. Adults should heip the child to realize that even though ihe 
parents do not wish to live together, they both are still caring 
parents. 

c. If one parent cannot say anything nice about the other parent, he 
or she should not say anything. 

d. Parents should assure the child that the child is in no way 
responsible for the divorce. 

e. Parents should avoid saying, "Mommy (or Daddy) has left us." 

f. Parents should avoid involving children in feelings of revenge or 
hatred. 

g. Parents should not use their children to spy on each other. 

h. Parents should avoid complaining in front of the children about 
child-support payments. 

i. Scheduled visits of the absent parent should be allowed. 

j. Parents should establish communication lines and discuss their 
fears, concerns, hurts, finances, and so on. 

5. Have the class respond to the following questions: 

a. Have attitudes about divorce changed during your lifetime? If yes, 
how? 

b. What are some of the feelings marriage partners experience during 
the time of separation? 
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Activity Ten/The Effects of School-Age Parenting on Others 15 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify some consequences of teenage parenting. 

■ Identify some effects of teenage parenting on babies, mothers, fathers, 
grandparents, and others. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



In recent years, fewer females have been marrying before the age of 
eighteen or males before the age of twenty— yet more young people 
under the age of eighteen are having babies and are trying to rear 
them. This means that more babies are being boin to single parents of 
junior and senior high school age. Recent surveys indicated the 
following: 

• In 1983 in California, 51 244 live births were delivered by girls 
between the ages of fifteen and mneteen. 

• In 1983, 853 live births were to females fourteen years of age or 
youngti, and 16,885 births were to females fifteen to seventeen 
years of age. 

• Pregnancy is the reason most often cited (80 percent) by female 
teenage dropouts for discontinuing their education. 

• More than 90 percent of single mothers whose families receive aid 
to families with dependent children (AFDC) have not finished high 
school. 

1. Have students consider how they would be affected by having a 
child at an early age. Who else would be affected by the birth of the 
child? Why? 

2. After discussing the effects of teenage pregnancies, have students 
complete the "Teen D arenting Effects Chart. M 



"This activity was adapted fiom * module by Colleen Schwartz, Central Unified School District. CI Centro 
"•This information was provided by the California Department of Health Services 
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Information Sheet/Teen Parenting Effects Chart 



Person 


Effects 


Reason 


Infant 


High death rate 

Low birth weight 

Birth defects 
Mental retardation 
Spinal injury 
Breathing difficulty 
Clubfoot 

Lower IQ 


Mother^ biological maturity usually reached during 
eighteenth year 

Poor diet of mother 

Mother's biological ipatunty usually reached during 
eighteenth y^ar 

Inadequate nutrition of mother and fetus 


Teenag 
mother 


Reduced education 
Reduced income 

Reduced social life 
Reduced personal nccdom 

Numerous pregnancies and 
births 


Inadequate day care for the child 

Lack of a high school diploma 

Lack of job training or experience 

If marned, the husband may have interrupted his 
education, resulting ;n low-skill, low-paying 
employment. 

Cannot take infant to so m events 
Too difficult o. exnensive to find sitters 

Frequently living With parents and conforming to 
parents' life-style 

Requirements of infant (feeding, sleep) 

oiiigic uiuiiici wiiu moves irom parents Tome nas 
responsibility for baby 24 hours a day 

Negative effect on health of motiui and baby 
Unstable family life, stress 
High su*cide rate 
Welfare dependency 

1 


Teenage 
father 


Reduced education 

numerous marriages 

No decision-making rights 
regarding baby 


Unskilled, low-paying employment 
Financial support by parents 

Lack of emotional commitment 
High divorce rate 

Mother has sole right to decide on abortion, 
adoption, or keeping the baby 
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Information Sheet/Teen Parenting Effects Chart (Continued) 





effort c 


Reasor 


Teenage 

father 

(continued) 


Legal responsibility 
Jail or probation 


Father is legally responsible for support of cnild, 
regardless of his age or legal relations* lp *ith 
mother. 

Laws prohibit sexual relations with a femah, under 
eighteen years of age, even if the female agrees. 
Violation of the law may lead to criminal prosecution. 


Grandparents 


Increased expenses 

Reduced freedom 

Social trauma; shock, anger, 
self-questioning; sorrow for teen 
parents 

Conflict over decision making 


Parents are legally responsiole for support of their 
children until age eighteen. Many young mothers 
bring babies home to live with their parents. 

Grandparents rsui^e child care responsibilities 

Teenage parents are unwilling to accept the situation 
and h?.ve no plan to deal adequately with the 
problem. 

Grandparents want to make decisions based tueir 
values, life-st>le, and support capabilities- financial, 
physical, and emotional. Some grandparents do not 
want their daughter \z date again, others wvit her 
*o d^te, hoping she will find som>,one to marry. 


Other 

family 
members 


Raising child 
Stress 

Reduced money available to 
family members 


Teenage parents are not emotionally cr financially 
able to raise a child. 

Ciamped living conditions, financial rutlay, added 
responsibilities 

Mother and baby add expensive items to family 
bud' t, reducing the budget and spendable income 
of the family 


Community 
members 


Financial burden on taxpayers 
and community services 


Tar. monies pav for medical care, social workers, 
special educatioi living costs, costs of deformed 
and, or mentally defective children Unemployment 
creates tax loss 

i 
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Teen Parenting Effects Chart 



Person 



Effects 



Reason 



Infant 



Mothf 



Father 



Grandparents 



O'hers (list) 
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Activity Eleven/Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS) 17 



The student w;ll be able to: 

■ Determine the effect alcoho! can have on an unborn .hild. 

■ Consider the advisability of placing warning labels on alcoholic beverages. 



Introduction 



In June, 1977, Ernest Noble, Director of the National Institute on 
Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, stated that Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
(FAS) is the number one problem in terms of preventable birth defects. 
Mental retardation, learning disabilities, hea~t defects, retarded physical 
growth, small heads, crossed eyes, small eye openings, and hyperactivity 
are symptoms of an FAS baby. It is estimated that 1,500 babies born 
each year are either retarded or physically deformed because their 
mothers drank too much alcohol. 

Alcohol is a powerful central nervous system depressant which affects 
almost every organ in the body. Each time an expectant mother has an 
alcoholic drink, the developing baby drinxs, too. Like everything else 
the expectant mother eats and drinks, the alcohol passes through the 
placenta to the baby and circulates in the baby's blood. While it may 
take the mother only three or four hours to get over the effect of a few 
drinks, it may take the baby twice as long. A baby's immature body is 
not as efficient as an adult's body in burning up the alcohol. 
Recent evidence also suggests that fathers who drink may be responsible 
for fetal defects also. A study of families in which the father was a 
heavy drinker and the mother did not drink revealed mere birth 
defects than in families where neither parent drank alcohol. 
Heavy drinking by the mot! er during the first three months of 
pregnancy is mos' likely to cause f etai abnormalities, since organs and 
body systems are being formed at this time. Heavy drinking at the end 
of pregnancy causes less damage to the baby, but still can result in 
problems. Severe abnormalities are found in babies of chronic 
alcoholics. There is new evidence that even moderate alcoholic 
consumption during early pregnancy may cause abnormalities in the 
fetus. Any of the following categories is considered to be inoderate 
consumption of alcohol: 

2 ounces (60 mL) of bourbon, scotch, gin, vodka, cr rum 
2 tweive-ounce (360 mL) cans of beer 
2 five-ounce (150 mL) glasses of wine 

Sometimes expectant mothers limit their use cf alcohol to special 
occasions. Ho* ver, some researchers believe that drinking o.i the 
weekend or on a holiday during a critical fetal development stage may 
be just as ha r mful as chronic drinking throughout pregnancy. 
Because of the risks tc unborn children, the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) wants producers of alcoholic beverages to put 
labels on wine, beer, and liquor alerting mothers-to-be of the dangers of 
drinking during pregnancy. If the FDA's advice is not followed, the 
U.S. Congress may pass a bill requiring health warning labels which 
emphasize the danger of alcohol to an unborn child. 



l? Th ls material was addled lu ,m Annette 0 Nat™. "Alcohol and Pregnancy." American Bab\ (January 1981) Used with permission 
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Teacher's Directions 



Divide the class into groups of four to six students. Each group is 
to consider itself as staff to a U.S. senator who is corsidering 
legislation which would require w?rning labels regarding Fetal 
Alcohol Syndrome on all alcoholic beverages. Each group will 
develop replies with which the senator can respond to the people 
who have written about the legislation. Have each student prepare a 
reply to two of the following four letters concerning the bill, hach 
group will select the best replies for submission to the senator. 



Letter number one 
Dear Senator: 

I strongly urge you to support and work for the passage of the bill 
which will require that all alcoholic beverages contain a health warning. 
As a doctor who has practiced for the last 15 years in California, I am 
deeply concerned a ut the effect alcohol abuse is having on newborn 
babies. Many new mothers are unaware of the Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
(FAS) and possible mental and/ or physical defects in a baby whose 
mother has drunk excessively during pregnancy. I believe that if 
warning labels were placed on all wine, beer, and liquor bottles, the 
general public would become aware of the FAS problem and that many 
birth defects could be preven + ed. The general public is unaware of the 
relationship between alcohol consumption and possible birth defects. 
Alcohol abuse is increasing, and future parents must be alerted to the 
risk to their unborn children. 

Sincerely, 

Boris Conley, M.D. 

Letter number two 
Dear Senator: 

I am writing about a very important personal problem. My daughter is 
expecting her second child, and I am afraid she is drinking too much. I 
read that there is a bill before the Senate which would require pro- 
ducers to put a label on alcohol to warn against birth defects. Please 
do everything you can to get this " c sed. My daughter will not 
listen to me. She thinks that her drinki , will not affect he: baby. She 
quit smoking because of the warning on cigarette packages. If alcohol 
were labeled dangerous, I think she would limit her drinking. I am so 
worried about my daughter and her new baby. Please help us by 
passing the bill to label alcohol as dangerous to pregnant women. 



Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Mabel Moore 

Letter number three 
Dear Senator: 

I am writing about a ridiculous bill that Congress is considering. I refer 
to the bill which requires alcohol to be labeled as harmful to the health 
of unborn children. As a liquor store owner, I want to say mat no 
unborn children will be able to read the label! Seriously, I do not think 
that such a label will do any good. People who want to drink will 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



drink -label or no label. I am sure that anyone expecting a baby will 
cut down on alcohol, sweets, and junk food automatically. No one 
wants an unhealthy baby. This bill would cost the liquor industry 
money, and it would cost the government money to enforce it. Future 
parents are old enough and responsible enough to decide about drinking 
without interference from the government. Please do everything you can 
to defeat this bill. 

Thank You, 
George Beardley 

Letter number four 
Dear Senator: 

I am a senior in high school, and I am writing as part of a Consumer 
and Homemaking Education class assignment. The teacher told us that 
there might be a new law statin* that cans and bottles containing 
alcohol have to be labeled as being unhealthful for prepnant mothers. I 
do not think that this legislation is a good idea. I think there are too 
manv laws already— especially for teenagers. If this bill is passed, it will 
scare people, i do not think drinking can affect an unborn baby, 
anyway. Warning labels do not do any good either. I smoke cigarettes 
and most of my frit nds do, too. None of us pays any attention to the 
cigarette warning labels. Do not pass another unnecessary law! 

Yours truly, 
John Elakely 

2. Have each group select the best letters. Each group will choose a 

ookesperson to read the letters to the rest of the class. 

3. discuss each letter. Would the senator be likely to sign the bill? 
How would the senator who received the letter feel? 

4. Poll the class members as to whether they are for or against a oill 
which would require warning labels about Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
on all alcoholic beverage containers. 

5. Write individual letters, or a class letter, to U.S. senators regarding 
such a bill which is under consideration in the U.S Congress. 

Invite speakers from Alcoholics Anonymous, another ilcoholism 
treatment program, or a well baby clinic to discuss alcoholism, 
alcohol as a substance abuse, or alcohol's effect on the unborn fetus. 
Present the program dunng *n assembly or lunchtime to the other 
students at your school. 

Resources 

For more information on the effects of drinking during pregnancy, write 
for these pamphlets: 

Alcohol and Your Unborn Baby. National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, MD 20857. 

Before You Drink, Think; When You Drink, Your Unborn Baby Does, 
Too!; DATA: Drugs, Alcohol, and Tobacc^ Abuse During Preg- 
nancy, The March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation, iiox 2000, 
White Plains, NY 10602. 
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Activity Twelve/Children of Alcoholics 



The student will be able to: 

■ Understand the influence an alcoholic pa r ent can have on his or her children. 

■ Identify community resources that assist relatives and friends of alcoholics. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



National averages and estimates indicate that one out of every four 
people in school may have an alcoholic parent. Children of alcoholics 
are four times more likely to become alcoholics than children of 
nonalcoholic parents. It is estimated that half of all known alcoholics 
come from families with at least one alcoholic parent. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) is an organization whose members are 
v/orking to overcome alcoholism. The only requirement for a person to 
join this group is a desire to stop drinking. Al-Anon, a branch of 
Aljcholics Anonymous, was organized for the husbands and wives of 
alcoholics. Alateen, an outgrowth of Al-Anon, helps teenage sons and 
daughters cope with their home situation. This organization gives them 
the opportunity to meet and talk to others with similar problems. 

1. Write the phone numbers and addresses of local chapters of Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA), Al-Anon, and Alateen on the chalkboard. 

2. Have students offer advice to the following two letter writers: In the 
response to the first letter, have students include the local address 
and phone numbei of Al-Anon. In the response to the second letter, 
have students include the local address and phone number of 
Alateen. Have students share their letters of advice with the class. 
Display the letters on the class bulletin board. 

Letter number one 

I am twenty-five years old a id have a twenty-two-year-oki wife. I think 
she has a drinking problem, but she says she does not. I know her 
parents both drank a lot, and I know she and her friends used to drink 
a lot before she and I got married. When I get home after work, she 
smells like alcohol; and, instead of fixing dinner, she wants to pour me a 
drink. We want to start a family soon, but I am afraid the baby will 
not be healthy if my wife is drinking. She says I am suspicious and do 
not trust her. We are beginning to argue a lot. I wish she would just 
admit that she has a drinking problem, and then ma^he I could help 
her. What should I do? 

Ron 

Letter number two 

I am 14 years old and 1 have a real problem. My mother and father 
drink a lot, and lately their drinking has been getting worse. Sometimes 
they come home from *' ork late, and they have been drinking. They 
yell at me and my younger brother and sometimes hit us. I am afraid 
and embarrassed to have friends over to my house, and I am worried 
about my brother. We both try to do our best in school, and we do all 
our chores at home, but nothing seems to please our parents I am 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 


afraid my brother is staiting to drink beer with his seventh grade 
fnends. I do not know what to do. 

I do not know whether to talk to my parents about my brother or to 
tell them how much I worry about them when they come home late 
after drmking. What do you think I should do? 

Lynne 

3. Invite a speaker to class from Alcoholics Anonymous, Al-Anon, or 
Alateen. (First poll the students to learn from which group the> 
woi'ld prefer to have a spea er.) Have the stMdents prepare questions 
beforehand to ask the speaker. 




Activity Thirteen/Death: How Survivors Cope 


The student will be able tc: 

■ Consider personal reactions of others to the loss of a loved one. 

■ Discuss or role-play reactions to the situation chart. 


Introduction 
Students' Directions 


The death of a family member or of a close friend can be a major 
crisis in one's lifetime. Death can occur at any stage of the life cycle. 
An unexpected or accidental death is more difficult to cope „ith than 
death from illness or old age. In either case, the open expression of 
grief can make a person's adjustment to a death easier than the 
repression of mourning and feelings of loss. Natural reactions to the 
death of a loved one are shock, depression, anger, and childish behavior 
by the survivor (forgetfulness, dependence, temper tantrums, and so 
forth). 

Grieving survivors need the support and understanding of their friends 
and family as they go through stages of mourning. Listening to the 
person and accepting feelings of loss and saaness can be very helpful. 
Distracting a friend from his or her grief may make the friend feel even 
more lonely and hopeless. Friends of those in mourning can also help 
by recalling happy memories of the loved one, rather than dwelling on 
the loss. For each individual, it is essential to complete mourning for 
the !oss cf a loved one in his or her own way, in whatever length of 
time is necessary. 

1. Fill in the situation chart individually. Then, as a clas*, discuss your 
responses to each situation. (Roie-piaying in small groups might 
allow individuals to imagine creative responses to a sensitive 
situation.) 

2. Note the importance of death in the plot of a novel, serious movie, 
or television drama. Is it a central part of the plot? Could it have 
been omitted? Did it affect the character development in the drama? 
How did the characters respond to and rope with the death? 
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Situation Chart 



Situation 



► nat would you do' } 



Have you known oj a 
similar situation' Tell 
about it. 



What did you do ' 



What else could you do'' 



1. Two sixteen-year-olds, best 
friends, were in a car 
accident. One of them was 
killed. What should be the 
classir^tes' response to the 
survivor? 

2. The mother of your close 
friend dies unexpectedly. 
What is your lesponse to the 
friend and family? 

3. A seventeen-year-old is 
killed instantly in a 
motorcycle accident. He was 
new to school and had few 
friends. Kis brother is a 
freshman a. the same school. 

t What should be the 
classmates' and teachers 1 
responses to the brother? 

4. A grandparent of your 
best riend is dying of cancer 
and is living at home. What 
is your response to your 
friend, to the grandparent, 
and the rest of the family 7 

5. The neighbors 1 
two-year-old daughter 
drowned in a swimming pool. 
What is your response to the 
five-year-old sister? To the 
parents? 
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Activity Fourteen/Teenage Suicide 



The student will be able to: 

■ Identify myths and fake beliefs about suicide. 

■ Understand how to help a person who is thinking about suicide. 



Students' Directions 



0 



1. Answer the True/ False questions in this activity. 

2. Read "Clues for Potential Suicides: How to Help" in this activity. 

3. Form into groups of four or five students. Complete "How Would 
You Respond?" in this activity. Different members of the group may 
play the role of each troubled person. Other members of the group 
may play the roles of friends and family. 

4. Share your decisions with the rest of the group when you have 
decided on the best response to each situation present in "How 
Would You Respond?" 

5. Find the community resources in your area where people considering 
suicide, their friends, or family may find help. 

6. Present additional class discussion topics, which might be as follows: 

a. Have you knows* anyone who coaunittcd suicide? 

b. Have you known someone who threatened to do so? What did 
you do? 

c. Have you ever thought of committing suicide yourself? What 
prevented you? 

As a community service or personal development and leadership 
activity, have your FHA-HERO chapter sponsor a school assembly 
or awareness week focusing on teenage suicide. The assembly could 
feature a keynote speaker from the local suicide prevention center or 
hotline counselor, police officer, emergency center staff member, 
physician, child of a parent who committed suicide, or a person who 
has unsuccessfully attempted suicide. The objectives of the assembly 
oi awareness week would be to teach students to recognize the 
behaviois in others that indicate potential suicide and to become 
aware of community agencies for suicide prevention. 

Dues for Potential Suicides: How to Help 

This section contains information about the beha\ior of potential 
suicides and ways to help these people. 

• Recognize the clues. Look for signs of deep depression within an 
individual. Listen for threats of suicide and statements such as, "I 
have nothing to live for" or "I wish I were dead." Note whether 
the person becomes withdrawn and isolated from others. When the 
person's depression lifts, remain alert to possible suicidal the .ghts 

• Trust your feelings. If you think someone is in danger of 
committing suicide, do not let others talk you into ignoring signals 
of suicide. 
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Students' Diiections 

(Continued) 



Tell others. Share your knowledge of a possible suicide with 
fiiends, parents, teachers, or anyone who might help in such a 
crisis. If someone tells you of a plan to commit suicide, your first 
responsibility is to save a life— not a secret 

Do not leave a suicidal person alone. Stay with the person until 
help arrives or the crisis passes. 

Be a sensitive listener. Encourage the person to talk and sympathize 
with him or her. Do not make an indifferent statement such as, 
"Everything will be al! right tomorrow. M 

Recommend professional help. Put pressure on the person to seek 
professional help, either during a crisis or after an attempt at 
suicide. Encourage the person to continue the therapy, even if 
doing so is difficult. 

Show the person that you care. Help him or her to feel worthwhile 
and liked. 



Ho ' Would You Respond? 

1. A school friend comes to class wearing a long-sleeved shirt; his 
bandaged wruts are barely showing. He tells his friends of a suicide 
aitempt and then swears them to secrecy. 

2. Your friend's fourteen-year-old brother wants to know the number of 
aspirin needed to take for an overdose. He then wants to give away 
his chess set, baseball mitt, and favorite tapes and records. 

3. A student returns to class after being absent for almost two weeks. 
You do not know her very well, but you heard that her mother took 
her life. 

4. Your friend's older sister has broken up with her boyfriend and has 
lost her job. She told her sister that she does not want to live. You 
and her sister think she has a handgun in her room. 

5. Someone you feel close to threatens suicide but refuses to talk to 
you seriously about those threats. The person seems depiessed one 
moment and cheerful the next. 
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Teenage Suicide Quiz 



T F 1. 



T F 



T F 



T F 



True-False Questions 

Rose has lost interest in her friends and her interest in hiking and 
bird-watching. She has given away her binoculars and her favorite bird 
books. She is probably just going through a phase. 

Steve thieatens to kill himself whenever he is angry or hurt. Because he 
talks so much about suicide, he probably will not attempt it. 

Craig tried to kill himself with an overdose of pills. After his parents found him, 
he was rushed to the emergency ward and his stomach was pumped. After 
surviving this painful experience, he probably will not attempt suicide again. 
Jackie had been unhappy for several weeks and told her closest friend that she 
wanted to die. During the past few days, she had seemed cheerful and relaxed; 
ner suicidal thoughts must have passed. 

Nothing can stop someone who has decided to commit suicide. 
When talking to a person who is suicidal, it is important to be cheerful and say 
something like, "You'll feel better tomorrow," or "You're a lot better off than a 
lot of people we know. Pull yourself together." 

The child of a parent who died by suicide usually tries to forget the parent. It 
would be harmful to talk to the child about his or her parent. 

Do not talk ahou* -ucide in frcnt of a depressed person. He or she may be 
influenced. 

All of the previously listed statements are false. They represent some of the myths 
whirh surround suicide. 

Match the following lettered statements to the previously listed numbered statements. 
The lettered statements explain why the numbered statements are false. 

Number of 
the False 
statement 



T 
T 



F 
F 



5. 

6. 



T F 7. 



T F 8 



A. A deeply despairing person needs to be listened to and to be understood 

Rather than cheerful words and advice, the person needs to hear a 
statement like, "I think I understand how terrible you feel." 

B. A person who loses interest in friends and hobbies, who undergoes a 

personality change, or who gives away personal belongings may be showing 
signs of suicidal thoughts. 

— C. No one is suicidal all the time. Sometimes death wishes are very strong, 
and at other times the person tries to cope with life. Also, even the most 
suicidal person bus mixed feelings about death and shifts from wanting to 
live to wanting to die until the last moment. 

D. One does not give a suicidal person ideas about suicide. This person 

already has been considering it. One can help by bringing suicidal thoughts 
into the open so that the problems can be talked about. 

E. A large number of suicides take place just when the person begins to feel 

more relaxed and happy. The depressed person ma> have more energy to 
carry out the act or may feel more peaceful and happy because the final 
decision for suicide has been reached. 
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Teenage Suicide Quiz (Continued) 



F. People who talk about killing themselves are asking for help and are giving 

clues about their suicidal thoughts. Psychiatrists and psychologies who 
specialize in working with teenagers agree that those who often threaten 
suicide have serious suicidal thoughts. 

G. For one who attempts suicide, the first time is the hardest. A person finds 

it easier to try a second or third time if the conditions which brought 
about the attempt have not improved. Four out of every five suicide 
victims have made previous attempts. 

H. The survivor of a parent who has committed suicide needs to talk to a 

professional person who is trusted: a minister, rabbi, physician, psychiatrist, 
social worker, or teacher. The young person needs to bring out feelings of 
guilt, blame, and fear rather than keep these feelings inside. The family 
members who are left behind also need the sympathetic understanding of 
friends and relatives. They need to open their hearts to someone who 
simply wil! listen, neither offering advice nor giving judgment. 



Aiswers (A)6,(B) 1, (C) 5, (D) 8; (E) 4; (F) 2; (G) 3, (H) 7 
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7 

Parenting Your Parents 



Tim chapter is about children caring for their parents. The 
population in the United Itates of persons sixty-five years anu 
older is ^apidly increasing. Parenting skills are necessary for 
children of the agir.g because aduit children assume new roles as 
their parents become dependent. 

Many young people have few opportunities to inie act with the 
aged. This situation can cause them to form negative stereotypes 
of n.der neor 1 . 

Interacti . *ith the agec 1 is an important teaching tool in this 
chapter. K<Hew the following guidelines for interviewing an elderly 
person: 

• Respect the individual as a person. 

• Encourage the older perso*. to express his or her feelings and 
inte r eets. 

• Be a good listener. 

Do not be anxious; thi? behavior might be mistaken f or 
insincerity. 

• Let your personality s^ine through. 

• V jit regularly; be faithful. 

• Do not give medical adv.ee or suggestions 

• Telephone the person if you cannot follow through on what you 
promised. 
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The activities in this chapter will help *he student develop abilities to: 

■ Appreciate the individuality and nee"?s of the elderly. 

■ Identify some advantages of aging. 

■ Evaluate their attitudes ahojt parenting their parents, 
fit Project their life-styles into the future. 

■ Project their roies .« the possible care or support of their parents. 

■ Determine ways to help older individuals. 

■ Determine v rM 's older indivkii As can help students. 

■ Understanc i? ..elegies for li/ing in harmony w ; th the elderly. 



Key Generalizations 



• 



NOTE: These generalizations may be found on pages 13 and 14 of 
Curriculum Dergn for Parenthood Education. 

1. T>: aging process begin? at birth and coi .inues throughout life, 
ending at death. 

2. Individuals vary in physical aging for a variety of factors, 
including genetic herbage, healtli care, nutrition, stress, and 
environment. 

3. The aging process is not caused by disease, biu an individual's 
vulnerability to disease increases with age. 

4. Mido!^-a*!ed parents are faced with their own aging problems, 
which include getting older in a youth oriented society, fearing 
loss of job opportunities, adjusting to body hormonal changes 
anu resulting changes in appearance, ard recognizing 
parenting need: of their grown children. 

5. The population lining to be more than sixty-five years of age is 
increasing at a greater iate than ever before. 

6. The average life expectancy of wome;i is greater than that lor 
men. 

7. Experiences a person has had with individuals in other stages of 
th" life cycle influence his or her attitudes toward those particular 
age groups. 

8. A person's attitude toward aging is inflt'diced by society. 

9. Because youn fe people m,*y have had limited opportunities to 
interac. with tne aged, they may have negative attitudes about the 
aged. 

10. The treatmen' p.nd status of older people vary within culture and 
ethnic groups. 

11. The aging parent derives satisfaction Ihrcugh the achievement of 
other family members. 
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Key Generalizations 

(Continued) 



Activities 



^ EDA 
3 



EDA 
© EDA 

© EDA 



12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

I n 

I A 



The quality of a family's relationships will have considerable 
impact on the amount and kinds of services a family s, wi'ling to 
provide to it c rlderly members. 

Similar parenting skills ai~ required in the care of another 
person, whether it is a child or an older person. 

In I; te middle age the adult offspring may experience a decline in 
energy, finances, and health and may be ess able than before to 
help their elderly parents 

Some older people have relatives who ^ov:de some services 
especial'y in times of ■ : s's 

Older people's social contacts ,vith friends and neighbors tend to 
decrease with increasing age and widowhood. 

Elderly people living in the community place a high value on 
self-reliance and independence. 

Many elderly people do not want to accept services from agencies 
because they feel that by doing so they are accer.. : ig chanty. 



19. O^der people have the time and the expenem e to provide 
assistance to younger members of the comnn nity. 



1. Administer the pretest. 

?.. Present the following ,cudent acti\ ities, wlvcli appear in this 
section: 

Activity One— Understanding the Needs of the Elderly 

• Appreciate the individuality and needs of the elderly person 
Activity Two— Viewing the World Through Rose-Colored Glasses 

• Identify some advantages of aging. 

Activity Three— Taking Care oi One's Parents 

• Evaluate personal attitudes about taking car of one's parents. 

• Compare personal attitudes with those of class members and 
parents. 

Activity Four— Foreseeing Your Future in the Year 2033 

• Explore life-styles in the future. 

Activity Five— Projecting Future Roles 

• Project roles in the possible care or support of parents 

Activity Six— Giving and Getting 

• Determine ways to he ] p older individuals 

• Determine ways that older individuals can help students and other 
young people. 

Activity Seven— Living with the Elderly 

• Define strategies for living in harmony with the elderly. 

3. Administer the post-te.t. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



J. List three advantages of aging: 
a. 
b. 
c. 



2. How do you feel about the possibility of parenting ycur parents? 



3. Name three skills or forms of help you are capable of offering to an older person* 
a. 

b. 
c. 

4. Name three skills or forms of help an older person can offer >ou: 
a. 

b. 
c. 

5. Name a person who made a significant contribution to his or her community aft^ r 
his or her sixty-fifth birthday. 



6. Give two challenges and iheir solutions that a family with teenagers would face if a 
grandparent came to iive with them 

a. 

b. 

7 Give an example of an untrue stereotype or common misconcept:on y r ung people 
have about tb** elderW. 



Answers ( I th ough 4) open, (5) p 344. (6) open, (7) page 34 1 
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Activity One/Understanding the Needs of the Elderly 1 



The student will be able to: 

■ Appreciate the individuality and needs of the elderly person. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



The needs of children and the elderly are often similar because of the 
care these groups require. The variety of life experiences and intellectual 
development of the aged make them a diverse group with unique needs 
and things to offer. Children are a more homogenous group because of 
their lack of life experiences and limited physical, emotional, and 
cognitive growth. 

The greatest concern of t' e aged is with the loss of control over their 
personal lives. These people wait to make decisions regarding their 
health care, environment, finances, and daily living. Seniors need to 
have people listen to them, respect their achievements, and acknowledge 
their many life experiences. Fulfillment of this need is not only 
the/apeutic, but it also validates an elderly person's years of work and, 
in many cases, struggle. 

1. Have the students complete "how Wise Are You About Aging?" in 
this activity. 

2. View filmstrips on aging such as Buttrick's Growing Older series or 
the American Home Economics Association's Insights on Aging. 
View the film Peege, produced by Phoenix Films, 1974. 

3. Have a geriatric specialist speak to the class about the physical, 
emotional, and psychological changes a person experiences as he or 
she ages. Have a senior citizen speak to the class about the needs 
and expei ences of an aging person. 

4. Invite a member of the Grey Panthers, Older Women's League, or 
local Council on Aging to speak to the class about the legal rights 
of the aged. 

5. Develop a list of the needs of the elderly. Compaie it with other 
lists made by students in class and discuss the different viewpoints. 

6. Have students interview an elderly person about changes he or she 
has experienced in a lifetime. Compile a visual history depicting 
changes in local environment, values, mores, economic and social 
changes, homes, automobiles, and household items. Use old 
newspapers, literature, or old photographs for illustrations. 

To provide an opportunity lor leadership development, plan an 
on-campus Vcuth-Senior Citizen Conference to develop 
communication between older persons and young people. Have class 
representatives jointly plan the day of exchange with representatives 
of the senior citizens group. Have a keynote speaker, followed by 
small and large discussion groups. This type of group activity can be 
a way to encourage intergenerational group exchange, with minimum 
anxiety for all parties. 



'This i :tmty *as developed by Nancy S/ydelko, Sanger Unified School District 
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How Wl*e Are You About Aging? 



T F 1. Most elderly people live in their own homes. 

T F 2. All elderly people experience physical changes at the same rate. 

T F 3. Older people have fewer expenses than young people in nost areas except 
medical care. 

T F 4. Older people need privacy just like younger people. 

T F 5. Maintaining personal independence is one of the major concerns of the 
elderly. 

T F 6. The physical process of aging begins in adolescence. 

T F 7. Older people cannot work in regular jobs because they are not 
dependable. 

T F 8. Mo:: oldc people have little fear of failure. 

T F 9. Current events are of l ; ttle interest to older people 

T F 10. Older people like to be left alone. 

T F 11, Retirement makes an older person feel useless 

T F 12. Retired people do not have regular schedules. 

T F 13. If a person's body is ^ging, sne or he is probably enile, too. 

T F^ !4. The major source of come for most elderly persons i* Social Security 
benefits. 

T F 15. A large percentage ^f elderly people identify fear of crime as one of their 
greatest concerns. 

T F 16. Older people like to do things their own way. They do not listen to new 
ways. 

T F 17. Most elderly people should live in nursing homes 

T F 18. A national health plan designed to meet many of the medical expenses of 
the elderly is Medicare. 

T F 19. An innarr.mation of the joints experienced by many older people is called 
arthritis. 

T F 20. Sc/ne physical changes experienced by older people are loss of skin tone, 
difficulty hearing or seeing, and sluggish circulation 



Answers (1)1; (2) F; (3) f (4) T, (5) T; (6) T, (7) F, ( u ) T, (9) F, (10) F, (I 1) 1, (12) h (13) F, (14) T, (15) T, (16) F. (17) F, (18) 
T,(19)T;(20)T 
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Activity Two/Viewing the World Through Rose-Colored Glasses 2 


The student 
■ identify 


will be able to: 
some advantages of aging. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Get a pair of noncorrective ro^e-colored eye glasses or sun glasses, if 
possible. If they are not avaiiab e, make a ^air from cardboard and 
pieces of rose acetate or cellophane (These supplies may be found in 
art supply stores.) 

2. Have the students give five disadvantages of growing old. Then have 
each student put on the rose -colored glasses and offer five 
advantage? of aging. The glasses emphasize the optimistic viewpoint 
and keep the discussion lively. Allow students enough time to 
prepare their presentations. 

3. Invite five men and women who are at least sixty-five years of age 
to visit the class. Cnoose positwe examples of active, invoived, 
engaging citizens or community leaders. 




i .einforce classroom learnings and provide an opportunity for 
community outreach, plan a program (meal, craft exchange, and so 
forth) for some senior citizens in your area. Have the students talk 
and share with the elderly and report their findings back to the 
class. Invite some of the senior citizens to class to give personal 
evaluations of the program and the opportunities for interaction with 
members. 


Activity Three/Taking Care of One's Parents 3 


The student will be able to: 

■ Evaluate personal attitudes about taking care of one's parents. 

■ Compare personal attitudes with those of class members and parents. 


Teacher's Directions 

t 


1. Provide each student with an identical piece of paper and a pencii to 
give each person anonymity. (Students may disguise their 
handwriting, if necessary.) Discuss the psychological relef that is 
found in consciously expressing a fear, a worry, or a problem. 

2. Have the students write a statement about a worry they have 
concerning the aging of their parents. 

3. Collect these statements and redistribute them to the class Have 
each student write a reaction to the statement that he or she 
receives. They may express support for the other student's fea^s in 
the statement; they may identify assistance or a community resource 
foi help. 

4. Attach the students' reaction to the original statements and 
redistribute the papers for a second reaction. When the students are 
finished, attach their statements and reactions to the wall or bulletin 


2 This activity was developed by 
Mbid 


Nancy Szydelko. Sanger Unified School District 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



board so that each student can read his or her statement, the two 
reactions, and all the other statements or reactions. 

5. Follow up with a class discussion: 

a. What kinds of concerns were expressed most often 7 

b. What were some of the reactions or suggestions offered? 

c. What other fears, worries, or problems were expressed? 

d Can anything be done by the person now to lessen the :oncern? 
e Discuss whether we should tell our parents about our concerns. 



Activity Four/For seeing Your Future in the Year 2033 4 



The student will be able to: 
■ Explore life-styles in the future. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Today, 1 1 percent of all Americans are over sixty-five years of age. 
This is 23 million people. By the year 2033, it is estimated that 15 
percent of the population w'U be sixty-five or older. Of those 40 million 
men and women, one of them will be you. 

1. Prepare this bulletin >oard: 



Shaung Your Life with Someone 



Living with Your Children 



Starting Anothei Career 



Traveling- 



Nursing Home' 



fiv Yourself 



Whei* Will 



You Be in 2033? 



Poor Health 




Remarried 



2 Have each student draw a picture ol himself or \erseif in the year 
2033. Discuss how they see themselves in the future. 

3. Have students read "How Old Is Old?" that appears in this activity 
Ask them again how they see themselves in the future. 

4. Have each student idennfy examples from television, literature, 
history, or thj local community of an older person who has achieved 
or made a significant contribution to society. 

5. Poll the students to see whether ^iey have changed their attitude 
about aging since completing this activity. Use a scale from one to 
ten, ten being a total change of attitude. 



4 This activity adapted from a module by Jean Stcuart, Sanger Unified School District 
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Teacher's Directions 

(Continued) 



How Old Is Old? 

These people continue to work past what we consider retirement age 
into their seventies, ghties, or nineties. All have helped prove that it is 
the person, not the age he or she is, who contributes to society 

• Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr , was sixty-one when he began hi* third 
career as Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. He wrote 
important decisions shortly befo r e his ninetieth birthdav 

• Golda Meir became Prime Minister of Israel at the age of 
seventy-one and serve J for five years 

• Benjamin Franklin invented bifocal lenses when lie was in his 
seventies. At the age of seventy, he became the first United States 
ambassador to France. 



Ignace Paderewski, the Polish statesman, did not start to become a 
concert pianist until he was in his fifties. 

The Roman statesman Cato started learning Greek when he was in 
his eighties. 

Ronald Reagan became President of the United States when he was 
seventy years old. 

Mother Theresa received the Ncbel Peace Prize in 1979 at the age 
of sixty-nine. 

Marth? Graham changed dance by fusing ballet with her own style 
of modern improvisation. She retired from performing at the age of 
seventy-six but continued to choreograph ?nd direct the famous 
Martha Graham CT.er of Contemporary Dance. 

Edward "Duke" Ellington taught himself piano and went on to 
develop one of America': most famous ja/7 styles. At sixty-six he 
toured the world as z cultural ambassador for the U.S. State 
Department. At seventy-one, he was elected to the songwriter's Hall 
of Fame. 

Imogene Cunningham, onr of America's foremost photographers, 
actively worked at her art in her nineties in San Francisco. 
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Activity Five/Projecting Future Roles 5 




The student will be able to: 

■ Projec roles in the possible care or support of parents. 


Introduction 


A unique relationship occurs when the child needs to provide special 
support and care for an aging and/or disabled parent. After receiving 
attention and care from their parents since birth, children often have 
difficulty dealing with the role reversal required of them n parenting 
their parents. Parents are not comfortable with role reversal either. 
Have you thought about this? 


Students' Directions 


1. Complete the questionnaire "Future Projections" on the following 
page. Take a second copy home for your parents to complete. 



2. Compare and discuss the future projections both you and your 
parents have made. 



3. Report the results of your discussion with your parents to the cla:,s. 

4. Have the students tell what they admire about their mother, father, 
or guardian. List these traits on the board. Discuss whether the 
students would be able and/or willing to use these traits when 
parenting their parents 

5. Have the students write an essay in which they predict their housing 
need, food intake chants, social life patterns, financial status, and 
leadership activities after retirement from an active wage-earning or 
homemakmg role. 



5 Thij activity was developed by Nancy S/ydelko. Sanger Unified School Dist-ici 
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Future Projections 



This q -stionnaire is to .ncourage you to imagine what the future will be like ?nd to talk 
to your parents about it. The best procedure is to involve all children, parents, and 
grandparents in the discussion. 

1. How old will you be when your parents require care or financial support 9 

2. i!ow old will your parems be when they require care or financial support 0 

3. Will you care for your parents? 

4. Will your parents ask you to care for them, or will you \olunteer assistance? 

5. Will other brothers, sisters, or family membeis help 9 

6. Will your parents be married? 

7. What will happen if one parent dies before the other" 

8. How will you care for your parents 9 

9. Will you be living nearby? 

10. Will you quit your job to take care of ycur parents? 

1 1. Will you need to get a second job to support your parents? 

12. Will you have children? 

13. What can you offer to your parents as they age? 

14. What could parents do for you? Your family? 

15. If you do not take care of your parents, who will? 

16. Could you care for a disabled (ill, alcoholic, blind, and so forth) parent? 

17 How would you feel about giving care instead of receiving care as you have l »een? 
18. How do you imagine your parents will feel? 
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Activity S' Giving and Getting 6 



The student will be able to: 

■ Determine ways to help older individuals. 

■ Determine ways that older individuals can hei r students and other young 
people. 



Students' Directions 



1 Complete the following chart in class. 



Give 


Get 


Things I can do for 
older individuals 


Things older individuals 

can do for me i 


1. 




1. 




A.. 




2. 




3. 




3. 




4. 




4. 




5. 




5. 


1 



2. After completing the chart, visit with at least one older person and 
ask him or her to add items to the lists. Use colored ink to indicate 
the items added during the interview, showing your ideas and the 
older person's ideas. 

To extend classroom learnings, develop leadership, and provide a 
community service, develop a community outreach project with 
senior citizens based on the results of the interviews obtained in this 
activity. 



*This activity was developed by Nancy Szydelko, Sanger Unified School District 
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Activity Seven/Living with the Elderly 7 



The student will be able to: 
■ Define strategies for living in harmony with the elderly. 



T eacher's Directions 



1. Give four 3 x 5-inch (8x13 cm) file cards to each student. 

2. Have the students, on erch card, write one challenge that their 
families would have if one of their grandparents moved into their 
home. These challenges may include some of the difficulties of living 
with older people. 

3. Appoint a recorder to write the students' responses on the board or 
overhead projector. 

4. Ask each student to report one item from his or her card. Accept all 
responses without judgment. Continue this procedure around the 
room until all the students' responses have been received. 

5. H ve the students combine duplicates or similar responses by 
suggesting the consolidation or elimination of statements. Note: A 
response canrot be taken off the list or combined unless both 
students agree that it is acceptable and that its removal would not 
cause the meaning to be lost. 

6. Have the students rank the top ten challenges based on the number 
of times thev were mentioned by class rrembers. 

7. Have the students suggest, from the list compiled, at least one 
method family members could use to alleviate or help the situation. 
The end result should be a list of ten challenges and at least ten 
solutions. 

Present a public forum on aging to extend classroom learnings and 
increase public awareness. Invite guest speakers you have had in class 
to present the total concerns (e.g., health, finances, nutrition, emotional 
needs, transportation) of the older individual. Members can introduce 
speakers moderate the panel, provide publicity, plan the program and 
refreshm. nts, and seat guests. 



7 This activity was devrlopcd by Nancy Szydeiko. Sanger Unified School District 
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Community Resources Available 
to Help Individuals and Families 



Young people should be informed of the availability and location of 
community resources for assistance to families. A person's primary 
resource is his or her nuclear and extended family. When family 
members have tried to resolve problems themselves and have found 
no relief, they need to know which agencies can assist them. 

In this chapter, students learn about community agencies and 
resources that are available to help individuals and families. Because 
each community has its own unique network of agencies and services, 
teachers will need to become familiar with local community services 
before teaching this unit. The telephone book will assist both teachers 
and students in determining whether the agency is privately funded or 
is a city, county, state, or federal agency. Legislators may also 
provide directories of resources available in the community. 

This chapter is especially well-suited for FriA-HERO projects and 
instruction because community outreach ; s one of the six program 
components of an active program. Su ,nts will learn to use and to 
provide services in their communities through activities in this 
chapter. 
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Know Your Community Resources 



The activities in this chapter will help the student develop abilities to: 

■ Define and give examples of human resources. 

■ Define and give examples of nonhuman resources, 
a Recognize personal resources. 

■ Identify community agencies or resources that offer assistance to families in 
times of stress. 

■ Plan an in-depth communiiy service project. 

■ Respond to crises of other persons. 

■ Provide information and referral assistance for questions related to parenting 
?nd child c? r e. 

■ Prepare an_ present a slide show illustrating selected services or resources 
available in the community. 

■ Apply knowledge of community resources to probltms of families in crises. 



Key Generalizations 



NOTE: Additional generalizations may je found on pages 12 and 13 of 
the Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education. 

1. If family members arc encouraged to attempt to resolve problems 
confrontirj their household, the family tends to be strengthened by 
the process. 

2. The use of available resources (personal, neighborhood, and 
community) may enable one to achieve goals at lower costs. The use 
of available resources enables persons from economically depressed 
areas to obtain free and inexpensive services from their communities. 

3. Every attempt should be made to help the family become 
independent and s^lf -sufficient. 

4. Outside assistance should be made available to families in trouble 
when they have eAhausted their resources for achieving a solution. 

5. Teenage fathers may have problems that are often overlooked when 
services are provided. 

6. Families in our society often do net receive the kind of support they 
need to function effectively as parems. 

7. Community institutions facilitate the functioning of the family in 
society. 

8. Family functions are sometimes provided by outside agencies serving 
as family substitutes. 

9. Community involvement pi- vides an opportunity to expand a 
person's interests and interpersonal relation skills. 



384 



Activities 

EDA 

© EDA 

© EDA 
© EDA 
© 

© EDA 

© EDA 



1. Administer the pretest. 

2. Present the following student activities, which appear in this 
chapter: 

Activity One — Resource Identification 

• Define and give examples of human resources. 

• Define and give examples of nonhuman resources. 

• Recognize personal resources. 

Activity Two — Location and Use of Resources 

• Identify community resources that offer assistance in tire of stress. 

Activity Three— Students' Ability to Provide Community Resources 
® Plan an in-depth community service project. 

Activity Four — Students' Response to Crises 

• Respond to crisis situations of other persons. 

Activity Five — Information Service 

• Provide information and referral assistance for questions related to 
child care and parenting. 

Activity Six — Slide Show Report of Community Services 

• Prepare and present a slide show illustrating selected services or 
resources available in the community. 

Activity Seven— Resources for Families Experiencing a Crisis 

• Apply knowledge of community resources to problems of families 
experiencing crisis. 

3. Administer the post-test. 
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Pretest and Post-Test 



1. What are four human resources? 



a. 
b. 



c. 
d. 



2. What are four nonfriman resources available to vou? 



a. 
b. 



c. 
d. 



3. Name six of your personal resources. (They may be human or nonhuman.) 



a. 
b. 
c. 



d. 
e. 

L 



4. Identify ten community resources available to you. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



5 Suggest one way you could be a resource to someone m your communitv. 



6. Suggest one way your ciass, a group of friends, and you could provide a service 
to your commum.v. 



Answers (I) intelligence, physical strength, ability to pla> musical instrument. dbiht> to care for children, (2) cit> hall, library, 
credit card, shopping center, (3) monev, knowledge of animals, energy, ability to communicate, automobile or bicycle, health, 
and ( *) free clinic, hospital, tennis rourts park, fire department, hot line, school personnel, college university, newspapers tele- 
vision, minister, priest, vo'unteer bureau 
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Activity One/Resource Identification 



The student will be able to: 

■ Define and give examples of human resources. 

IS Define and give examples of nonhuman resources. 

■ Recognize personal lesources. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



Human resources arc skills or talents possessed or developed by a 
person for his or her own use; e.g., knowledge, time, or energy. 

Nonhuman resources are tangible items or possessions owned by a 
person, agency, or business which are available for free, loan, or 
purchase to people or other agencies; e.g., money or credit, material 
possessions, or business or government services. 

Families who make use ol community resources find that it is possible 
to supplement their personal resources and obtain more of the things 
they need or want. 

Resources are limited; a resource used for one purpose may not be 
available for another. Resources are interchangeable; one resource may be 
substituted for another. (For example, a person's skill in automobile repair 
may be substituted for money.) Resources may be combined to meet a 
family's needs. (For example, a person's knowledge of nutrition and 
cooking might be combined to provide a healthful meal for his or her 
family.) 

1. Refer to the "Teacher's Resource Lis*" in t\is activity. Letter the 
examples given of each resource on a piece cf felt. Make felt 
headings for each category. Place the "Human Resources" headings 
on a flannel board and discuss the examples. 

2. Pass out examples of "Human Resources" (felt pieces) and have the 
students place the example resource in the appropriate category. 

3. Repeat the procedure with the "]Voi:haman Resources." 

4. Have the students add their own resource suggestions to the list. If 
the class has more members than ;esources given on the list, add to 
the list. 

5. Through class discussion have the students develop a definition for 
human and nonhuman resources. 

6. Have students fill out a "Personal Resource List," 
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Teacher's Resource List 



Human Resources 




Knowledge 

You know about children. 

You know how to speak a foreign language. 

You can manage money. 



Services I Can Do for Others 

Teach piano. 

Babysit. 

Type. 



Energy or Time 

You are in good health. 
You have free time af'er 
school 

You are physically strong. 



Skills/ Abilities 

You can sew. 

You can repair cars. 

You can drive a car. 



Nonhuman Resources 



Lul 
1L» 
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Money or Credit 

You have a part-time job. 
You have a full-time job. 
You have a credit card. 



Possessions 

You have a car. 

You have a savings account. 

You have a stereo system. 



Community Resources 




Government Services 

Library 

Recreation center 
Family counseling 



Local Services 

Shopping center 
Church 

Car wash with gas purchase 
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Personal Resource List 



My Human Resources 

(Skills or Talents I Possess) 

Energy or Time Services I Can Do for Others 

1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. 3. 

Knowledge Skills » Abilities 

1. !. 

2. 2. 
3 3. 



Nonhuman Resources 

(Tangible Items Available to Me) 



Money or Credit 

1. 

2. 
3. 



Possessions 

1. 

2. 
3. 



Community Resources 

(Services Available to Me) 



Governmental Services 

1. 

2. 
3. 



Local Services 
I. 

2. 
3. 
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Activity Two/Location and Use of Resources 1 



The student will be able to: 
■ Identify community resources that offer assistance in times of stress. 



Introduction 



Teacher's Directions 



1 



Many times resources and service: in the community are not used 
because people do not know about them. Often, community services are 
available free or at a low cost to those who qualify. Free services often 
receive support from donations, gifts, and taxpayers, who share the cost 
of providing the services. 

The following activity can be undertaken by an individual stud.ut or by 
teams of two or three students: 

Review ihe concerns listed in column one of "community Resource 
Scavenger Hunt" in this activity. Assign a concern to be researched by 
each student or team. Make sure that each community agency will be 
contacted for information one time on<y. 

Have the students or teams contact agencies dealing with the 
assigned concerns and gather the necessary information. The 
students can visit the agencies after school or telephone them. Set 
a specific number of days for the students to complete rhe activity. 

Have the class compile the research results to develop a 
community directory. 

Discuss what services are not being provided in your community. 
Use additional activities to supplement this lesson. For jxample, 
the home economics education program of the California State 
Department of Education provides a free-loan film and teacher's 
guide, A Day in the Life of Harvey MacNeill. The film, teacher's 
guide, and instructional aids are available on request from home 
economics regional supervisors. 



i 



'This activity was developed by Nancy Szydelko. Sanger Unified School Distnct 
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Community Resource Scavenger Hum 



Using the telephone book, locate the name, address, and telephone number of a community resource agency that offers aid during times of crisis or 
stress for the areas of concern listed on this chart The person or team finding the most resources wins 



Concern 



Agency 



Services Offered 



Address 



Telephone Hours Fee 



Adoption:. 
Aging: 



Alcoholism:. 



Child abuse:. 
Child care:_ 



Consumer complaint:. 



Class on parenting skills: 
Disabled family member: - 

Divorce: 

Death:_ 

Debt: 



Dru*> abuse:. 



Family conflict: 



Juvenile delinquency:. 

Meals on wheels: 

Overweight: 



Poor grades in school: 
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Community Resource Scavenger Hunt (Continued) 



Concern 



Agency 



Services Offered 



Address 



Telephone 



Hours 



Fee 



Pregnancy: 

Rape: 

Runaways: 

Social Security 

Suicide: 

Terminal illness: 

Unemployment: 

Volunteer bureaus: _ 
Wife abuse: 



0 
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@ Activity Three/Students' Ability to Provide Community Resources 2 



The student will be able to: 
S Plan an in-depth community service project. 



Introduction 
Teacher's Directions 


A community service project is a teaching strategy to help students 
understand that they not only can use community resources, but they 
can both learn from participating and help their community by being a 
community resouice. Involvement in the community makes learning real. 
Students have the opportunity to test what was learned in class while 
adding to their knowledge of practical information. Providing a 
community service is a positive public relations tool for the home 
economics program, FHA-HERO chapter, and local school district. 

1. Have the siudents brainstorm ideas for services their community 
needs, or have them identify problems in the community. The 
student can write problems that affect the community on slips of 
paper (one idea on each paper) and collect them by circulating a 
paper bag around the classr )m. When all the ideas have been 
received, list them on the chalkboard. Accept all the ideas; for 
example, lack of knowledge about birth defects, need for a place in 
the community for teens to congregate, teen unemployment, and so 
forth. 

2. Have the class narrow the concerns and check resources. Survey the 
problems, needs, and resources in the school and community. From 
this study, determine the most important area of concern and the 
available resources for assistance. 

3. Determine project goals. 

4. Begin planning the project. Determine the audience, the information 
to be presented, the intent, where the material is to be distributed, 
how it is to be used, and the time line and completion date. Make a 
practical timetable for the completion of the project. List the needed 
resources. 

5. Fonn committees. Be suie all class members understand what is 
expected of them. 

6. Put the plan into action. Revise the plan, if needed. 

7. Evaluate the project throughout its duration. Make changes when 
needed. Learn from mistakes and successes. 


2 This activity was developed by Nancy Szydelko, Sanger Unified School District 
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Activity Four/Students' Response to Crises 3 


The student will be able to: 
■ Respond to the crises of other persons. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Have the students construct "question boxes" for use by other 
students in school or by members of the local community. 

2. Publicize the "question box" program in the school and local 
newspapers and in other local media. Develop a mimeographed flyer 
as a handout to explain the use uf the question boxes and how 
replies will be researched and made available. 

3. Gather the submitted questions on a regular basis. In class, have 
students research the problems, discuss the appropriate response in 
class, and n~n a re written replies. Publish the questions and their 
answers iv . .olumn in the school or loc*l newspaper. 

4. Review with the class the experiences of one group who undertook 
this activity. Newspaper articles about this project appear in this 
activity. 


(j) Activity Five/Information Service 4 


The student will be able to: 

■ Provide information and r ferral assistance for questions relating to ^iild 
care and patenting. 


Introduction 
Teacher's Directions 


Some coanties in California with a low population density and tax base 
do not have the variety and depth of community services that more 
populated areas offer. Nevertheless, people need information and 
assistance. One way for a consumer and homemaking education 
department or an FHA-HFRO chapter to meet this need is to install an 
informational hot line for community use. 

1. Have a dial-in-only telephone line installed in the consumer and 
homemaking education department. Schedule a specific student to 
answer it each period during the regular school hours; for example, 
from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Questions from the community can be 
phoned in, or students can research the questions, write the answers, 
and return them by mail. A file should be kept of the questions and 
replies given. A promotional campaign will be needed to familiarize 
the community with the project. A booth at the fair or in a local 
store is helpful. 

2. Assign tfl * students to make posters of the hot line number and get 
permission to post them in local stores, churches, and public 
buildings. Request the use of radio and television public service 
announcements to provide information about the project. Send 
notices to parents in the school district. The no-dial telephone can 
be installed into the existing telephone line for a cost of about $50, 
plus a monthly service charge (prices may vary). 


'This actiu'v was developed by Nancy Szydelko, Sanger Unified School District 

4 This acMvty was developed by Noreen Bradbury. Trinity Union High School District, Weaverville 
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Teenage Pregnancy: A Need to Know 



The Sanger High School Chapter of 
FHA-HcRO has been working on this 
year's Community Involvement Project. 
It has selected the topic of teenage preg- 
nancy in accordance with the identified 
state project thrusts of California Asso- 
ciation Future Homemakers of America- 
Home Economics Related Occupations. 

Beginning this week, members will 
collect questions from the student body 
members and answer one each week in 
the Hi-Lights. Questions may be on any 
area of concern related to teenage preg- 
nancy, it* causes and effects Questions 



should be placed in the yellow boxes 
provided in these teachers' classrooms 
Mr. Barrett (K-l), Mr. Moradian (14), 
Mr. Whittington (F-4), Mr Marcanto- 
mo (N-l), Mrs. Rowland (17), Mr Powell 
(N-4), Mr McKittick (*\ Mr Terzian 
(Q-3), Mr Dietz (N-7), Mrs Robinson 
(H-l), Mrs Kurz (15), Mr. Pecina (Read- 
ing Center), Mrs. Nelson (YEMS), or 
any home economics classroom 

T.us project is intended to be a service 
to the students at the high school Chap- 
ter members have identified the need for 
accurate and current information regard- 
ing teenage pregnancy and its prevention 



as a major need of the students in this 
community. Answers will be researched 
by chapter members and reviewed by 
home economics teachers FHA members 
will, by this process, learn about teenage 
pregnancy and, at the same time, help 
others learn about it. 

"Members of t>e community are also 
urged to get involved by sending their 
questions to the FHA Chapter at the 
High School, " stated Alfonso Pulido, 
Chairperson of the project. 

Article published 1/9/80 in Sanger Herald 



Teenage Pregnancy Poses Serious 
Problem to Society 



EDITOR'S NOTE This corner of the Hi- 
Lightc is reserved for the FHA-HERO 
community project involvng teenage preg- 
nancies The members of the student 
brdy are reminded that your questions 
. J I be answered You may submit your 
question by placing it in one of the yelks 
boxes in one of these rooms Mr. Barrett 
(K-1), Mr Moradian (14), Mr Whittington 
(F-4), Mr Marcantonio (N-1), Mrs Row- 
land (17), Mr ; owell (N-4), Mr McKittick 
(4), Mr Terzian (Q-3). Mr Dietz (N-7), 
Mrs Robinson (H-1), Mrs Kurz (15), Mr 
Pecina (Reading Center), Mrs Nelson 
(YEMS). or any home economics class- 
room Members cf the community are 
also urged to get involved by sending 
their questions to the FHA chapter at the 
high school 

Dear FHA-HERO, 

Is teenage pregnancy really a problem? 
Skeptical 

Dear Skeptical, 

Teenage child bearing is a serious and 
growing social, economic and health 
problem. Adolescent child bearing rates 
in the United States are among the 
world's highest. Here are the facts: ( l ) 



There are 21 million teens between the 
ages of 15 to 19 in the U S More than 
half— some 11 million are estimated to 
have had sexual intercourse— almost seven 
million young men and four million 
young women. In addition, one-fifth of 
the eighi million 13 to 14-year-olds are 
believed lo have had intercourse; (2) 
each year more than one million 15 to 
19-year-okis become pregnant. These oreg- 
naucies result in over 600,000 births and 
',00,000 abortions annually; (3) One out 
of every ten women aged 15 to 19 be- 
comes pregnant each year; (4) Two-thirds 
of the pregnancies to 15 to 19-year- 
olds are conceived out of wedlock; (5) Of 
the 540,000 pregnancies each year to 
unmarried 15 to 19-year-olds, only iO 
percent are intended; (6) One-sixth of 
those who are giving birth before the age 
of 18 are giving birth to their second or 
third child; v '7) 30,000 girls younger than 
15 get pregnant annually. Of these oreg- 
nancies, 45 percent are terminated by 
abortion, and 36 percent resulted in out- 
of-wedlock births Sever ov of ten of 
these young mothers ge f i«o \, »atal care 
during the first three .on.«is of preg- 
nancy (when development of the fetus is 



most crucial), (8) Death of the mother is 
60 percent higher for women under the 
age of 15 than for women aged 20 to 24 
years. The health hazards for pregnant 
teens are much higher than for women 
over age 19, including higher rates of 
toxemia, anemia, and birth complica- 
tions; (9) Teen mothers have 26 percent 
of all low birth weight babies. Low birth 
weight is not only a major cause of infant 
mortality, but also of oti er childhood 
illnesses and birth injuries, (10) Nine per- 
cent of all teenage mothers attempt sui- 
cide. This is seven times the national 
average for teens who are not pregnant 
or mothers; and finally, (11) Pregnancy 
is the most commonly known health rea- 
son for teenage girls' dropping out of 
school. (These figures, courtesy of Planned 
Parenthood of Fresno.) 

There are currently 24 high school 
girls enrolled in the Young Expectant 
Mother Program offered by the Sanger 
Unified School District. So, yes, teenage 
pregnancy is a serious problem. Signed, 
FHA-HERO. 

Article published 2/6/80 in Sanger Herald 
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| (*) Activity Six/Slide Show Report of Community Services 


The student will be able to: 

■ Prepare and present a slide show illustrating selected services or iesources 
available in the community. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Use the list of community resources developed in Activity 2, "Location 
and Use of Resources/ 1 to plan and prepare a slide show illustrating ser- 
vices or resources available to school and community groups. 

2. Assign pairs of students to visit each agency. (The students will need 
cameras that can be used to make slides.) Take slides of the outside of the 
building, reception area, and so forth. Interview the director regarding the 
agency 's services, hours, and fees. 

3. Have each team present the slides and a written script to accompany 
the slides to the class. 

4. Locate each agency on a city or county map. 

5. Arrange the slide show by the geographical area of the community. 

6. Tape the oral presentation of each team to accompany the slides. 

7. Present or lend the slide show to community groups or other classes 
in your school. 


BedaJ 


(5) Activity Seven/Resources for Families Experiencing a Crisis 5 


The student will be able to: 

■ Apply knowledge of community resources to problems of families 
experiencing crisis. 


Teacher's Directions 


1. Have the students complete the questions in "What Would You Do?" 
as an eva'uation of this unit. The sheet appears in this activity. 

2. Discuss the answers of class members to determine: 

a. The variety of agencies suggested 

b. The extent of services provided in the community for teen parents 

c. The methods used by students to meet this crisis 


3 This activity was adapted from a module written by Colleen Schwartz, Central Union High School District, El Centro 
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What Would You Do? 



Choose one of the following situations, and answer the questions that fellow: 

1. A friend of yours is pregnant. Suggest one community agency she and her 
parents could contact for counseling or care. 

2. A friend of yours just learned that he is dying of cancer. He has about a year to 
live, so he plans to finish the school year. Where can he and his family go for 
counseling or care? 

3. The mother of a friend of yours just lost her job. Where could she go for job 
counseling or placement? 

4. A family in your neighborhood just gave birth to a physically handicapped child. 
Where can the family members go for counseling and help in caring for and 
teaching the child? 

Questions 

• Where is the organization located^ 

• How can you contact the organization? 

• What services does the organization provide? 

• Is there a fee for the services? 
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Publications Available from the Department of Education 

This publication is one of over 500 that arc available from the California State Department of 
Education. Some of the more recent publications or thosr most widely used are the following: 

Administration of the School District Budget (1983) $3.00 

American Indian Education Handbook (1982) 3 50 

Apprenticeship and the Blue Collar System. Putting Women on the Right Track (1982) 10.00 

Arts for the Gifted and Talented, Grades 1—6(1981) 2 75 

Arts for the Handicapped Trainer's Manual (1982) 6 50 

Bilmgual-Crosscultural Teacher Aides: A Reso urce Guide ( 1 984) 3 50 

Boating the Right Way (1985) 4 00 

California Private School Directory (1983) 9 00 

Addendum to the California Private School Directory (1984) 4 50 

California Public School Directory (1985) 14 00 

Career/ Vocational Assessment of Secondary Students with Exceptional Needs (1983) * 00 

Child Development Program Guidelines (1983) 3.75 

College Core Curriculum. University and College Opportunities Program Guide (1983) 2 25 

Computers in Education: Goals and Content ( 1 985) 2 50 

Curriculum Design for Parenthood Education ( 1 982) 4.00 

Guide for Vision Screening in California Public Schools ( 1984) 2.50 

Handbook for Planning an Effective Mathematics Program (1982) 2.00 

Improving Writing in California Schools. Problems and Solutions (1983) 2.00 

Individual Learning Progiamsfor Limited-Enghsh-Proficient Students (1984) 3 50 

Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance (1984) 6.00 

Literature and Story Writing: A Guide for Teaching Gifted and Talented Children ( 1 98 1 ) 2 75 

M aking Mealtime a Happy Time for Preschoolers (1983) 7 50/ 10 

Manual of First- Aid Practices for School Bus Drivers (1983) 1 75 

Martin Luther King, Jr., 1929— 1968 (1983) 3 25 

Model Curriculum Standards: Grades Nine Through Twelve (1985) 5 50 

N utrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Curriculum Guide for JMmor H lgh School ( 1 984) 8 00 

Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Curriculum Guide for High School (1 984) 8.00 
Nu'tntion Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Curriculum Guide for Preschool 

and Kindergarten (1982) g 00 

Nutntion Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Curriculum Guide for the Primary Grades ( 1 982) 8 00 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Curriculum Guide for the Upper Elementary 

Grades (1982) 800 
Nutntion Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Resource Manual for Parent and Community 

Involvement in Nutntion Education Programs (1984) 4.50 
Nutrition Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Resource Manual for Preschool, Kindergarten, 

and Elementary Teachers ( 1982) 2 25 

Nutntion Education— Choose Well, Be Well A Resource Manual for Secondary Teachers (1982) 2 25 

Physical Performance Test for California, 1982 Edition (1984) 1 50 

Planning Vocational Home Economics Programs for Secondary Schools ( 1 983) 2 75 

Preparing Food for Preschoolers (1983) 7 50/ 10 

Preschool Program Guidelines (1983) 2 70 

Standards for Scoliosis Screening in California Public Schools (1985) 2 50 

Studies on Immersion Education* A Collection for U S. Educates (1984) 5 00 

Techniques for Preventing the Spread of Infecfous Diseases (1983) J 50 

Trash Monster Environmental Education Kit (for grade six) 23 00 

University and College Opportunities Handbook (1984) 3 25 

Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools (1982) 3 25 

Wet V Safe Water and Boating Safety, Grades 4—6(1983) 2 50 

Wizard of Waste Environmental Education Kit (for grade three) 20 00 

Work Fermit Handbook (1985) 6 *00 

Orders should be directed to: 

California State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 271 

Sacramento, C A 95802-0271 

Remittance or purchase order must accompany order. Purchase orders without checks are accepted 
only from government agencies in California. Sales tax should be added to all orders from California 
purchasers. 

A complete list of publications available from the Department, including apprenticeship instruc- 
tional materials, may be obtained by writing to the address listed above. 

A list of approximately 100 diskettes and accompanying manuals, available to member districts of 
the California Computing Consortium, may also be obtained by writing to the same address 
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